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This Glimpse 


Through the 
Side ofa 
Gun Barrel 


Shows the Importance 
of the Shotshell Wad 
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The pressure of the exploded powder pushes the wad 
and shot through the gun barrel at lightning speed. If the 
wad does not completely seal the bore, part of the hot 
powder gas may force its way past the wad, decreasing the 
velocity of the load and melting some of the shot pellets, 
resulting in poor patterns, perhaps a missed bird or rabbit. 










The new Western Seal -Tite wad, developed in the Western labora- 
tories after years of research and great expense, is molded of a patented* 
resilient composition. The diagram shows how the edges of the wad 
are forced outward against the gun barrel under pressure, completely 
sealing it against the thrust of the powder gases and preventing 
“blown” patterns. 











Seal-Tite wads are uniform in size, shape and texture and, unlike 
felt wads which soak up moisture like a sponge, they do not absorb 
moisture. If a wad contains more moisture than the powder it may 
give off some of it into the powder, decreasing the effectiveness of 
the charge; if it contains less moisture it may take on some from the 
powder, resulting in increased pressure. Only Seal-Tite wads are 
non-absorbent and ballistically stable — a most important factor in 
the uniformity of Western shotgun loads. 













As rapidly as possible all Western shells in 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge are 
being loaded with the new Seal-Tite composition wads. It’s an extra 
value, patented* feature available only for Western’s exclusive use. 
*Parented U.S.A. 1,659,649 — 1,577,426 — 3,576,579 — 1,485,337 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 121° Adams St.. East Alton, II! 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
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WINCHESTER 


MODEL 21 





The new Winchester Model 21 double barrel shotgun 
1s such an outstanding value at ies peice that it will pay 
you to send for a folder which describes it in detail. 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


_<—e 


The 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 










Bargains in 


UNCLAIMED 


Trophies 


Hundreds of fine mounted trophies 
—unclaimed by sportsmen—must 
be sold AT ONCE. You can buy 
many for actually tess than the 
cost of mounting! Deer, sheep, 
elk, bear,moose,coyote, Africanani- 
mals— everything! Game birds, fish, 
novelties, rugs, robes, fur pieces, 
pillows, skins of every kind included at prices often s 
m the labor alone! Deer Heads as low as $9.50; 
Bear $16.50; Sheep $27.50! Lined Deer RUGS $6.50; Bear 
Rugs $38.50; India Leopard Rugs $45— dozens of others 
at similar prices. Everything is famous JONAS QUAL- 
ITY—sold under money-back guarantee. Don’t wait— 
questi limited . . . First come, first served. Write 
MMEDIATELY for big FREE illustrated folder show- 
Master Taxidermists \ 


ing COMPLETE LIST of these 
1024 Broadway, | Je 


outstanding bargains. 
Denver, Colo. | ae , 


Write for FREE Foider now! 






















FALL — WINTER — SPRING 


Old Mexico 


Big Game 


| Huntingin 

} Come to a virgin hunting field in high pine 

|} mountains where ame still untouched and 

|} streams unfished Where you get real dog trailing 
of Silver Tip sear frown tear, Black Bear, 
Spotted Jaguar and Lion 

| Buck guaranteed to each license Plenty of 

|} wild turkey, wild hog and all small game We 

} are cattlemen born and raised in Mexico Send 
for folder and pictures 

| SIERRA MADRE HUNTING AND FISHING CLUB 


| Box 705 El Paso, Texas 











Camp Sites 





CONSERVATION ACRES” adjoin the New York 
State Pharsalia Forest and Game Refuge High up 
Good hunting, fishing and trapping All Winter sports. 
A Summer or all-year-around Camp or Hunting Lodge 
for only $50.00 including planting of 500 Spruce for 
future profitable stand of timber Also “HALF-ACRE 
CAMPSITES” for $20.00 Free stone for building 
Dollar down and dollar a month High Rock Farm, 


South Otselic, Chenango County, New York. 





TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS DEPARTMENT 


This is the most unique ‘“‘Where to Go’’ feature 
in any magazine Take advantage of these pages 
and this service in finding the proper place to 
hunt, fish or camp 

We recommend the advertisers herein as capable 
of giving you every comfort, proper and depend 
able outfits, and competent guides 

Over 2000 ‘“‘Where to Go" staff members will 
gladly assist you in choosing the proper place. 








“We believe that your Where to Go 
Department is giving valuable and re- 
liable information to readers, stimu- 
lating interest in hunting and fishing 
and thereby benefiting advertisers. 
Last year we used one other publica- 
tion besides yours and yours gave 
much the better returns.—F lying IV. 
Ranch, Warren, Ida. 











Good Hunting in Montana 

A. V. F., MO.:—I sorry to have to 
inform you that there deer 
other big 
However, the 
join Fergus 
Meagher and 
October 15th 
non-resident license 
gested above which 
Belt Mountain 
be found here. 

If will permit 
I would say to go into the 
Creek or Hell Roaring 
get your elk and deer and 
want hunt this 
so for the reason it is better 
There are 
would stand a better chance of getting 
the asked about. I am 
herewith some cards of big game guides located in 
different sections of the state. 
personally known to the writer 
I shall be glad to help you arrange your hunting 
trip into any section of Montana wish to go 
and will be glad to give you any further informa 
tion. If you should come through Billings when 
you come out and will ask for at the Broad 
way Cigar Store, I will give you what information 
I can.—N. G. Ashley. 


Get Your Deer in Humboldt Co. 

cS G& FF... CALI? Yes, Humboldt 
contains some of the best deer -hunting 
in the state of California. To get into some 
the best of it I would advise you to go to 
head waters of Redwood Creek. The divide 
tween Redwood k and the Trinity River 
the best country, although not so easy to get into. 


am very 
on 
County, Montana. 
counties which ad 
deer—Judith Basin, 
The season opens on 
November 15th. The 

The sug 
to hunting are in the 
quite a few deer will 


is no open season 


or game Fergus 
following three 
are open 


Wheatland 
and 


In 
on 
closes 


on 


is $30. counties 
are open 
and 


region 


me to make a suggestion, 
Buffalo Fork, Slough 
country. Here an 
perhaps a bear if you 
myself and I do 
country to hunt over. 
where 
game 


you 
you < 


one. I country 


also several other locations you 
than 
location you inclosing 


These guides are 


and are reliable 


you 


me 


County 
country 

of 
the 
be- 


is 


Cree 


It is best to pack in from Salyers over what is 
known as the Old Cambell Trail and camp in 
the neighborhood of Gunrack camp or any good 
location for a camp on the north end of South 
Fork Mountain, close to where it joins Horse 
Mountain. This is by far the best deer country. 

To get in there you can either go in from 
Redding via Weaverville and through Burnt 
Ranch or, better, come in from Eureka via Blue 
Lake and Korbel through Willow Creek on the 
Trinity River, thence to Salyers at the mouth of 
the South Fork of the Trinity River. Here you 


will have to obtain pack stock and be packed about 
18 miles up onto the divide which 
feet above sea level. I that 
write to the postmaster Salyers 
for pack stock and saddle 
into that country. In this way 
a date with a party there 
you out into that country. 
more than $1.50 per 


about 5,000 
if you 
you can ar 
horses to get 
may arrange 
to meet you and pack 
Pack stock should not 
day, $2 for dle 


is 
believe will 
at 
range 


you 


cost ond 


- aii 


5% 


Sa 





following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


horses and $3.50 for pac ker 











If you do not care to pack out and w 
drive to your hunting ground, good country 
be found in Hoaglin Valley out from Zenia 
over the line in Trinity County To get int 
country take the road from Eureka to Red B 
and on reaching Mad River go to Ruth, the 
through Zenia and into Hoaglin Valley. Ar 
tion where there has been a forest fire tw 
three years before is the country to hunt 
higher you get the better chances. The road 
that country are steep, narrow and rough B 
who can find good hunting ilong paved 
nowadays ?—-C. O. Fisher. 

Good Moose 

R. J. M., JR... NEW YORK I have h 
and secured good moose in both Western Ont 
and in the Canadian Rockies of Alberta. W 
moose are fairly plentiful in both places I 
steer you to Ontario if you care only for 
Alberta has a decided advantage in scener 
well as the variety of big game that may be f 
Ontario affords only moose and deer, wh 
Alberta you may find car ghorn 
mountain goat and the po y of a g 
all from the same camp. ed four t 
weeks for the Alberta trip, while half that 
should suffice for Ontario. The expense 
likewise correspond. 

We were outfitted in Alberta by .... 

aa Now . . is outfitting and g¢ 
on his own account. Suggest you write b 
terms and dates. Wembley is located at t 
of the Peace River railway 400 miles nor 
of Edmonton. The best hunting is found 
100 miles away near the British a 
iry line. We hunted moose 
area a little saw mill town 10 miles ¢ 
Winnipeg. The scenery is not especially 
ing, but canoe travel is both er and 
than with the pack outfits that are nee 
Alberta. It is customary for tl it fitte 
nish all travel and camp equipment, guides 
grub on a flat per diem basis while the 
supplies his own personal outfit of clothir 
ulars, guns, ammunition and license 
Fe lter. 

Central Arkansas for Deer and Turkey 

A. K., ILL.:—Deer and turkey are rapi 
creasing in this section of the state, especia 
the game preserves, but the odds will be 
you in making a successful | t. Alt! 
make occasional kills in the vicinity of tl 
serves, yet I hunt these places only because 
are so near at hand, and require less tha 
hour to drive to them. Consequently I 
many trips and usually find nothing but squ 
to kill. Last season about fifty deer were 
in the southern part of Perry County, but 


hunters used dogs in the chase This se 
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i 
unty together with the northern part of Saline 
County has a good many deer and but few tur- 
keys. There are more turkeys in the southern 
mart of Grant County and in the big woods of 
Dallas County in the vicinity of Princeton. How- 
ver, I believe this territory has less deer than 
Perry County. A good guide is hard to find. 
Why not write to our state Game and Fish 
Commissioner, Guy A. Amsler, at Little Rock? I 
believe he can put you on the right track for a 
essful hunt. While in this state if you care 
to hunt ducks you can have some excellent shoot- 
g around Lonoke, Dewitt, and Gillett. The rice 
fields attract ducks to that territory. Dependable 
ides are easy to get in those towns, but that 
ritory is noted mostly for duck shooting.— 
Stivers. 
Received Full Details 
EDITOR:—Thank you many times for your 
to ess in forwarding my inquiry concerning the 
t-Simcoe-Georgian Bay trip on to the proper 
es of information. I have received full de 
tt d greatly appreciate your thoughtfulness in 
3] tter.—A. B. Wright 
Plenty of Tarpon! 
l. E. B., TENN You will find excellent fish 
t tarpon and other salt water fish at Ever 
; City, Fort Myers, Venice, Boca Grand 
But " d other cities on the Florida West 
t All of these places are joined by a fin 
| highway (except Boca Grande, which is on 
land) and you can try them all without 
t ling any long distance. August Ist is a bit 
for the best tarpon fishing in that territory 
t you will hook plenty of them at that. You 
ld also get some fine red fish, snook, snappers 
5 1 jack. 
Also, if you care to do so, you can find some 
hty good fishing down the East Coast. Camps 
the Keys are numerous and very reasonable 
their charges. You would possibly secure a 
rreater variety of fish on the East Coast and 
ild be able to tie into some sailfish, dolphin, 
nito, tuna, barracuda and perhaps a marlin 
ides the tarpon, red fish, snappers and jack. 
The hotels are very reasonable in their charges 
t Fort Myers, Everglades City, Venice, Boca 
Grande, Sarasota, etc., and especially so in the 
f mmer months. Guides are easily procurable, as 
boats. You can have mighty fine sport fish- 
W for the smaller tarpon and snook with flyrods 
) 1 bait-casting rods in the inlets and canals. 
[This can be done without the aid of either boats 
guides. Any tackle shop at any city you might 
ose will be glad to give you complete in- 
rmation. This applies to both East and West 
If you are going after big tarpon, you will need 
ounce tip rod, a fine reel equipped with star 
und of about the 4/0 size and 300 yards of 18 
te ead line The rod tip should be a one-piece tip 
th nickel guides—agate guides are not practical 
this type of fishing. If you do not have this 
1 of tackle, you will find plenty of it down 


f 


cannot be used to chase deer in that county. That 





you happen to visit Miami, call to see me. 


| Roman. 








General Data on Minnesota 
N., PA.:—Minnesota with its 10,000 lakes 
rally affords excellent fishing and hunting. 


the chain of Chisago Lakes located around 
igo City and Center City you will find very 
black bass and pike fishing, as well as 
ies and sunfish. Good hotel accommodations 
be had at either place. The St. Croix River 
h contains perhaps the best small-mouth bass 


located 
and 
abov e 


in the United States is 
boundary of Chisago County 
reached from either of the 
as from Rush City or Pine City. 
pike I would suggest going to 
Lake, Winnibigoshish Lake, Kabeto- 
Lake and almost of the other lakes 
ed in the northern of the state. For 
muskies 1 would go to Hackensack and fish 
lakes located there. Good trout fish 
had in many places and particularly 
he streams along the north shore of Lake 


to be had 
e eastern 
be 


P 1 
as wel 


1 
easily 


wall-eyed 
Lacs 
any 
part 


rious 
may be 
rior. 
during 
but I 


shooting 
localities, 


duck 
in many 


good 
be had 


open season 


think 


your 


bet would be at Lake Traverse located just 
from Wheaton. For large game you would 
t the northern part of the state and there 
se 


in getting your limit. 
game license costs $25 
Under separate cover I en 
information as to summer 


ve no difficulty 
n-resident small 

large game $50. 
booklet giving 


and 
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resorts and general hunting and fishing informa- 


tion. climate 


you 


I also enclose road map. As to the 
can find just about what you wish, rather cool 
in the northern part of the state and considerably 
warmer in central and southern part.—Jas. / 
Melin. 

Fall Pheasant Hunt in Nebraska 

J. P. F., MO.: 
has been an open season on pheasants in 
central Nebraska counties. Year before last a 
number of addition] counties were opened up, and 


there 
some 


For several years past 


the past year all but fourteen counties of the 
state had an open season from the 13th to 19th 
of October. The central section of the state from 
Custer County east furnishes, I believe, the best 
hunting. Pheasants are quite numerous in our 
immediate section of the state, and the hunting 
was good last fall. 

Pheasants are rather difficult birds to bag, if 
one is not accustomed to their habits, and has not 
hunted them enough to learn their tricks I pre 
fer not to use a dog, though one might come i 
handy in catching winged birds, as_ the 
swift runners. 

If you are contemplating a trip to Nebrask 


in 1932 for pheasant hunting, I woul 





you write me about the middle of Septem! 
which time I could possibly give you some definite 
information as to the date of the open season a 
the section of the state that would be ope 

\ DY. Saeill 





Please Be Definite 

UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 

through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These 
personally reply to letters from 
with regard to the districts in 
specialize. Consequently, in order 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 


experts 
our readers 
which they 
to deter 


not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 
It is not the purpose of this department to 


recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which 
readers may ask The thoroughness 
of the service we can give you is in 
proportion to the definiteness of 
Please make your inquiry as specific 
as possible and give us plenty of time 
which to secure the desired data. 


our 
and 
di- 


your 


us. 
value 
rect 

question. 
in 
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GREEN’S CAMPS 
Sabaskong Bay 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


The entrance to the Wilderness | 
where big Muskies and game fish | 


abound. Exceptional Lake Trout | 
fishing during October. Moose, 
deer, and bear hunting good at 


our outlying camps 15 or 20 miles 


| 
from our main camp. Competent 
guides. 
Folders upon request. Write or | 
wire. Make reservations now. | 


Emo, Ont. Can. | 


Geo. H. Green, — 








—ALASKA— 


Hunt the Big Brown Bear on 
Kodiak Island THIS SPRING 
Pioneer Hunting Organization 
f Alaska—8th Year 
ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 


Box L Anchorage, Alaska 























’~ The Greatest 
Duck and Goose Shooting 
in the South 

Our location is in the general line of flight on 
Lower White River just east of the Rice Fields 
Open season Nov. 16th to Jan. 5th’ inclusive 
Open for a few weekly bookings, parties of six to 
ten at $100.00 per week each which includes meals, 
Lodging, boats, live decoys, Guide service, Ete 
ACE HUNTING LODGE, P. 0. Box 482, Rose- 
dale, Mississippi. 

“Our ad in your magazine, Outdoor Life, 
Was very satisfactory, and the results are 
coming in fine. We would like for you to run 
the same ad in the next issue, sending us 
your bill, for which we will mail you our 
check immediately. 

Did our representative make any deal with 
your company on a six months basis? We 
want to keep an ad with you the year round, 
and I understand the rate is less for a six 
months period or longer, so please write me 
these conditions.’’—wNSierra Madre Hunting and 
Fishing Club, El Paso, Texas. 














A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 





SPORTSMEN 


Hunt 
Everything fur- 
Write or wire 


10,000 acres of real quail shooting. 
with trained bird dogs. 
nished. Reasonable rates. 
for reservation. 


S. E. Nelson, Alcolu, S. Carolina 
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Free Herbice 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 


TORR. ee 


PA FEO OP, rn 


























































































A COLORADO SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


Scenes from the Pine River region, near Durango, Colo., where the editor of OUTDOOR LIFE fished and rode last summer. 

Upper left—Looking down on the Pine River valley. Upper middle—The editor tries a wet fly for natives. Upper right—Stopping 

for lunch 2,000 feet above Emerald Lake. Center—A trouty spot in the high country, near the head of the Pine River. Lower left— 

Teelawucket Ranch, down in the valley. Lower middle—An average catch, taken at HU Ranch. Lower right—Loading one of Hugh 
Currie’s pack mules 
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Man-Eaters of India 


IGERS may for all 

practical purposes be 

put into the two 

classes of Cattle Lift- 
ers and Game Killers; the 
Man-eater being only a 
transition from either of 
these two types. I quite 
agree with most writers 
that the cattle lifter is a 
larger and altogether heavier animal than the game-killing 
tiger. Besides this difference in size and general build, | 
think he is more lethargic and less active in temperament 
and habits, and will always be found to frequent lighter and 
more accessible jungles than the game killer. His abode is 
never very far from human habitations owing to his bread 
and butter being dealt out to him 
occasionally by some irresponsible 
and careless herdsman. He does 
not have to work so hard for his 
food as the game killer, and gets 
lazier and heavier and also bolder 
as he gets on in years, and in 
consequence is a much easier ani- 
mal to bring to bag. 

Any stretch of forest, be it 
heavy or light, where herds of 
cattle are taken for grazing, will 
suit a cattle lifter, so long as it 
has one or two dense patches for 
him to lie up in during the day- 
time without chance of being dis- 
turbed. He is not half so im- 
patient of man’s proximity as the 
game killer, but in my opinion is 
a greater wanderer in one sense 
of the word, as he is constantly 
obliged to move on, due to the 
illagers cutting off his supply of 
beef after he has made one or two 
kills among their herds. He in- 
variably returns, however, after 
his round of visits to other 
jungles where he expects the 
erdsmen are not on the look out 
ior him. He keeps moving on 
from jungle to jungle, and if his 
movements are followed closely 
they will be found to be very 
regular and systematic; and a good native shikari or even a 
European sportsman, if he has the time, will be able to tell 
very approximately the dates on which he may be expected 
back at any particular halting place in his round or circuit. 


HE game killer, on the other hand, though he may cover 

a larger area of forests during his nightly prowls, will 

r years remain on in one locality where game is plentiful. 

His supply of food depends solely on his own exertions, 
nd cannot be cut off suddenly and absolutely as in the case 
' the cattle lifter who, after a kill or two, finds no more 

cattle are driven into the jungle for him to take toll of. The 


A Narrative of Dangerous Sport and 
of Tragedy in the Jungles of India 


By A. G. Shuttleworth 


(“Silver Hackle’’) 


I—Tue MAn-EATER OF BIRAPUR 





The snarling visage of a man-killer 


game-killing tiger is a very 
active animal and very difh- 
cult to mark down, as he 
frequents the remotest of 
jungles and has no recog- 
nized or distinctive prowls, 
and it is only by chance that 
he is ever come across. 
Though he lives solely on 
game, he will not refuse any 
buffalo or bullock tied in his path, and once you have got 
him to take your bait, in my opinion, he is more easily 
bagged than the cattle lifter. Having less knowledge of 
man and his wiles, he does not display half the cunning 
the other animal does, and is more easily secured in a 
beat, and returns earlier and with less suspicion to his “kill.” 

Many times, whilst wandering 
miles away in the depths of heavy 
and gloomy forests after bison, [ 
have come across the game killer’s 
tracks, and probably the animal! 
that made it has lived to a ripe 
old age, for the simple reason that 
he kept away from men and cattle. 
His tracks are a good bit smaller 
than that of the cattle lifter, and 
the specimens that I have bagged 
of game killers in the depths of 
the forests have always’ been 
small bodied and compactly built 
animals. 


ALL cattle lifters are not neces- 
+ * sarily of cattle-lifting parents, 
as many of them started life as 
game killers, and only through 
force of various circumstances 
have adopted a less strenuous life; 
scarcity of game, failing powers 
of old age or the accidental pres- 
ence of cattle in their path are 
only a few of the reasons that 
have gone to transform the game- 
killing tiger into a cattle lifter. 
Till he takes to killing cattle my 
own observations show that he 
carries a more glossy and darker 
coat, due no doubt to his inhabit- 
ing darker, cooler and _ heavier 
jungles than the tiger who spends most of his time in dry, 
hot, and often only scrub jungles, so as to be near the cattle 
that come to graze in them and which one might say is his 
staple diet. 

The cattle lifter, more often than the game killer, turns 
into the man-eater due to his coming more in contact with 
man. As long as men and cattle enter the forest in which 
a cattle lifter is lying up, there will always be the chance of 
his becoming a man-killer, and from that it is only a short 
step before he becomes a man-eater. Many villagers become 
so accustomed to having a tiger in their jungles that they 
begin to look upon him only as a harmless nuisance, till in 
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one of their attempts to rescue a seized bullock or cow they 
fall foul of him and are suddenly struck down themselves, so 
giving the animal an idea of his own strength when pitted 
against that of a puny human being’s and causing him to 
become a man-eater. 

One day I was just on the point of entering my car to 
drive to the Club, when a telegram was handed me by my 
orderly. It was from Dost Mahomed, a retired and pompous 
old Sub-Inspector of Police, living in a fair-sized village 
called Birapur, right in the heart of some beautiful forests 
situated in Central India. The contents of the telegram 
read simply “Huzur, the tiger has returned.” This tele- 
gram had been sent me by the old man on my urgent request 
to him to do so should it be necessary during my last visit 
to Birapur, a month previously, during which I was regaled 
with wonderful and ghastly tales of the depredations of a 
much hated tiger that had exacted a toll of seven human 
heings from the suburbs of the village, inhabited chiefly by 
low caste Hindus. 


AS | had nothing much to keep me in the station at the 
4-4 time, I suggested to my wife that we might have a ten 
days’ outing and go to Birapur, where she could indulge 
in her favorite pastime of fishing in the beautiful clear 
stream, on the banks of which our tents would be pitched, 
whilst I devoted my time to an endeavor to bring to book 
this notorious and cunning man-eater. She was feeling a 
bit fed up with the monotonous and dull life connected with 
small stations during the cold weather in India when prac- 
tically all officials are out in camp, so readily approved of 
my proposal. 

There was no time to be lost as we knew this dreaded 
man-eater never stayed long in any place and would be sure 
to move on, anything between twenty and fifty miles, imme- 
diately he had pounced upon and carried off his ghastly 
meal in the shape of some poor unsuspicious inhabitant. | 
was in hopes that we would be in time to thwart the wily 
old rascal in his nefarious designs. 

That evening our tents and camp paraphernalia were dis- 
patched by train to Birapur, and we motored out ourselves 
early the next morning, to find our camp ready for us under 
the shade of a couple of monster tamarind trees. Dost 
Mahomed, the zemindar, and the local shikari met us on our 
arrival and gave us a thrilling account of a tragedy which 
had occurred the night before. They were interrupted in 
their report by a poor Hindu woman who came rushing up 


and fell at my feet weeping bitterly and trying, in an inco 
herent way, to tell me how her husband had been carrie 
off the night before by the dreaded man-eater. Dost 
Mahomed gently pushed her aside and gave us a very graphic 
account of what had occurred. 

It appeared that Gobind, a fine stalwart villager, sor 
time after his simple evening meal had gone out about 
o'clock to his wheat field for the purpose of driving off t 
wild pig that nightly visited and damaged his crop; he | 
climbed on to the small raised bamboo platform he | 
erected in the middle of his field, and was settling down 
pass the night, when in the moonlight a long low da 
shadow, advancing stealthily towards his perch, caught 
eye. Poor Gobind instinctively knew what this was, thou; 
no news of the man-eater’s presence had been heard in t 
village for nearly a month, and there was 4 rumor that 
dreaded beast had fallen to the bullet of some British shik 
miles away from Birapur. He had no wqapon with hi: 
in fact, all there was on the platform wag a brass ve 
containing drinking water. 

There was no eyewitness to the dreadful scene that m 
have been enacted out there in that wheat field in the | 
moonlight. The few villagers who were awake at the t 
said they heard most pitiful yells of “Tiger—Tiger—” fi 
the direction of poor Gobind’s field. They gathered th 
scattered wits together, and about a dozen of them ran in 
direction from which the cries proceeded, only to find 
platform levelled to the ground, and to see, a short distat 
off, a tiger disappearing into the jungle, dragging a hun 
body after him. The men made a half hearted show of 
lowing up, but soon gave up the chase and returned 
the village. 


; ARLY the next morning, a couple of hours before « 
arrival they had revisited the scene, and it was apparent 
to all of them that Gobind had made some sort of a fig 
for his life. The tiger had, quite evidently, been unable t 
jump right on to the platform, but had got a footing wit 
his forelegs only, and at the same time a rather insecu: 
hold with his jaws of Gobind, and had come to the grow 
with his struggling victim. The unfortunate man had got hi 
arm round one of the four posts supporting his platform 
and had clung convulsively to it till the whole structure had 
given way, and he was dragged off to form a disgusting 
and gruesome meal for his ruthless slayer. The men fol 
lowed up the now clearly marked drag to a clump of thick 
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A man-eater run down by white hunters and natives 
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An elephant fight at a public spectacle in Odeypur, India 


thorny bushes, under one of which they 
found all that remained of their once 
popular fellow villager. These remains 
were collected and brought to the vil- 
lage, where they lay in Gobind’s house, 
prior to cremation. 

After hearing this account my wife 
turned to the woman and gave her a 
mall present of twenty rupees, which 

is gratefully accepted by the poor 
idow, who then went off to attend to 
the funeral ceremonies of her deceased 
usband. For my part I was greatly 
fascinated by all the weird and uncanny 
tories told me by Dost Mahomed of the 
lepredations of the man-eater. From 
ese I was able to gather that Birapur 
would be required to pay its human toll 

a month’s time, almost to within a 
day of the occurrence of the previous 
ht. The case before had been that 
it boy who had been carried off whilst 
grazing his cattle in the evening on the 








round and came just before Birapur. I 
warned the people of the latter village 
to be extra careful as he might be ex- 
pected any day, and I devoted my spare 
time at Birapur to finding out all I 
could of the nightly prowls of this tiger 
during his periodical visits to this neigh- 
borhood. I elicited the fact that his 
favorite nightly prowl was along a 
densely bordered path which ran past a 
ruined mud and tiled hut, housing one of 
the carved stone village deities of Bira- 
pur, just a quarter of a mile from my 
camp. I also heard that the Sikri vic- 
tim had been carried off in the night, 
whilst asleep on his roughly fenced-in 
threshing floor on the edge of the village 
cultivation. This gave me an idea which 
I decided to carry into effect. 


NEXT morning, Rama, the village 
tracker, came with the news that 


the dreaded slayer of men was in the 





utskirts of the jungle, exactly a month 
previously. Dost Mahomed did not see 
e coincidence, and thought it very possible the tiger might 
till be hanging about in the neighboring forests, and that 
i might be lucky enough to come across him. I, however, 
ielt certain that Birapur would enjoy immunity from any 
lurther attack for exactly another month. : 


N the evening we went to the scene of the tragedy with 
_the local shikari and tracker and followed the footprints 
ot the marauder along a narrow path over the crest of the 
hill, leading towards the nearest village called Paharpur, a 
distance of twenty miles from my camp. We stayed on for 
_tew more days at Birapur, hoping to hear of the where- 
‘bouts of the tiger somewhere within reach; and within 
ur days we heard that a woodcutter boy had been carried 
trom Sheopur, a small hamlet of Paharpur. But as there 

‘s practically no road to Sheopur we decided to return 

Headquarters. 

[ made preparations to be at Birapur within three weeks 
titer the death of poor Gobind, and two days after my ar- 
rival there, news drifted in that the man-eater was at his 
old games, and had just carried off and devoured an old 
man from the village of Sikri, six miles to the west of 
Birapur. This was one of his halting places in his regular 


The author in a bamboo forest 


vicinity, and that he had seen his tracks 
along the path which passed by the 
ruined hut mentioned. I promptly set to work and made a 
rough mummy of straw, and had it conveyed in the evening 
to the lonely hut and placed it outside the doorway, cover- 
ing it over with a sheet to resemble a man asleep. 1 then 
climbed into a leafy tree, overlooking and within easy shot 
of the sleeping figure, and sat down as comfortably as was 
possible on a string cot which the local zemindar had got 
tied up for me amongst the branches. 

I do not usually suffer from nerves, but I must say, when 
night had fallen and all around was deadly quiet, my hair 
seemed to stand on end when I heard stealthy footsteps and 
the rustling of dry leaves just behind my tree, and with my 
finger on the trigger of my Paradox, my heart thumping 
through excitement, I awaited the expected rush of the man- 
eater on to his apparently sleeping victim. It was with al- 
most a sigh of relief that I put my gun down when I saw a 
grand old sambar stag emerge from the bushes and cross the 
road as he went his way to have his drink at the little pool 
behind the temple. The hours seemed to drag as I sat on 
hoping that my patience would be rewarded, and I must have 
been dozing when I was suddenly startled awake by the loud 
bell of the old sambar stag, who had been browsing quietly 
all this time within three hundred (Continued on page 54) 
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A bunch of live decoys who know their business 


HEY say the wild 

geese are getting 
scarcer year by 
year—but you 
needn't look at me! 
At an extremely ten- 
der age there developed 
within my breast a 





The 
OOSEe 





tive, * oppor ity t 

Smear me a : 
om lex ganders, there wou 

have been a bloody « 


When It Gets You You’re Gone 


choice of riches 
fame or, as an alter 
the opportunit 
mess 


in Goosedom. 
The thrill of my f 


fervid, burning ambi- wild gobbler, the w 
tion to take the life of elation over my fi! 
a wild goose. As youth buck, will never be 


changed to manhood, 
and manhood took on 
the added weight of years and avoirdupois, this unholy 
ambition flamed into a passion that threatened to dis- 
place my capacity for earning a living or for carrying on 
the other conventional requirements of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Like many another youngster, I passed from the early 
stage of fondling an empty gun to that of hunting squir- 
rels and cotton-tail rabbits, along with such doves as 
could be potted on a fence or bare limb, and I gradually 
progressed to the accomplishment of shooting doves, 
quail, snipe and plover on the wing, as well as ducks. 
Throughout all these early years while my sporting in- 


stinct was being nurtured into an integral part of my 
makeup, the longing to bag old branta canadensis grew 
and rankled until it was 
nothing short of-an obses 
sion. If some fairy god- 


By Wallace Fraser 


gotten; but even t 
exaltation of these out 
standing experiences has been clouded somewhat by 
inordinate, constantly thwarted urge to bring down t 
grandpa of all the goslings. The numerous abortive 
tempts which I made to consummate this ambition 
the years slipped by were enough to convince me t 
geese are by nature exempt from human machinatio1 
that they bear charmed lives, surrounded by an invisi 
curtain of immunity, except for the fact that my en 
friends and acquaintances were from time to time su 
cessful in bringing them to pot. The chagrin occasion¢ 
by repeated failures was only fuel added to the flames 
my desire for gore. 

You fellows who have had goose shooting over 
decoys on the Pacific slope or the Gulf coast or in t 


goose 








mother had offered me the 
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Left—A bag of Carolina geese. Above—Brant shooting 
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Mississippi Valley, and who look 
on it as rather commonplace 
sport on account of the ease with 
which the limit can be filled, may 
turn an unsympathetic ear to my 
tale of woe; but I would bet a 
horse that there is many a bozo 
ho has fallen on the same hard 
rail that I followed. 


[ claim two unique features for 
his yarn. First, I am going to 
uddle through without dwelling 
the matter of grub. In prac- 
tically all of the hunting stories 
have read, there is a _ vast 
ount of space devoted to the 
oxicating fragrance of the 
ning Java, the beauties and 
onders of broiled bacon, the 
overpowering allurement of fried 
eggs, and the ineffable grandeur 
of a sublime stack of pancakes. 
In the second place, this is a 
‘ord of defeat instead of suc- 
However, in unveiling my 
redilection for failure in one 
rticular field, I can, in all 


“~ 












] > ante ys 
odestyv g f 4 : - ia + 
esty, salve my wounded sen W oe y* 


ibilities with the recollection of 
outstanding successes in others. 
In fact, those of my comrades 
who, on rare occasions, have wiped my eye with rifle or 
scatter-gun, have invariably deemed their feat of sufficient 
importance to warrant its frequent recounting to the rest 
of the stove-shooters. 


NE morning in late October I was awakened by the 

honking of geese. A heavy rain had fallen the day 
before, and the air outside was still and foggy. It was 
evident that a norther would break within a few hours. 
Rising in the dark, I saddled up, and was soon on my 
way to the forks of the river, loaded down with a mixed 
lot of shells and armed with an old double-barreled gun. 
It was still dark when I stationed myself in a pile of 
driftwood and brush on the sandbar, and the fog was 
almost as thick as gumbo. Just as day broke, the norther 
struck with a blast that nearly carried me off my feet. 
\nother downpour of rain came with it, driven with a 
orce that was almost blinding; and then the doggondest 
ight of ducks came down that river that I ever saw 
efore or since. 

In less than twenty minutes my shells were all gone, 
and I had a creditable string of assorted ducks to offset 
the fact that I was almost drowned and _ practically 
frozen. Then came the geese, a long, V-shaped bunch of 


‘ 
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She seems not to like the looks of the camera man 


at least forty, right straight over my head and not twenty 
yards high! There I stood without a shell to my name! 
3rothers, it was almost more than I could stand, in the 
light of all my longing for such an opportunity. Strong 
men have wept down the necks of casual bystanders for 
less cause than that. 

Then there was that time up in the Panhandle. From 
the road I could see at least a hundred geese huddled 
on one of the circular lakes that dot the plains country. 


‘THis particular lake was small, and the geese almost 
covered it. They were just about half a mile from 
the road, and there was absolutely no trace of cover or 
concealment that would enable a hunter to get within 
shotgun range. If they had been in the midst of a glassy 
sea they could not have been more in the bare and un- 
decorated open. I maneuvered along the road until I 
was straight upwind from the goose-covered pond; and 
finding the wire fence choked with giant Russian this- 
tles, similar to tumble weeds, I loosed two or three and 
let the gale carry them down to the geese. The weeds 
-aused no special concern among the flock, although 
every brantine eye was fixed on them as they rolled and 
bounded long. After trying this several times, I wriggled 
under the fence, and using 
the biggest thistle I could 
find as a shield, I started 





Right—Giving a Canada goose the once over. 


’hotos by courtesy of Canadian National Ry. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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This is the way experienced and safe hunters hang their deer 





Ransylvania Front 


Where Planted Deer and Bears Make Mixed Sport 


By Gilbert Irwin 


COUPLE ot hunters from one of the numerous 
camps down Kettle Creek came to Buckhorn Camp 
a couple of days after the season opened, after advice 
or sympathy. Well, they didn’t get the latter. 

“We killed a bear this morning,” they explained, “but a 
couple of wardens came along after we had hung him. They 
looked him over, examined his teeth, said he was illegal; 
and took along the carcass and high-jacked us $100. It’s 
an outrage,” they swore, “and we’re going to take it up 
with our congressman.” 

It developed that they had shot a cub weighing about fifty 
pounds, something that no real 
sportsman who knows Penn’s Woods 
hunting commandments would think 
of doing; for legal bruin must have 
at least celebrated one birthday, and 
anyone abroad with firearms should 
know that cubs are born from 
December to March and could not 
possibly be legal game the following 
open season. 





WE HAD a dentist in camp, but 
he wasn’t able to help those dis- 
rusted imitation nimrods. “Want 
me to examine your cub’s teeth be- 
fore you take a pot shot at them? 
You'd better read up on game laws 
and know something about bears be- 
side nursery tales,” he told them. 
“Confine your barrage to adult 
bears, obey those forest signs which 
say, ‘Save the baby bears.’ ” 

Deer and elk seasons run concur- 
rently in Penn’s Woods, and bears 
are legal game, if one year old, from 
November 1 to December 15. The 
experienced hunter packs along a 
few pumpkin ball loads when he goes 





The D.D.S. and his Sinnemahoning bear skin 


for small game in November, for you are liable to meet y 
bearskin rug on the hoof any time or anywhere in 
mountains, 

“If it had only been a couple of weeks later I’d have 
bagged a whopping bear that trotted right past me up 
Spook Andy Ridge,” an excited grouse hunter yelled. 

“Did you read the game law extracts on the back of } 
license ?” one of our party asked, and he reckoned not, pul! 
it out and read, “Bear, open season Nov. 1 to Dec. 15,” and 
then swore. I noticed that he had failed to countersign | 
license, and told him that it meant a fine if the wat 
caught him. 

The high pressure 
the state press about 
mountain residents out of house 
home has imbued about every 
and city resident who can raise t 
$2 for a license and scrape up 
kind of a gun with the idea 
motoring out in the morning and r 
turning at night with his rack, be 
or other game. 


+ 


broadcast 
deer eat 


+ 


HEN our party landed at Cr 

Fork on Sunday the last d 
of November, appearances were that 
they were staging a homecoming 
revival of old lumbering and rait 
men days, for the mountain vill 
of a dozen houses—once a rip-f 
ing sawmill town of perhaps 2,000 
people—was crowded with ¢ 
tents going up, red-clad hunters 
riving every few minutes and hiking 
back to the hundreds of camps 
the woods. 

This was Potter County—known 

to trout purists the country over 
Sinnemahoning, Kettle Creek 
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other famed streams—the heart of the Black Forest which 

half a dozen northern Pennsylvania mountain 

counties. It is the premier hunting and fishing sector of 

Penn's Woods, but in deer season about the same epic is 

staged in more than half of the sixty-seven counties of the 
tate, all sections being readily reached by car from the 
merous towns and cities. 

‘They'll sure bust the meat trust if they all get their hunk 
of venison,” one of our crowd observed; but I am sure we 
all thought more about our chances in that mob. We had 

ie to the most remote mountain region, as near heaven as 
possible and still be Penn- 


includes a 


This is the way inexperienced and dangerous hunters hang deer 


and thrillers of long ago when venison was the mountain 
meat and bears and panthers were as much hunters as 
hunted. There is nothing that peps up a hunter who motors 
several hundred miles and half freezes, and then finds park- 
ing space and bunking room at a premium, like those broad- 
casts of Blackforesters. 

It was late and we were all tired when camp was in order 
that Sunday night. We turned in, turned over and then 
rolled out at 4:30 Monday morning, opening day, and pres- 
ently were on the outside of a substantial breakfast to take 
us over the hogsbacks and Black Forest ridges—that is 

except a couple of new hunt- 





lvania, but about every one 
of the counties of the state 
was represented in that army 
of tentative deer slayers, and 


in addition numerous hunters 
from New York, Ohio and 
other states. 

"THERE were sportsmen 


who have hunted Sinne- 
ithoning wilds since planted 
deer became legal game a 
dozen years ago, old timers 
who bagged their native 
Black Forest deer and bear 
when it was hauled out in 
carload lots and when every 
lumbering outfit had its meat 
ters. But more numerous 
were the town and cityites out for their first try at that easy 
deer or bear kill of which they had been reading. 
lf there are any types of guns—except automatics which 
re barred—not represented in the armament of that motley 
iy of nimrods they must be in museums. In addition to 
the modern high powers were plenty of obselete army 
types up to .45-70, Springfields of many models, Krags, 
Mausers, Rosses and others used on both sides in the World 
: ir, to say nothing of shotguns and pumpkin balls. The 
ickforesters were marshaled, from great grandfathers to 
and for the latter Leatherstocking days in Penn’s 
Woods is a glorious event. 
Owing to deep snows, sparse population and bad roads 
hool is held in summer. This gives Sinnemahoning youth 
| time on the game trails, also plenty of trouting in the 
long summer mornings and evenings. Along Kettle, Cross- 
iork, Pine and numerous Sinnemahoning forks and branches 
Potter, Tioga, Cameron and Clinton counties the old 
timers come to the numerous camps and spin their yarns 
of deer and bear eating them out of house and home, 


ur hins, 





A typical Pennsylvania mountain deer camp 





ers who breakfasted light. 
“How many eggs?” the cook 
asked them, and they said, 
“One.” The following morn- 
ing, and _ thereafter, they 
yelled, “All you have,” when 
asked that question. 

Hunting, sunrise to sunset, 
says the state game laws; and 
that meant from 7:03 a. m. 
to 4:36 p. m., and during 
about every minute the bom- 
bardment in Potter County 
wilds that day was akin to 
the French front. 

“No use in putting on a 
drive for a couple of days 
until those tenderfeet get 
their fill and hike out,” our 
captain said. Those planted deer refuse to take regular run- 
ways, and drives are just as productive for the day hunters 
and snipers as for those who drive them out. They graze 
the fields and pose by the highways during the long closed 
season and become unafraid of man. It is open hunting in 
which the rankest amateur has about equal chances with the 
expert, and probably as many of those unsuspecting deer 
were bagged the first few hours on opening day as during 
the rest of the fifteen-day season. Then the herds stampede 
for the fastnesses and getting your mountain mutton or 
bruin becomes rather a survival of the strenuous. 

Our camp paired off and hunted the trails and abandoned 
fields in the valley and on mountain sides. When the high 
powers binged, and the black powder loads boomed, like 


other hunters, when missiles came our way we hugged the 
went down and stayed there was a 
an argument over the kill, 
and then it seemed to be 
far and as 
page 54) 


When a deer 
rush to the scene, and usually 
unless it happened to be illegal, 
every hunter’s main business to get away as 
quickly as possible. Things (Continued on 


ground. 
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arolina in the awnin’ 
By 








Of a sudden the 
turkey was in the 
air. In a flash 
I was on my feet 
I held for his 
body leading hin 
slightly and fired 









Jonas brightened. “Ol’ houn’s get al 
all right,” he said eagerly. “If weathah e 
up a little, suh, we go, eh?” 

“We do,” I agreed. He departed, grinni 
In Jinny’s bright and fragrant kitchen 
found a strange darky; a little, weazened, wrinkled cha 
who wriggled bashfully at my greeting. 

“Dis yere’s Jake, Mist’ Cap’n,” Jinny said. “Jake done 
live on de aidge of de swamp—” 

“Call all de bucks in dis yere county by der fust names,” 
/ Jonas put in happily. “Mist’ Frank done give him dat cal 

CoNCLUSION he live in and let him trap the swamp. Jake say he hear we 

HERE was a soft drumming of rain on the roof, a get no deer so he come along to he’p us. Jake done 
soft plashing of water in the eaves, a damp yet not that Molly houn’ which have mo’ deer killed befo’ her de: 
unpleasant odor of leaves and mould and earth stealing any other houn’ in dis paht of Cahalina. Yassuh! Com 
through my window when I awoke on the morning’ a buck in front of Molly dat buck fin’ out he sho’ g 

of my fifth day in the South Carolina pinelands. The dawn, put his bes’ foot fohwahd.” 

faint and gray, was in the sky, imprisoned by a heavy mist; 

a low mist that sat on the tips of the live-oaks and discharged POURED all three darkies a libation which I sugg« 

a soaking drizzle to the earth below. that they dedicate to jolly old St. Hubert, the patron saint 

Jonas had awakened me. He was lighting the fire and _ of all good shooting men and left to eat a leisurely breakfast 
when the quick flame shot up from the pitch-pine kindling When I had finished and had enjoyed a pipe before the 
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o> Yeh Was 7 p 
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he turned to me and seeing that | was awake voiced a dole- fire I called in Jonas. “Any sign of the rain stopping?” 
ful “Too bad, Cap’n suh. I done thought sho’ we get dat I asked. 
buck today.” “Sho’ is, Cap’n suh,” he replied. “Mighty fine drizzle 


It was too bad in a way, though I enjoy a gray day now _ right now; skase ‘nuff to wet yo’.” I looked outside; I had 
and then. My shooting trip which had begun so happily the _ no difficulty in determining that it was raining and that the 
first day in the fields had not continued in that vein when it rain looked decidedly wet. However, I could not beat 
came to the pursuit of larger game. For two days now we disappoint such keenness so said, “Very well; we'll go. 
had driven the bayheads with unwavering determination and Saddle the mules.” He departed beaming. 
| had not been rewarded with the sight of a single stag. We had scarcely reached the plantation gate before we 
True, our amiable neighbor, Mist’ John, who with his were joined by Mist’ John, Miss Dorothy and one colored 
attractive young daughter had joined us in the chase, had retainer with three hounds on leash. After we had shake! 


been vouchsafed a long shot at a good buck with a first- hands Mist’ John said, “I see you have Jake with you this 

rate rack of antlers. He frankly admitted that he had missed morning, and Molly ... How yo’, Jake?” 

completely. And once a wary old stag had outwitted us in “Middlin’, Mist’ John,” Jake replied with his engaging 
h 


& most brazen manner. When the hounds came through’ grin. “Ol’ man not so peart any mo’ ’ceptin’ when afta 
they found his tracks where he had crossed the road below deer. Pears lak heahin’ the houn’s mek me fohget dat misery 


us. He had simply run the gamut of five standers who in mah back.” 


completely surrounded the lower end of the bay thicket “Some of us check with you in that,” Mist’ John replied 
without giving any one so much as an instant’s view of him- with sincerity. Then added to me: “What have you in 
self. But one cannot shoot what one cannot see. So I had mind for this mawnin’, Captain?” 

drawn a blank for the two days. The following morning “T’ve put myself in Jake’s hands,” I answered. 

I spent in pursuit of turkeys. We saw one fine gobbler but He nodded with satisfaction. “We'll leave it to Jake.” 
he was a hundred yards away and winging swiftly toward We rode on down the road for a mile or so, turned into 


the swamp. That afternoon I had extraordinarily fine shoot- the woods and dismounted finally at the head of the thicket 
ing in the dove fields which partly compensated me for my which Jake had elected to drive. It was a large thicket ot 
failure with the larger game. bay, myrtle and huckleberry, with a few tall pines looking 

“Well, Jonas,” I remarked to my gloomy-faced hench- down on its tangle. Farther in, enclosing the pond, were 
man as [ got out of bed, “the day isn’t over yet. the usual water oaks, gums and cypresses. The tract had 
We'll have breakfast and then take another look at the been logged over at one time and pine stumps were frequem! 
weather. Personally I don’t mind a little rain just so We flushed near its edge one of the largest coveys of quail 
long as it doesn’t interfere with the hounds.” I have ever seen; that is, if it was one covey and not two 
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There were between sixteen and twenty birds in the air on 
the flush. We watched them buzz away like great bumble 
bees to the cover which had meant safety to them from 
many a marauding hawk. 

Jake took command. “Hold dem houn’s till I put the 
ge’mmen on dey stan’s,” he instructed Jonas. “When yo’ 
heahs me blow mah hawn let Molly go fust; den let go de 
rest.” 

Mist’ John, Miss Dorothy and I followed Jake along a 
faint road; one of the many such roads one finds in the 
coastal region of South Carolina that seem to start nowhere 
in particular and go nowhere. Their vagueness and irre- 
sponsibility is charming. They are, of course, the more 
deeply indented parts of very ancient roads that perhaps 
serve now as game trails; the fainter portions have long 
since been obliterated by grass and shrubbery. Some two 
hundred yards down the road we posted Miss Dorothy with 
strict, if bashful, instructions from Jake to keep alert as 
deer often broke from the cover at this point and made for 
the swamp that lay beyond. Mist’ John drew a post a short 
distance farther down and inside the thicket. He grimaced 
at me as he made his way through the dripping bays and 
myrtles. Jake finally left me in a slight swell at the bayhead’s 
end. I pushed into a clump of myrtle and found a seat 
on a pine stump. 


|? SEEMED a very long time to me before the hounds 

found; actually it was less than a quarter of an hour. 
But once they started giving tongue their music was merry 
enough. They were sweeping, so far as I could determine, 
down the center of the bayhead; they should bring the buck 
past Mist’ John. If he missed I might get a shot. My tem- 
perature mounted at an alarming pace. I crouched on my 
seat, the little gun tightly clenched in my hand, tense, watch- 
ful. Then abruptly the chase swung to the left. The deer 
was making for the swamp; he must emerge somewhere near 
Miss Dorothy. I dashed for the old road and ran toward 
her just in time to see the pack cross the road. I sat down 
on a pine log bitterly disappointed. 

Soon Jake came down the rvad toward me. I learned that 
the buck had passed below Miss Dorothy’s stand; she had 
heard him crashing 
through the brush 
but believed him 
headed toward her 
father. Jake had 
seen him bound 
across the road—a 


Coming toward me I 
saw not one but two 
bucks. They were run- 
ning easily—not slow- 
ly, but in earnest 
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fair sized stag but nothing, as he put it, “To mek sorrow 
ovah.” He added that his hound, Molly, would soon be back 
as he had trained her to return at the sound of the horn. 
Whereupon he blew four long and mournful notes, repeat- 
ing them at short intervals. She would be certain to bring 
at least one or two of the others back with her, so he told 
us, and we could then immediately organize another drive. 
It turned out as he said. By the time Mist’ John arrived 
—also in answer to the summons of the horn—Molly had 
returned and sure enough she was followed by two other 
hounds. We could still hear an occasional note from the 
rest as they drove deeper into the swamp. 

“Let ‘em go,” said Jake. “We-all have ’gagement with 
ol’ buck dat stay in bayhead near sawdust pile.” He left us 
to fetch the mules. We held a post-mortem over our failure 
to bag the buck and completely exonerated Miss Dorothy, 
though she insisted that she was to blame. But she wasn’t. 
The buck had crossed the road a full hundred yards be- 
low her. 

After a few minutes of riding we came upon the saw- 
dust pile, about the only evidence that remained of the mill 
which had once clanked noisily in this wilderness. Below 
it was the cover we were to drive; the usual bayhead dif- 
fering in no way from the rest. It was here Jake had 
killed a huge rattler in October. He had strung it up on 
a pine and hacked a notch at head and tail to show its length. 
It was an incredible span; I shall not give the measurement 
here, lacking verification as I do. 


E took stands very similar to the ones we had occupied 
on the last drive; Miss Dorothy down one edge, Mist’ 
John farther down and well inside; I, at the lower end. The 
three hounds headed by the dominat- 
ing Molly were released at the sound i. 
of the horn. They were slower in find- 
ing, this time, and when they did it { 
was a doe. She jumped from her bed 2 
with the frantic hounds at her heels, 
charged down on Mist’ John, doubled 
back when she saw him and came out 
within thirty yards of Miss Dorothy. 
“Hussy!” shouted Dorothy furi- 
ously. “On your way!” 
“Dah’s a buck in der still,” 
Jake said earnestly when we 
were reunited a few minutes 
later. He paused to summon 
the hounds, then went on: 
“Yassuh; a big 
buck smaht as 
all git out. He 
layin’ close in 
(Continued on a 
page 13) ia 
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1 Brown Bears H. J. 
Of Cook’s Inlet 





By 
Burkhard 














A close-up of the mammal’s 
jaws, that at the left being 
42 inches long. As shown it 
is buried 6 inches in the sand 











Rufy, the author and Rusty examining skeleton of a huge mammal 


CONCLUSION 

AY 28TH.—Weather vile, blowing a gale. Decided 

to stay on the boat as in a combination of rain and 

wind I am constantly wiping rain off my bifocals 

which I can’t do without, not to mention accurate 
shooting in such weather. Lay around the boat all day, re- 
paired marine glasses, an old .405 Winchester, etc., and in 
the evening Nick and I took a six-mile walk down the beach 
for exercise, returning to the boat at 10:30 p. m. Never 
dark here even during darkest weather at this season. A 
bowl of good hot soup and then the sleeping bag. 

May 29th. Looked out of the porthole at 4 a. m. on a dirty 
morning. Stayed snugly in the boat until I got the itch to be 
doing something. Rusty and I decided to try for another 
big bear we had seen two or three times before, about three 
miles from the boat, where he was apparently satisfied to 
move around very little. While working in his direction we 
saw three more bears, a female and two two-year-olds, which 
we carefully avoided, not wanting any stampedes. When we 
were almost within range of the big fellow the rain increased 
to a flood and the wind into a young cyclone. We couldn’t 
see fifty yards. It had apparently settled down for an all 
day job, so we hiked back to the boat which always seems 
like a fairy palace after a hard day. Had a bully dinner 
topped off with candy and pudding. Drinking a small black 
as the wind howls and rocks the boat. 

May 30th. The usual rotten weather continues. Haven't 
seen a single bear on the beach since the day we entered 
the bay, and we can see four-fifths of the beach of the 
whole bay from the boat during high tide. These bears 
are cautious and their eyesight is not so bad as often sup- 
posed to be. We left the boat after lunch and soon located 
two bears of good size, male and female, at timberline where 
they could be stalked if wind was carefully watched. As 
neither was big enough for a specimen, we decided to study 
them at close range. Wind had slowed down and rain 
stopped, and we easily got to within 300 yards when certain 
difficulties arose, as the male was hopped up to the nth 
power and it seemed impossible for him to move more slowly 
than about eight miles per hour. He circled the female, 


charged up and down hill, slashed into the snow drifts and 
otherwise worked himself into a sizzling frenzy of bear af- 


fection. But to the female he was entirely invisible and 
continued digging amongst the rocks for choice juicy bus 
etc. The confounded male was making big circles 
seemed to be all over the place. We were afraid he wor 
get our wind and spoil the circus, but by careful sneaking 
we finally got to within about 125 yards, after he quiet 
down a bit. The male sidled up to her, licked her nose a1 
started to wash her face, and got a five-ton smash in 
neck as a reward. His next approach brought better result 
The female rose straight on her hind legs as he stood ab 
her and they locked arms and rocked back and forth pl 
fully nipping and cuffing each other. Then the fer 
climbed up above a perpendicular wall of solid hard s! 
about fifteen feet high and lay down. 


HE male stood straight on his hind feet, got a good grij 

in the shale with his claws and shot himself up beside | 
as though he had been fired from a catapult. It is mig 
impressive to have brought home to you the tremendous 
strength and almost unbelievable agility of these big beasts 
as the binoculars make them appear twenty feet away. % 
appeared so indifferent to his most ardent advances that 
also began to turn over rocks and dig around in the bru 
Then the female gradually edged over toward us in | 
digging operations and we carefully retreated. They did 
discover our eavesdropping. 

Saw several other bears today and spent lots of time 
them with the glasses. Seems a damned shame to shoot the 
big happy beasts who ask only to be left alone, but when m 
lested and especially if surprised at short range they may 
had medicine. If this were not so they wouldn’t survive | 
in this age of high-power rifles and gasoline. Many 
Alaska hunters avoid the brownies as they apparently bell 
it foolish to start something they may not be able to fin! 
successfully. One of them said to me “They ain’t no u 
nohow so I jist leave ’em alone.” 

May 31st. Three miles up the beach, then a stiff, rous 
climb up the mountains toward a big basin where we h 
seen several bears, one of them probably larger than the big 
bear killed the 27th. He appeared to be extraordinarily long 
in proportion to height and had quite a distinct dark stripé 
along his back. The big bear shot the 27th also shows the 
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stripe, which can be seen distinctly in one photo of him. 
Working up to where we hoped to locate the big long boy, 
we ran into a sow and two cubs above us at about 300 yards. 
[he sow was a scurvy-looking old party with big rubbed 
itches and not at all interesting. There being only a high 
unded ridge between us and the basin where the big long 
was hanging out, we ducked out of sight to avoid stam- 
ding them in that direction and lay quietly in the long 
rass hoping the trio would move off. At intervals the old 
lady stood up with head high and sniffed the air and looked 
he landscape over carefully as though she might have got a 
slight trace of our scent, but not sufficient to satisfy her. 
We lay there with the rocks digging into us in a dozen 
aces, but as she was very suspicious and constantly on the 
alert we debated on our chances of backing out without being 
seen. Decided to stand up and throw a scare into them and 
ray that they would not stampede over the ridge into the 
basin and spoil our chances with the big long boy. We stood 
up in plain sight and she saw us at once and instantly the 
ubs disappeared in the brush as though on signal, while 
he sized us up carefully on her hind legs. Then she landed 
on all fours and charged down the gulch at us in big jumps. 
took us about four seconds to reach a point that would 
enable us to keep her in sight most of the time until she 
eached a big rib of rock which projected into the gulch and 
turned the stream to the east. I stood with the rifle steady 
as she reached the rock rib, and expected to have to kill her 
when she reached our side of it. But she didn’t show up 
after covering three-quarters of the distance. We carefully 
sized up the layout, not particularly liking the idea of try- 
g¢ to stop her in thick brush should she try a flanking move- 
ent on us. 


\ AITED what seemed half an hour and decided that the 
tricky wind had carried our scent to her and knocked 
| the spirit of battle out of her. We climbed the ridge be- 

tween us and the big basin, and 

carefully peering over the top saw 

he two cubs and a pair of two- 

year-olds making four clean sets of 

tracks across the snow in the upper , 

end of the basin. Haven't yet 

learned what became of the old 

lady. That ruined another day but ‘ 

we got a thrill out of her bluff to ; 

drive us out of her township. 





June Ist. Left boat at 6 a. m. and climbed up to the big 
basin country and again tried to locate the big long boy. 
After spending a lot of time and failing to find him, spotted 
another good bear and two smaller ones at about 350 yards. 
After reaching a ridge with a rounded bare top about 300 
yards from them, found one of the smaller bears had the 
most beautiful coat we had ever seen. It was very light in 
color and looked like silk in the wind. 

The basin was cut up into a maze of steep brushy gulches 
with almost bare mesas between them, making it almost im- 
possible to stalk the three bears without first crossing the 
bare ridge into full view. Shooting that distance with the 
wind plowing a gale seemed ridiculous, but just then the 
smaller bear with the beautiful coat decided to come to our 
ridge and get acquainted, and the big bear trailed along about 
fifty yards behind him. I was willing to end the hunt right 
there provided they didn’t get into a big brushy gulch at the 
foot of our ridge where they would be out of sight. 


O at about 250 yards I opened up on the big bear and, not 

allowing enough elevation, missed the first shot. Dropped 
to sitting position and knocked him into the gulch with the 
second. The smaller bear stood up straight to look for the 
big bear and not seeing him beat it through the brush and 
across the maze of gulches. I had flattened out prone and 
just before he reached the next gulch knocked him down 
with a shot through the foreleg just at body line, as he disap- 
peared in the brush. We trailed him through the mess of 
brushy gulches and finally caught him climbing a very steep 
pitch trying to slip over a saddle. I dropped on the snow 
and the first shot, at what Rusty thought was 350 yards, 
killed him without a kick. It was a shoulder shot. Like a 
sack of spuds he rolled and skidded down the mountain on 
the snow for 100 yards. We were quite a distance from 
where the fracas had started and in the meantime the weather 
had improved to a regular blizzard. But the bear had to be 
skinned though we nearly froze do- 
ing the job. Toted the skin and 
skull down to where I had knocked 
the big bear into the gulch and 
found that I had made the old 





‘> - , . . 
te tenderfoot’s mistake of not making 
' sure of the first bear before taking 

- ; on the second one. Tracked him 


al through brushy gulches as it grew 
“ colder (Continued on page 48) 























At the left the author looking gloomier than he felt. 
of these bears which is not plainly discernible in the photographs 








At right another bear. There is a stripe on the backs 
Circle—A glimpse at the bear country 
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Right—After the 
mallards have es- 
tablished a feed- 
ing ground on 
the fields, the 
lake or slough is 
only a watering 
place and rest- 
ing and roosting 
ground Left 

Because you have 
to take them at 
any angle, _ the 
pit is the ideal 
blind as it allows 
theshooter to get 
set for his shot 





a 


UCK shooting generally may 
be duck shooting but stub- 
ble-flighting on mallards is 
a game of its own. To the 

man who has been there the very 
mention calls up a flock of things 
that warm and quicken the blood— 
whiffling musical wings playing on 
the air of the colorful dawn or sun- 
set, or in the still moonlight or in 
the darkness; dotted strings and 
mists of birds that move above the 
horizon; great fields in yellow 
shock or paling stubble where 
crickets chirp a wild paean at hand 
and threshers hum and sing in the 
distance; the croak of crane or 
honk of wild goose on the air: the 
wondrous plainland open spaces at 
their best. And mallards on the 
stubble !—that is the final touch to 
make life worth living for a hunter. 

There are only two sorts of 
shooting in this class. The other 
shooting. When the 
greenhead some fifty years ago 


1s roose 


found that the grain fields of the prairies provided in autumn 
far better living than the marshes and determined to be- 
come something of an upland gamebird, he showed his brains 
and that he was fit to succeed where others fail. 
years have gone by he has become more and more a field- 








=\tubble- Highting 


Hamilton M. Laing 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 
Wild Turkeys of the Delta 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


When Rutledge and his negro friend Steve go after 
Carolina gobblers many things happen. In _our 
opinion this one of Rutledge’s very best true stories 


After You Shoot Your Game 
By ELMER KEITH 
A practical down-to-earth article on an important and 


often neglected phase of hunting, written by a Westerner 
who knows what he’s talking about 


Those Mexican Bass You’ve 
Heard About 


In which J.F. TWEEDY pictures graphically the fish- 

ing at Don Martin Lake, not far from San Antonio 

This is the place from which some of the ripest products 
of our Hero’s Corner have come 


Also: 

More MAN-EATERS of INDIA, a fresh 
instalment of Askins’ OUR AMERICAN GAME 
ANIMALS, and a rousing Polar bear story by Dr. 

Richard L. Sutton 











As the 


past. Stubble shooting on du 
is not to be had generally on 
plains, of course, but only in 
vicinity of lakes and large sloug! 
—the places that were duck 
grounds originally, where the sport 
was merely changed a bit by 
changing habits of this one du 
species. 


seem to be a thing of the golden 


HE distance that the birds 

go from watering ground 
feeding ground is very consicde 
able—often as much as twenty mi 
—and they have the delightful | 
it (from hunter’s standpoint) 
returning regularly night and m 
ing to a field from which they o1 
have gleaned a comfortable cro) 
ful of grain. Grain to a mallai 
means wheat or barley, and best 
all they love a field on which 
stubble has been burned, leaving 1 
parched or singed heads for e: 
gleaning. 

There may be several reas 
why ducks love a burned field. 
is probably no pleasant experiet 


making a landing on the points of stiff-stubble tips. On 
feeding ground one can always see much down hanging 
the tips of the stubble spears. 
able flier, makes a rather heavy landing on terra firma, a! 
it is noticeable that a flock of incoming birds to the fiel 


For the mallard, though 


feeder—for which many thousands of sports and hunters 
have said “God bless him!” True, many wheat farmers of 
the Northwest, especially in the Canadian provinces, have 
said it a little differently—for a hungry greenhead can ac- 
commodate about six ounces of wheat a day—but according 
to present indications it is a certainty that following two 
disastrous breeding seasons, duck damage to crops would 


always circles and recircles again and again before actual! 
making the descent. This trait of reluctant landing, cover- 
ing much ground meanwhile, has brought thousands of ma! 
lards to the game bag of the hunters. Singed grain head 
make easy chewing for the greenhead. And chew them | 
does, taking the head of wheat or barley in his bill, biting 
it to loosen the kernels and catching the latter deftly wit! 


J 





oh! 
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the tongue. He chews heads of grain but 
swallows only kernels and a little chaff, 
packing his gullet to the chin. Where ducks 
take to stubble-feeding early in the season 
while the crop still stands in shock, consid- 
erable damage may be done to a crop. | 
have seen every head of wheat threshed 
clean from the sheaves on the outside of the 
shock and the latter even pulled down and 
trampled. A greedier bird than duck or 
goose would be hard to imagine. 

In earlier days we used to look upon the 
stubble shooting as something to come rather 
late in the season—the cream of it to be 
drawn off in October. But the duck seemed 
to change his ways and latterly good flights 
have been found working upon the shocks 
even in the opening of the season in mid- 
September. Greenhead almost invariably be- 
gins his grain feeding by leaving the slough 
or lake and working on the field closest at 
hand. Such a feeding ground is not always 
a lucky find for Nimrod for the reason that 





Then there is always the possibility of a shock of grain 


the first shots turned on the incoming birds are apt to get playing on account of greenhead’s trick of night feeding. 


to the ears of the remaining birds on the slough and so 


The hunter at this time meets some exasperating moments. 


queer the game entirely. At a few hundred yards a broad- I have piled out of bed at 3 a. m., gone to the sloughs while 
side from twelve gauges is a bit too much for the nerve of the northern lights were dancing heel and toe across a 
even the blasé greenhead. A field at a mile from lake or moonlit sky, and then somewhere in the hour before dawn, 
slough is ideal because in that distance the birds are not heard the pattering and wing whiffling of hundreds of mal- 
greatly alarmed by shooting and while en route to the field lards rising and passing away out to the feeding ground; 


do not reach any considerable elevation. 


and at other times equally early I have gone to the field and 


before the eastern sky had even begun to lighten and color, 

HERE is a great difference between the early autumn _ sat with hundreds of tantalizing birds swirling around nois- 
and the later flights. In September mallards usually ily, close, but out of eye-shot and thundering down into the 
feed close to the water. They will feed then three times stubble with a roar—when not a shot could be fired. I have 


daily, and on a windy, blustery 
day small parties may be drib- 
bling back and forth during al- 
t every hour. Also they 
come to the stubble in the 
morning before daylight and 
hold back at evening to whiffle 
about when it is too dark for 
hooting even if the law al- 
lowed it. It is very hard to get 

good morning shoot in Sep- 
tember—the evening then, or 
the rough day being much 
better. When there is good 
moonlight, especially on the 
waxing of the moon the stub- 
ble game may not be worth 
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had the experience too of taking 
stand before dawn to locate the out- 
going flight, getting trace of not a 
bird till sunrise and then of a sudden 


and hearing two or three 


thousand mallards hurrying home- 
ward from the field—where they had 
doubtless been feeding while I was 
in bed! 


HE late flights toward the end of 

October are more dependable, for 
then the birds come out in the morn- 
ing after dawn, return to the water 
about 9:30 and move out again to 
feed about 3 p. m., making the flight 
to roosting ground just before dark. 


They then make their longest 
flight to the fields and work 
almost entirely at this time 
on a daylight basis. Shoot- 
ing on the stubble now is 
much more satisfactory than 
earlier and the hunter gets 
better game at that, though 
the later birds may some- 
times prove a bit more wily 
—this last depending on the 
time spent on the fields since 
their arrival from the north, 
and their recent experiences 
(Continued on page 49) 






Left—Stubble shooting 
is a plebeian sort of 
game, a matter of gun, 
shovel and flivver. A 
mixing of geese with 
freenheads always is 
a possibility, and here 
some ‘‘wavies’’ joined 
the bag. Circle—Mal- 
lards decoy to goose de- 
coys ( honker type) quite 
well. A snapshot of an 
incoming flock takenan 
instant before the open- 
ing of hostilities 
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Canoe and outboard motor used in lake trout fishing 


ake ‘Trout ‘Lactics 





Namaycush Pushes Ably To 
The Front 


HERE was a time, and not 





By 


spoonhook at that time had mad 


far removed from the pres- " its appearance and Forrester spe 

ent at that, when the lake R bert Page I in oln ulated if it would not make 

trout was considered in a O Cc excellent lake trout lure and fig 
class with the dubs among our ured that “any invention, however: 


fresh water fishes. Its rank was that of a commercial fish 
pure and simple, readily to be got in the markets, hence 
graded along with the bullheads, the carp and the snapping 
turtles. The angling literateurs were not favorably disposed 
with regard to the fish, the more learned in the brilliant 
coterie turning thumbs down on namaycush and generally 
evincing a “pain in the eye” when a discussion started on 
the merits of this deep-water denizen. No one had the 
heart to write long and engrossing treatises on this fish 
and its position in the piscatorial nomenclature. Hardly. 
Not while men were engaged in the pleasant pastime of 
wiping out the noble grayling in the streams of Michigan 
and the brook trout in such streams as the Brule of Wis- 
consin (for which see Hallock’s “Angler’s Reminiscences’”’). 
He remarks: “Tens of thousands of very large brook trout 
are taken from the Brule, along the entire stream every 
year, and I cannot imagine how it is kept from depletion 


except by annual accessions from the great lake. It is no 
uncommon thing for a couple of anglers to report one 


thousand trout as the result of three or four days’ fishing!” 
Hallock wrote this in the 80s. With such activities being 
pleasantly engaged in and noble fish being caught merely 
as a score proposition and being thrown away when the 
day’s count had been made, one can readily realize that 
such a “common” fish as the lake trout would stand little 
show with the sporting fraternity of that day. 


ROBABLY it was Henry William Herbert (Frank 

Forrester) who first put the stigma of proletarianism 
(if you will) on the lake trout. He wrote in 1850: “These 
great, bad, coarse and unsporting fish, of all three varieties, 
are very nearly similar in their habits, lying for the most 
part in the deepest parts of the Great Lakes, seeking their 
food in the depths, and very rarely rising to the surface, 
either for food or play. . . . When hooked they are but a 
heavy, torpid fish, bearing down with a sullen dead weight, 
and offering littlke more than a passive resistance.” The 


slaughtering and poacher-like” could, in fact, should, be 
used in taking base and caitiff a fish the L 
Salmon!” Unfortunately, as investigations have revealed 
Forrester did comparatively little fishing himself and was 
in fact, an indifferent angler. All of his scientific writings 
with regard to North American fishes were based on the 
works of Agassiz, DeKay, Professor Richardson and a 
host of other pioneers in the field. Had Forrester spent 
more of his time with rod and reel rather than assembling 
the facts detailed to him by others, it is quite certain t! 
he would have had considerably more respect for the merit 
of the lake trout. 


a) © | > 
SO as ike 


ISHING for the lake trout has been followed for 

great number of years in the Adirondacks of the state 
of New York, also in Maine and the region surrounding 
where the fish is generally referred to as the “togue.” 1 
eastern Ontario region has enjoyed lake trout fishing 
such famous places as Algonquin Park and Timagami 
in the vast number of lakes that surround these sections 
the north. Strangely enough, although the lake tr 
reaches its greatest abundance in the Great Lakes, con 
paratively little fishing is done in these waters for he |! 
the commercial outfits being the only ones occupied 
bringing namaycush out of the depths. True, here 
there, a little fishing is done, as in the Apostle Island 
region off the shores of northern Wisconsin in Lake Sup 
rior, but this is one of the few instances. The fact of t! 
matter is that the lake trout of the Great Lakes have 
their population so depleted through excessive netting t 
it is not impossible some day they will cease to be a fact 
of real importance in the commercial field. 

The lake trout broke into the limelight as a sporting fish 
not so many years ago when the waters of the Minnesot 
Ontario border were exploited and a number of large spe 
mens were taken on hook and line. Still later that fam: 
fisherman, Ernie Calvert, of Rainy River, Ontario, cau 
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the (hen) world’s record lake trout, weighing, I believe, 
thirty-six and one-half pounds. Calvert had a reputation 
as a fisherman of the first water covering a period of over 
twenty years. And it was Calvert who put the lake trout 
in the front rank of American game fishes. It happens that 
| gave voice to a number of Calvert’s reflections and opin- 
ions with regard to the lake trout, which started the ball 
rolling. One of these characteristic Calvert recommenda- 
tions of namaycush stated: 

“I have always contended that the salmon trout, pound 
for pound, has a stouter heart and is a much better fighter 
than the muskellunge, which ap- 
plies to other fresh water fish as 
well. My longest fight with a 
musky is a little under two hours 
while I have had dozens of battles 
of over two hours’ duration with 
lake trout, the longest lasting five 
hours and ten minutes; several 
other fights went from three to four 
hours. For one thing, the lake 
trout makes much longer runs than 
the musky. I have had a twenty- 
five-pound trout make as many as 
twenty-two runs of from fifty to one 
hundred yards each while I have 
never had a musky on my line yet 
that took more than forty yards of 
ne from my reel. The salmon 
trout is adept at coming quickly 
toward the boat to obtain slack 
line. Many a splendid fish is lost 
to the trout fisherman before he gets 
onto this craftiness of namaycush. 
Salmon trout, when hooked, often 
make vertical circles of about six to 
eight feet in diameter at lightning speed which gives the rod 
an up and down motion. It is almost impossible to prevent 
them at times getting slack line during this manoeuvre. 


“ONE never knows just what a lake trout will do next 

and it is common knowledge among those who go after 

fish every year that unless you know how to handle 

ur catch he will turn the hook out of his jaw in some 

ysterious manner that will leave you guessing and shaking 

head. The actions of a musky you may very nearly 

gauge and lay your plans in accordance. Not so with the 

lake trout. He is game and crafty, and just when you 

think you know the nature of his bag of tricks he is right 
there to spring the surprise on you.” 























Game to the last ounce of his energy. The 
conclusion of a long fight on light tackle. 


Above—Lake trout 
ranging up to 10 
pounds taken in Clear- 
water lake. 


Left—R. P. Lincoln 
A with a beautiful spec- 
imen of salmon trout. 


Right—Howard 
Thompson, the auth- 
hy or’s guide and a 25 
ow: pound salmon trout. 


Unfortunately most of the fishing done for the lake trout 
has been carried on during the summer when the fish is 
found in deep water, often three hundred feet below the 
surface. Taken under conditions of the sort, with a deep- 
trolling or chugging rig and weighted down with almost a 
pound of lead in the shape of a dipsey sinker, it can readily 
be understood that the fish is handicapped from the time he 
is hooked until he is brought to the surface. If, under con- 
ditions of the sort, the scrap is not what may be expected 
there is a reason for it. The fish is not given a chance to 
demonstrate its ability. It is when the lake trout schools 
swing into the shallow water, to 
appear around the reefs and is- 
lands and in the bays during the 
spring, shortly after the ice is out, 
that they are in their most aggres- 
sive frame of mind and hit the lure 
that you cast to them with a vi- 
ciousness and strength that de- 
mands all you have got to hold the 
fish in check. Lay hold of a twenty 
or twenty-five pounder under con- 
ditions of the sort and the chances 
are about even that you will land 
him. 


HIS may sound like pinning 

undeserved roses on namaycush 
but there are a host of northern 
anglers who will bear me out in 
this. Fact of the matter is that the 
greater number of the dyed-in-the- 
wool musky fishermen who annu- 
ally “make” the Lake of the Woods 
region their destination have been 
won over to the side of namaycush. 
They declare the fish the equal of the musky in every sense 
of the word, more crafty and ingenious, furnishing a scrap 
that is beautiful to behold. 

The spring feeding run of the lake trout occurs, as I have 
said, shortly after the ice is out. It is probable that the 
advance up from the deep waters starts before that time 
for it is certain that they are there under the ice when it 
sinks or breaks up. The massive heavyweights in the trout 
class are undoubtedly the first to come up, and are the first 
to leave for deep water: it being probable that these large 
trout are able to stand the warming up of the waters the 
least. In any event, should you wish to connect with the 
truly big fellows you must needs be on location at a time 
but little removed from a Wash- (Continued on page 55) 
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old world. 


T IS a queer 
of a million years ago still govern us, after a fashion. 


We are all 


tendencies 


troubled by his 
and his fears. 


them yet. 
war club, 
We know 


as heroes. 


explicitly. 


No doubt our stone-age ancestor had trouble with the 
A bear is a stronger animal than a man ever 


bear family. 
was, though man had tougher mus- 
cles and more flexible bones a mil- 
lion years ago. A bear can fall out 
of the top of a tree, bounce up and 
run off unhurt; if a man fell out of 
that tree he might bounce but he 
wouldn’t run. Perhaps it was dif- 
ferent once, for if man lived in trees 
as well as in caves, he must have 
had a fall now and then, just as a 
monkey does, and probably was as 
little hurt by the fall. Anyhow, an 
ordinary sized bear was more than 
a match for a man with a club. Let 
the biggest and hardest-hitting of 
modern prize fighters hit a_ 100- 
pound bear in the jaw, and the little 
bear wouldn’t wait for a count of 
ten but would be up in a twinkling 
and have his enemy by the leg. 
Possibly, as old Chief Black Hawk 
said of his Indians, “One Indian, 
three long-knives make pretty fight” 
—very likely three stone-hatchet 
men and one bear made a pretty 
fight, and he had to be a small bear 
at that. If the bear were a big one, 
our remote forefathers gave him a 
wide berth, and the bear didn’t mind. 


| Po IKE man, he wasn’t vicious 
or a killer. He grinned and 
watched the man run and went his 


way. The man possessed reason 
even in those days and his logic 
told him that a little bear would 


¢row into a big one, so better kill it. 
We do the same today, 


the big ones. 


no matter if he isn’t any larger than a house cat. 
e, and then prop him up 
in front of us, so that the camera will make him appear 


we shoot the bear out of a tre 


at least half the size of the man. 


The bear hunters of Northern Europe—Norwegians, 
Finns—seem to consider the knife the proper 
Bears are found in the tundras 
bushes, 
and brought to 
wades in on Bruin with his big knife. 
some danger and plenty 
receiving a swipe 
At least, 
eight pounds of wood and steel 


Swedes, 
weapon for bear killing. 

where the trees are but 
climbed. The quarry hunted 
dogs, the hunter 
It means a good fight anyhow, 
of action. 
now and then 
different from 


dwarfed 


knocking him a 


raising 


Our Cro-Magnon ancestors 


caveman 
He was afraid of the big 
beasts which roamed the world in his day, and we fear 
When he killed a bear with his stone-headed 
the tribe regarded him as a hero. 
we kill a bear with a high-power rifle we regard ourselves 
that we must be made of heroic 
stuff to have killed a bear—our instincts tell us that most 


kill the little bears and poison 
We find some excuse for killing a bear, 


We can imagine the hunter 
rod. 


“Our American Game Animals” 


By Chas. Askins 


to the shoulder, 


instincts, his 


How can 


And when 


to man, 
killed. If we 


Up In a Tree 


I'm a little black bear and up in a tree, 
Great dogs are barking, but they can’t catch me, 
Though a wee little bear, I am up in a tree. 


All summer long with the weather so fine, 
We played round our bed in an ancient pine, 
Then followed our dam to a den in the mine. 


High o’er the berry-grown hill we strayed, 
Over wide meadows and over a glade, 


To our home in the hill where the sunshine played. 


We wandered afar through forests gay, 
Where berries and flowers paved the way, 
Just three little bears in childish play. 


Ma’am went away and we mourned her long, 
Though the days were sweet as a redbird’s song, 
And three little bears slept snug and warm. 


My brother strayed in his mother’s quest, 
My sister trailed him away to the west, 
And a lone little bear was left in the nest. 


Afar in the woods where we used to play, 
As they passed beneath, I heard a man say: 
“He’s a little black bear and we'll get him today.’ 


The dogs came fast and I climbed a tree, 
The men have guns but they won't shoot me, 
Cause I’m a wee little bear and up in a tree. 


The dogs raved ‘neath me, I whimpered in fright. 
No chance to run, too little to fight, 
Was ever a wee little bear in such plight? 


The dogs scattered widely beneath my tree, 
The horsemen shouted. Ah, what do I see? 
Dear mother has come for her babe in the tree. 


With bay and with shout they fast followed her, 
Till the woods were still with never a stir, 
Then slowly I climbed from my perch in the fir. 


To our home in the rocks with haste I fled, 
Though keeping to shadows with cautious dread, 
But I found our dear mother all safe in our bed. 


—Chas. Askins. 


gun, 


killed the bears 
I thanked him, 


M ostly 


bear hunt. 


not to be as far as he 
bay by 


on horseback. 


able to see it, 
sport connected 


that is 


pressing a three-pound 


we justify 
dangerous wild animal, 
Perhaps with Robinson Crusoe we like to say 
“From circumference all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute.” 
The only trouble is that we 
brutes to lord it over any more. 


can’t 


cutting through the case between the wads, 
the forward end went out as a slug when 

from his 
took a drink of his moonshine whiske 
and parted with the hope of meeting him again on 


at the end of the chase. 
connected with shooting a treed bear I have never bee! 
any more than I can see any 
with 


all that? 
has 


Well, 


been for a 


the bear is 
million years 


haven’t many 


Anything dangerou 


known t 
a trappe! 
muzzle-loadi: 


Alaska; the grizzly was 
be a tough customer for 
to tackle with a 
rifle; the black bear 
he, even if no larger than a tab! 
cat? Therefore we kill the blac! 
bear, big and little, in 
out. He is pretty well gone now 





trigger, and 
shooting a bear out of a tree—just about as dangerous 


as shooting a rabbit. 


4 


fowls or 


anything detrimental to his comfort, has to be 
shoot it we can poison it—or the 
Sureau of Biological Survey can do it for us. At a ce! 
tain date in this year of Our Lord 
a brown bear’ killed a man 


is a bear, isn't 


season and 


and not over one man in 100,000 will 


ever see a bear except in a cage. 


HE black bear is 


both wise and 


timid. He is a fine sporting wil 
animal, the most difficult to stalk 
and kill by still hunting of all the 


common game animals that America 


possessed. I’d like to shoot a bear 
if I could do it legitimately, since 
in torty years of hunting I have 


seen but two in the woods and never 
got a shot at either. I’d conside 


the killing a very small part and the 
still hunting a very large part. The 


bear is as soft-meated as a pig at 
about as difficult to kill. He is le 
dangerous than an Arkansas razot 
back, for the bear 

while the hog may. I 
North Carolina 


ran across 
mountaineer 


won't charge 


1 


once 


while passing through his state. He 


invited me to go bear hunting wit! 
him, saying he could get me a be 
within three days. I couldn’t sto; 


over, but did ask him what he shot 


the bears with. He said with a shot 
so tl 
fired. TI! 
barrel shotgu! 


little single 


2? 


Bears have been killed with a .22 rifle, a: 
for shooting them in a trap or up in a tree, that gun 
probably powerful enough. 

The black bear has no defense against dogs; he 
can and then climbs a tree. 
that bear chasing is great sport, as followed in the Sou 
So it would be, if the bear were not kille: 


Curtis sa 


If there is any element of sp 


shooting a deer with bucksh 
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The bear is tired; he can’t come 
down in the face of the dogs and 
won’t; he has the same chance as a 
fattened hog in a pen; the hunter 
rides up, hitches his horse, walks 
round the tree until he gets into just 
the right position, and shoots the 
bear. You don’t get buck-ague 
when shooting a bear up in a tree, 
because there is no danger and no 
nervous dread about the beast es- 
caping. You can shoot him in the 
foot to make him dance, if you want 
to, same as bad men used to shoot 
the heels of a tenderfoot’s boots. 
The late Emerson Hough had a 
great ambition to shoot a bear, so 
they took him down into the Mis- 
sissippi canebreak country and 
agreed that he should have a shot at 
the first bear treed. He followed the 
hounds for three days and probably 
not being as good a horseman as 
some of the others, never got in at 
the death. At last the hounds treed 
n plain hearing, and Mr. Hough 
vas the first man at the tree. He 
saw the bear in the crotch of a pine, 
about forty feet from the ground. 
He had to tie his horse, knowing 
the beast might run away and leave 
him dismounted in a strange woods. 
While he was securing the horse a 
“valler nigger” rode up and shot the 
bear out of the tree with buckshot. 
Mr. Hough didn’t dare kill the 
nigger, however much he wished, so 
he went home without shooting a 
bear. Later, with the help of a 
ranchman friend, he shot a grizzly, 
having first slaughtered a horse for 
bait, which they watched from a cliff. 


HIS is precisely the scheme fol- 

lowed by lion hunters in Africa; 
they kill a zebra for bait, then climb 
to a platform in a tree. Cottar told 
me that he had one man out who never could touch a 
lion until they put him up in a tree and then he hit every 
lion shot at. Question: is there any sport in shooting 
where the quarry hasn’t the semblance of a chance? 

We have gotten rid of game so very fast in this country. 
\n older friend of mine said: “Askins, you have lived too 
late; even for a bird hunter you have lived too late.” A 
younger man to whom I mentioned this said, “You 
haven’t lived too late so much as you have lived too 
long.” Maybe both are right. I can remember when 
game was everywhere in quantities. From the quail to 
the buffalo and the bear, it is all about gone. My father 
once took me out into the woods in Illinois and showed 
me a bear tree. It was a giant sycamore, six feet in di- 
ameter, a great hole in it thirty feet up. It seemed to 
iim but the other day since he had seen a bear climb 
nto that tree, and it seems to me but the other day since 
| noted the claw marks where the beasts went in and 
ut. If as much happens in the next lifetime as has 
appened in the last, nothing will remain for a man to 
do except to eat and to work and to die. 

[ went out with a ranchman in Western Oklahoma to 
here a little canyon-like draw ran across his farm. He 
aid that twenty years before they had driven six black 
ears out of that draw in one day, and had killed them 
ll, little and big. Those were the last bears ever seen 
n that country. I asked him if he were glad to be rid 
{the bears. “No!” he said. “If I could have the game 
e used to have, deer and elk and buffalo and bear, I’d 
ant to live another hundred years.” 


It is all a strange thing, isn’t it? The boy wants to 


grow up, and when he does, he wants to be a boy again. 
‘he coyote would steal poultry, he had to be killed; the 
elk had no respect for crops, he had to be killed; the 
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A ‘ : , 
ood-chopper threw his axe at the bear 


buffalo fed the Indians, he had to be killed; some black 
bear ate a shoe, all bears had to be killed; and then we 
are sorry that we ever grew up and helped to change 
our world to one infinitely worse. I remember the time 
in my boyhood, when the last timber wolf was killed in 
St. Clair County, Illinois. They followed him with 
hounds for two days and nights. Finally there were a 
hundred hunters aiter that one wolf. As he emerged 
from under a brush pile a hunter shot him in the eyes 
with fine shot and blinded him, after which he was 
finished with buckshot. They carried that wolf about 
over the country from town to town, rejoicing, posing as 
mighty men. Some of those old fellows are still alive, 
and one of them said to me, “If I could only see one 
more gray wolf in the woods, that would be the finest 
sight I’ll ever see this side of Heaven.” Strange, is it 
not? These men left nothing alive that they could kill, 
and some of the same kind of men are leaving nothing 
alive that they can kill today, where the black bear and 
the wolf still exist. They are not sheep men, though, and 
do not plead with the government to use poison. 


west to establish new homes, because the new country 
was better adapted to human existence. Well, they 
didn’t. All the country between the Alleghanys and the 
Rockies was settled by men who went west for the sake 
of sport, for the sake of adventure, for the sake of big 
game hunting. New and more comfortable homes had 
nothing to do with it. They left better homes in Virginia 
or North Carolina or New York than they ever would 
be able to establish in Kentucky or Ohio or Illinois. 
Eventually their women went with them, as women will, 
and they did establish homes (Continucd on page 52) 


[t HAS been said of the pioneers that they trekked 
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Like an old hand at quail hunting, Brat stopped and pointed 





rat, a 


uail Dog 


By J. P. Cuenin 


HIS is a tale of an intelligent dog as well as of a 
California valley quail hunt, and there is one point 

that stands out clearly—that an old dog can learn 

new tricks despite the old saying to the contrary. 

Brat is not a thoroughbred in the dog breeder’s sense of 
the word, but in every other way he is. His mother was 
a black cocker spaniel and his father a Llewellyn setter. 
He was raised on a marsh and worked well on ducks, but, 
due to the lack of an under-coat he could not stand the cold 
water, so I did not use him except on warm days and when 
he would be on the move steadily. Eventually I stopped 
taking him on my numerous duck hunts and never thought 
of using him on quail until he was 
eight and a half years old. The 


gone more than 300 or 400 yards up the creek bed wlier 
covey was found by Queen, an old-timer at the game who 
knew her business thoroughly. Brat was trotting at 
side when the other dog, ranging far ahead, came to a stop 
on a band of about fifty birds that were scattered in pla 
sight over a grass-covered swale bordering a wet spot 
the otherwise dry stream bed. 

“We've got to drive them away from the oaks and ov 
into that sage,” exclaimed Joe, as he started working up t 
hill and forward to get between the quail and the oal 
covered hillside. I followed, with Brat still at my sid 
When opposite the flock we both rushed downhill towa 

the birds that were now runni! 
toward the creek bed. When 





morning I let him out of the car 
in quail cover I explained to my 
hunting companion that Brat was 
not a quail dog, that he had never 
seen a quail, and that if he inter- 
ferred with Queen, my friend’s 
dog, I would put him back in the 
car 

With that understanding we 
tarted up one of the dry creek 
beds that are so numerous in the 
fall in most California quail areas. 
It was quite cool for an early 
December morning, but we knew 
that when the sun dispersed the 
mist that hung over the hilltops, 
and when we began to climb after 
the fleet-footed birds we would 
not complain of the chill morning 
air, so we wore lightweight cloth- 
ing and sleeveless hunting coats. 

The little valley up which we 
tramped had steep sides, one of 


which was covered with waist- 
high sagebrush and _= scattered 


clumps of manzanita, and the 
other had a thick growth of scrub 
oak. We expected to find the 





We Announce for the Next Issue 
“AFTER POLAR BEARS” 
By Dr. Richard IL. Sutton 





Don’t miss this story by one of America’s 
best-known big game hunters, who writes 
exclusively for Ourpoor Lire 


were still about 60 yards aw 
they rose, heading for the sag: 
and we cut loose with our gu 
over the flock, not with the ide 
of hitting any of the birds at tl 
distance, but to frighten them 
they would hide. We were 
successful, however, for the qua 
were still bunched when th 
alighted and as we _ scramble 
down the hillside and across tl 
creek bed we occasionally caug! 
glimpses of them running in tl! 
open spots between the sage. 


RYING to outrun California 

quail on a steep upgrade i 
not easily done, but Queen, 
dered ahead by Joe, stopped son 
of the flock and was _ pointi: 
when we reached a spot 100 yar 
or so above where the birds h 
alighted. We were both cor 
pletely winded as we climbed t 
ward the statue-like dog. I ke; 
3rat close to me as we advanced 
for I did not know what he mig! 
do. When we were still about 1 








birds feeding, and we had not 


yards from Queen a pair of bird 
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on our right went up with a whir of wings. Joe connected 
with one, and I missed the other. I fired only one shot as 
| was off balance on the hillside and would have fallen had 
I tried to shoot again. Before we had opened our guns 
three more burst out of a clump of sage, and this time I 
dropped mine and Joe missed. 

I saw where my bird had fallen, so keeping Brat at heel, 
| walked up to it and stopped. Brat has a good nose and 
he quickly got the scent of the dead bird but did not attempt 


Trudging onward and upward on the steep slope at a 
pace that brought the sweat out of us, we finally caught up 
with Queen who was again on point, a moving point which 
showed that the birds were still using their legs as only a 
valley quail can. Queen would stop for a moment, then go 
ahead a few steps and stop again. Neither of us knew what 
lay over the ridge of the hill or we might have tried to head 
off the birds, for when they flushed and disappeared over 
the crest, leaving two of their numbers to our guns, they 


to pick it up. He nosed it about for a moment, then looked 


settled into a thicket of oak and manzanita that covered 


up at me, for this was not a duck, and ducks were the only 50 or more acres. It was useless to follow them into such 


birds he had ever been or- 
dered to retrieve. I picked 
up the quail, held it out to 
Brat, then threw it a few feet 
over a sage bush and ordered 
him to “fetch,” which he did 
quickly enough. 


WE had marked those that 
had alighted. Joe, with 
Queen, worked toward two 
and I followed a single with 
Brat, thinking that the bird 
had been frightened enough 
to “stay put” instead of run- 
ning as soon as its feet hit 
the ground. A slight wind 
came down the hill from the 
north so I worked around to 
the south of where the quail 
had alighted to give my dog 
every advantage, then started 
slowly forward ordering Brat 
to “hunt ’em up.” Brat 
worked back and forth ahead 
of me, but I was not sure that 
he knew what he was sup- 
posed to be hunting. I kept 
close to him, and noticed that 
he slowed down, held his 
head high and scented some- 
thing. His tail wagged vigor- 
ously as he moved forward, 
first working toward the right 
then back again to the left. 
When we were almost up to 
the spot where the bird went 
down, Brat showed eagerness, 
then like an old hand at quail 
hunting, he stopped and 
pointed. He did not hold his 
point long, however. For 
perhaps ten seconds he stood 
quietly, then his tail began 
to wag, and despite my warn- 
ing to be steady, he sprang 
forward and the quail flushed. 


WAS particularly pleased 

to drop that bird and to 
note that Brat had kept his 
eyes on it in its flight. In his 
excitement he jumped for- 
ward when the bird crumpled 
in the air, and I did not wish 
to give him the idea that he 

id done wrong, so allowed 
his “breaking shot” to go un- 








The Rubaiyat of a Hunter 


Awake! For Big Ben in the dead of night 

Hast flung the covers from thee and put thy dreams to 
flight; 

And thou, poor fool, shivering in the early morn, 

With wading boots and hunting coat thy body doth 
adorn. 

Sneaking softly from thine house with gun and hunting 
knife, 

Pushing thy car a block or two so not to wake thy 
shrewish wife; 

Riding far in early starlit hours—Verily it doth take 
pluck 

To roll out these morns, and match thy wits with wily 
duck. 

A twelve-bore gun, a dog, a jug of rum and thou 

O rancid-smelling tule swamp, were Paradise enow. 

What of it tho cold water thru thy boots begins to creep 

As o’er the east horizon now the sun begins to peep? 

Tho cold winds blow and raindrops wet thee well—’tis 
all in fun— 

Take bad with good—nor heed the distant rumbling of 
a poacher’s gun. 

What dost thou care, if cold thy nose 

Be as churlish landlord’s heart, who rent collecting goes; 

For thou, O Nimrod of the Ancient School 

Art happily entrenched beside thy favorite pool! 

Now morning breeze comes faintly rustling thru the 
tule Janes, 

And thou doth feel the blood go tingling through thine 
ancient veins, 

For, far to the north in dim, gray morning sky 

A black wedge moving toward thee doth thy greedy 
eyes espy. 

A final shot of Fusel Oil, a tighter grip on gun, a word 
to dog 

And thou art ready to become, a sport—or just a plain 
game hog. 

And, as the rum doth from thine eyes the hand of 
Morpheus pluck, 

Making vision clearer, thou lookest—and lo, it is the 
duck! 

With rush of roaring wings they come—then make a 
sudden list 

And, shooting fast and wild, cast gun aside and curse: 
“O hell, I missed!” 

Wandering homeward in cold dim light of sunset’s glow 

Thou swearest that duck hunting thou ne’er again will 
g0; 

And, thinking of the coming storm and strife 

That thou wilt surely have with thy neglected wife, 

Thy pal’s voice comes to thy befuddled brain: 

**Twas great, old kid; when shall we go again?” 


Fred W. Kirkpatrick. 








thick cover, so we held a con- 
sultation. 

The hill on which we stood 
sloped steeply on two sides, 
one running down to the 
creek where we started the 
covey, and the other leading 
down through the oak thicket 
to another dry creek bed 
probably 500 feet below us. 
To the north, where the two 
creeks headed in little can- 
yons, there was excellent 
sage cover with no heavy 
brush, so we decided to stick 
to the ridge and hunt north- 
ward, then separate and each 
taking one of the canyons, 
hunt downward toward the 
flat where we had left the car. 
If either found birds the 
other would hear the shooting 
and know there was sport to 
be had by climbing a few 
hundred feet over the sep- 
arating hill. 

Though I knew I would 
very likely get more shoot- 
ing by staying with Joe and 
his dog, yet having made a 
companion of Brat since he 
was a puppy, I felt that | 
would get more pleasure out 
of watching him work than 
by shooting more birds with 
iny friend; so away we went 
over into our territory, while 
Joe started on his way. 


A! THE head of my can- 

yon a number of gulches 
spread out fanwise, and in 
each of these there were small 
patches of manzanita that of- 
fered heavier cover than that 
found on the sage-covered 
hillside. The gulches were 
about 200 yards apart and 
each was from 300 to 400 
yards long. Starting at the top 
of the highest of these, I 
worked downward while Brat 
kept busy in the heavier 
brush. There was nothing in 
the first or second, but when 
we reached the third gulch [ 
heard ahead the call of a 
quail, and when we _ were 


noticed. Joe found his pair with the help of Queen and 
doubled on them, then we worked up the hill toward the crest 
in search of the galloping quail that had no doubt kept on 
running. Joe’s dog forged far ahead, and Brat, probably 
thinking he knew all of the fine points of the quail business, 
was anxious to range far and wide, but I kept him in quite 
close, and luckily, for he stumbled over a cottontail and lit 
out in pursuit of the little bunny, with the idea, perhaps, 
hat it was one of his old enemies, a cat. It may be that 
e rabbit dodged and Brat lost sight of him, for when I 
whistled Brat returned and received the scolding he always 
gets when he runs a cat. 


+ 


about half way down its length Brat showed signs of excite- 
ment as he smelled the ground over which the birds had 
been running. I stood about 20 feet above him as he 
worked, and saw a part of the flock run into a dense mass 
of brush ahead of him. He moved carefully toward the 
thick cover, attracted either by the sight of the birds or 
their scent, and stopped on a point. Not for long did he 
stand with those birds only a few feet from him. The 
setter in him probably caused the delayed spring forward. 
Then he lunged into the brush and five or six birds came 
up and out as if sent by springs. I pulled on one as it 
streaked down the canyon and (Continued on page 53) 
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We -Advocate— 


Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfowl 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 
3. Better protection for all bears 

Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
Improvement of federal and state game warden service 





6. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 


| 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against | 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 


7. Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, | 





being Sportsmen and not Heroes 





HE U. S. Biological Survey’s ten-year 

program ($1,000,000 a year authorized 
by Congress) for the control of predatory 
animals and of rodents continues to be 
serenaded by strident hosannas from the 
sheepman’s side of the fence and by loud 
cat-calls from sportsmen and _ conserva- 
tionists. Since we last published important 
articles on both sides of the question, Out- 
poor Lire has been deluged with valuable 
information which only space limitations 
keep us from publishing. I think we owe 
it to the sportsmen of the country, how- 
ever, to bring a few salient features of the 
poisoning situation up to date, since we 
have been instrumental in helping to arouse 
nation-wide protest against the Biological 
Survey's Poison Brigade. 

In Western states like Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Arizona the sheepmen and some 
of the cattle men have through their con- 
ventions and publications made the cause 
of the Biological Survey their very own. 
As a result many Biological Survey work- 
ers have in return allied themselves with 
the stockmen as propagandists against coy- 
wolves, bears, bob cats, lions and 
even the small fur-bearers who are inci- 
dental sufferers from the campaigns aimed 
at the larger animals. In those states even 
some game associations, obviously domi- 
nated by local commercial interests, have 
espoused the cause of the Poison Brigade, 
alleging that wiping out so-called preda- 
tory animals by any means helps the in- 
crease of game 

Speaking before a convention of sheep- 
men, Stanley Jewett, supervisor for Ore- 
gon of the Biological Survey, stated that 
not only was the use of poison bait the 
best protection for sheep, but that it did 
more to conserve game and fur-bearing 
animals by far than any injury the poison 
did to deer, mink, coon, badger, birds, ete. 
This was, of course, good news to the 
sheepmen. Their attitude is that the Bio- 
logical Survey exists for their sole bene- 
fit, but they have no objection to being 
assured that while the Survey kills off the 
wild life of the country to appease them, 
it is, paradoxically enough, really helping 
to increase wild life. 


otes, 


HE rank and file of sportsmen have 
been up in arms against poisoning, but 
sportsman in a 


sometimes an influential 


Who Is Right About Poisoning? 


By Harry McGuire 


sheep-growing community stands boldly on 
the other side of the fence. Here is a 
ringing statement, for example, from J. T. 
Scott, a member of the Wyoming Game 
Commission : 

“We of Wyoming know that we have more than 
a sufficiency of predators and vermin which prey 
upon our beneficial and game birds and animals. 
We need have no fear that the coyote, bob cat, 
skunk and many other vermin will become ex- 
tinct; they will be here in goodly numbers in 
spite of any man-made agency on the last day of 
time. We feel safe in asserting that predators 
and vermin destroy more insectivorous and game 
birds than all othér agencies of destruction. I am 
also convinced that these same animals destroy 
more game animals than are killed by man, to say 





to be killed. 
Sheepmen say the coyote can never be 
exterminated, but with the help of the 


Caught—and waiting 


Biological Survey’s Poison Brigade 

they’re trying hard to wipe him out 
nothing of the tremendous loss in domestic live 
stock and fowl. We do not feel justified in raising 
a coyote, largely upon game birds, game animals 
and domestic livestock, in order that some irre- 
sponsible, non-taxpaying, drifting itinerant trap- 
per may reap an uneafned reward at the expense 
of the resident taxpayer. There is no question 
in my mind that Wyoming approves of the work 
of the Biological Survey Predatory Animal Con 
trol; that we largely favor the proposed ten-year 
program, and that we resent and will resist im 
position of outside propaganda in the administra 
tion of our internal affairs. If other states want 
protection for such natural assets it is no affair 
of ours, but we do not want a committee of col- 
lege professors, hide buyers, non-taxable trappers 
or fur-buying corporations to dictate our adminis 
tration of predatory animals or predacious birds.” 


It is necessary to mention only in pass- 
ing that we possess in our files numerous 








clippings proving that the Survey directly 
and indirectly publicizes its poisoning work 
and tries to create public sympathy for 
by presenting pictures and articles of the 
“predators” in the guise of “gangsters 
the woods,” “unscrupulous killers,” et 
The effect of this propaganda is to cre 
in the public mind a sentiment against 
living bird, animal or fish which is not 
direct economic benefit. 

Yet the public pronouncements of tl 
heads of the Survey are moderate, and last 
year the Survey condescended to cooper 
with the American Society of Mammal 
gists in a field investigation. At that tir 


the chief of the Bureau, Paul Redingt 
announced : 

“Coyote control methods include _ trap; 
shooting, den hunting, and poisoning. Those m¢ 


bers of the American Society of Mammalog 
who are criticising our work have objected 
cipally to the use of poison 


lieve that poison for the coyote 


They apparent! 


even when « 


fully used in accordance with methods devel 
by the Biological Survey—is destroying mar 
the true fur bearers, such as skunks, bad; 
martens and minks. 

“In order to satisfy object that its met 


Biological Sur 
estigation by 


are not unduly destructive, the 
proposed last year a joint inv 
Society and the Bureau. This 
the Western states in the last six 


was carried or 


months by 


qualified biologists of the Bureau and by 
members of the Society not connected witl 
Biological Survey, representing its special 


mittee on problems of predatory mammal cont 


E ALSO added that the use of poi 

had been decreased during the past t 
years, an indication that the anti-poisot 
agitation had begun to have some eff 
Reiterated was the familiar statement t 
the Survey is not working for the exter 
mination of any species, seeks only 
“reasonably control” predators, etc 

Mr. Redington did not say, in his pre 
release at the close of the investigati 
that one of the Biological Survey’s o 
men had submitted a brief in which 
courageously questioned the Survey’s p 
soning policies. We publish herewith 
the first time extracts from the report 
O. J. Murie, one of the investigators 
the staff of the Biological Survey: 

“TI should like to consider here some psycholos 
cal aspects, certain viewpoints of the predator 
animal hunters and their advertising activitic 
Upon entering thi office of a leader one is usua 
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met with a lot of grinning visages of stuffed 
yotes, meant to appear savage. Sometimes there 
s a group showing a lamb being cruelly murdered. 
\t various shows the sheep-killing propensities of 
coyote are displayed. This same tendency is 
nparent in the Washington office. In Washington 
so I have often seen posters advertising in no 
ertain terms the harmful habits of certain spe- 
es and calling upon the farmer to awake to the 
mage which he is suffering. - 
“Assistant leaders in the field are continually 
called upon to advertise the harmful side of pred- 
ry animals, in order to arouse enough interest 
to btain the necessary cooperative funds. They 
sometimes go to special pains to convince a farmer 
that certain species are harming him. 
“Sometimes the monthly news letter published 
each district carries the same train of thought. 


For instance, the badger is mentioned [in the 
Survey’s Wyoming news letter] as having been 
estructive to a landing field, and the aid of pred- 
tory animal hunters enlisted. This incident also 
ppeared in the newspapers. 

“In another number appears the following: 
‘Porcupine destroying farm crops. Numerous re- 
rts have been received from the Devil’s Tower 
District that porcupines are causing much destruc- 
n there. They are taking everything in sight, 

1 in many cases whole 
ields are completely 
leaned up.’ 

“It so happened that 
leader, a hunter and 
yself visited that par- 
ticular area and _ inter- 
ewed a farmer who 

1 been complaining. 
rhe farmer was harvest 
the corn. He showed 
a number of cobs 
ich had been partly 
en some time during 
summer. He told us 
t one evening he 
lled twenty-five or thir- 

porcupines in that 
ice. He told us that 
we would go into the 
ods we would find the 
ees barked by porcu- 
nes. I must confess I 


impressed. 


oWVE WENT into the 
woods and found 
trees marked, but the 
nter did find one 
upine trail in the 
Still hopeful, we 

into another patch 


m4 Pp 


woods, near another 


field where he had said conditions were 
rse We did find a very few small trees 
wing a little porcupine work. We were all 
iliar with porcupines and agreed that they 
emed scarce here. My own opinion was that 
tever corn was eaten was the work of rac 
ns, which inhabit that section. At the time I 
not aware that any other farmers had com 
ed. No others were mentioned at the time. 


I mention these things regretfully, for anyone 
is fair must realize the difficulties of the 
leaders in adjusting public interests and to 

rate effectively in the task given them. It may 

that in some cases effective control depends 
the cooperation of all the ranchers in a district. 
is necessary, when a hunter is working at the 

k and call of sheepmen who have contributed 

nds, to convince the sheepmen that good work 


lone. Sheepmen are sometimes unreason 


eing « 
Since they have paid their taxes for control 

rk, some of them feel they are not getting their 
ney’s worth unless the work is done on their 
particular ranch, not realizing that work done 

me other points probably benefits them. The 
rative arrangements are not popular with the 

I simply wished to point out that the activities 
ntioned above tend to stress only one side of 
question, with the result that the public gains 
impression that a predatory animal is distinct 

1 others, just as one would speak of sparrows 

g different from warblers. Placing an animal 
the predatory class becomes a matter similar 
the shifting of a species from one genus to an 
Henceforth that animal must bear all the 
ttributes of a predatory animal. I do not mean 
t the Biological Survey as a whole has this 
I refer only to the impression given to the 

ic unintentionally. We must recognize the 
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fact that the general public uses only what is 
given to it by those who are supposed to know and 
is not discriminating as a rule. 

“T should like to cite further. One leader re- 
marked, when discussing the accidental poisoning 
of foxes, ‘I don’t know how bad we want the 
foxes anyway.’ Sheepmen, I am informed, have 
recently begun to look with suspicion on the fox. 
At least one case of a fox killing a full grown 
ewe was cited and it was pointed out to me that 
foxes are being killed ‘right up against the sheep 
herds’ on the high range. Some thought foxes kill 
lambs. One assistant leader stated emphatically 
that he did not think such was the case. Per- 
sonally, I must plead ignorance. But there is the 
growing enmity of sheepmen toward the fox. 

“The badger has also fallen into disrepute. He 
has been caught killing chickens, without ques 
tion. Sheepmen say lambs fall into badger holes 
and I gained the impression that the badger is 
not above suspicion in the killing of an occasional 
lamb. 

“I was told the skunks are often killed de- 
liberately, at the request of farmers. The animal 
is generally held in contempt. At least one as- 
sistant leader did not know that skunks will eat 
grasshoppers, beetles and such insects. 

“T was told that farmers look with disfavor on 
the mourning dove. This was mentioned in ex- 





Photograph of valuable lion-hunting dogs, property of Chas. Miller (shown standing) 
who used them in the employ of the U. S. Biological Survey in Arizona in 1921-23. 
Shortly after he left the Survey, and as he was about tostart as an independent guide, 
all six ate poison left by Survey men at Bull Basin in northern Arizona, and died Men. 


tenuation of the fact that some are killed in ro 
dent control. 

“One day I picked up a Wyoming school 
book in which I found the following state 
ment: ‘The magpie, although he destroys insects 
and small rodents, is a thief and a murdere: 
I do not question, of course, the essential facts 
in the bird’s life history which the author wished 
to bring out, but call attention to the terms which 
school children are asked to use with reference 


bird. 


, 


to a wild 

“Eagles are generally hated by the hunters, 
largely for the reason that they tear up coyotes 
which have been poisoned and spoil the hides for 
sale. Cyanide baits are sometimes issued to get 
rid of them. If this were the only mark against 
the eagle, one could reason that after all the 
hunter is out to destroy coyotes and that fur sale 
is of only secondary importance. 


sé M Y impression is that the predatory animal 

4 hunters are not conservationists at heart. In 
fact, many of them ‘do not know what it is all about 
This is not their fault; they simply have not 
come intimately in contact with conservation ac- 
tivities. They have the purely material economic 
problem before them and give all their attention 
to killing predatory animals. One assistant leader, 
speaking apologetically of one of his hunters, re 
marked, ‘He’s an ignorant b but he knows 
how to get coyotes.’ I did not see much in the 
man requiring apology, unless it be the lack of 
formal education. But the fact remains these men 
are primarily predatory animal hunters i 

“In general, the hunters are not concerned 
about little known mammals which are on the 
verge of extinction. Little interest was shown in 
the kit fox and ferret, for instance. 

“There is an eagerness among hunters and as- 
sistant leaders to enter virgin fields where bette: 
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monthly records can be made. In many places 
coyotes have now been brought under fair con- 
trol and hunting is becoming very difficult. Better 
hunting grounds are sought even though control 
may not be wanted in such localities. . . . 

“Referring to the discussion of the attitude I 
found toward foxes, badgers, etc., it appears to 
me that there is an incipient landslide in the di- 
rection of denouncing everything with fur or 
feathers that has the slightest adverse effect on 
any human interest and it makes one wonder 
where it will end. It appears to me that definite 
efforts to make known to the public favorable as 
well as unfavorable facts would help to bring 
about a saner attitude toward wild life. .. . 

“T recognize the need for animal control and it 
may prove necessary to conduct the actual work 
pretty much as it is done now. But the attitude 
toward wild life accompanying such work, whether 
it shall be hostile, assuming guilt which must be 
disproven, or sympathetic, with a definite desire 
to find that a given species may be permitted to 
exist without undue injury to any class of per- 
sons, with encouragement of moderate tolerance, 
as in the case of game species, would mean the 
difference between mechanical predatory animal 
control to assist one class and a definite conser- 
vation activity which would be more of a public 
service to greater or less degree affecting the na- 
tion as a whole.” 

Asked if he ob- 
jected to parts of his 
subordinate’s report 
being published, Mr. 
Redington remarked 
sourly, “It was the 
Bureau’s idea when 
the investigation was 
conducted that the 
members of the com- 
mittee would report 
on their actual find- 
ings in the field rath- 
er than on personal 
theories.” It is hard- 
ly news to the public 
that the heads of our 
Wild Life Bureau- 
cracy look askance 
on “personal _ the- 
ories” (i. @, con- 
servation principles ) 
which put a differ- 
ent interpretation 
upon facts from that 
desired by the Top 


N TRUTH, despite the Bureau’s well- 

known attitude that it is God’s anointed 
depository for all the facts about wild life, 
and God’s own prophet when it comes to 
interpreting those facts—in short, despite 
its theoretical worship of “facts’—it is 
strangely picayunish and vindictive against 
anyone who collects some facts at variance 
with its own. When Dr. Jean M. Lins- 
dale published in “The Condor” an ex- 
haustive report on the use of thallium poi- 
soning in California to poison rodents, its 
destructiveness to game birds, song birds 
and other valuable wild life, members of 
the Survey resorted to every trick to dis- 
credit a fellow scientist whose investiga- 
tions were most complete and unbiased, but 
whose sin was his very reasonable conclu- 
sion, namely: “Much inquiry has convinced 
me that the present unfortunate conditions 
have resulted first, from introduction and 
widespread adoption in this state of thal- 
lium as a squirrel poison, and, second, from 
prosecution of control campaigns with too 
great vigor.” 

Dr. Joseph Grinnell editorialized as fol- 
lows: “It is a curious perversion, surely, 
when ‘conservation’ is appealed to to justify 
destruction. In our mind, at the present 
moment, the wholesale poisoning of wild 
animal life (birds, carnivorous mammals, 
rodents) on uncultivated terrain, ought to 
cease; not only that, but it should be pro- 
hibited by law.” Referring to the Bio- 
logical Survey, he says, “There has crept 
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in of late years this insidious tendency to- 
ward a ‘practical’ type of ‘conservation,’ 
which means saving profits for those 
groups of persons whose financial interest 
can be benefited by ‘control’ (that is, ex- 
termination) of wild animal life.” 

After the appearance of Linsdale’s con- 
vincing facts, in which he tabulated authen- 
ticated losses of valuable wild life from the 
use of thallium against rodents in certain 
California counties (mourning dove, 3,314; 
valley quail, 713; cottontail rabbit, 490, 
etc.) his splendid and impartial work was 
attacked by E, A. Goldman of the Survey 


on the flimsy grounds that a few of the 


cases he cited rested upon “hearsay.” The 
truth was that practically all Dr. Lins- 
dale’s facts rested upon statements signed 


by the observers; and the Survey, whose 
own much-touted “facts” usually rest upon 
the same basis, only revealed its dictatorial 
bias when its spokesman tried to answer 
Dr. Linsdale with an unconvincing out- 
burst of bad temper. 

Probably more embarrassing to the Sur- 
vey than any scientific facts opposing its 
policies could possibly be, however, was 
the death in California last January of a 
number of Mexicans who by mistake ate 
tortillas made with _ thallium-poisoned 
grain. This case achieved wide publicity, 
and to the indignation which it aroused 
among classes of people previously ignor- 
ant of the fact that its government is in 
the wholesale poison business, may prob- 
ably be traced the Survey’s present weak- 
ening in its advocacy of control with 
poison. 


T WAS not until the Survey’s destruc- 

tiveness to bird life became widely 
known that the Audubon Society came out 
against poison, but when Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson finally spoke for the bird societies 
he did much to counteract the popular be- 
lief that the Audubon Society is under the 
the thumb of the Bureau. After corre- 
spondence with Redington had brought no 
new assurance beyond the statement that 
the Survey “will continue to use poisons,” 
Dr. Pearson this summer pointed out that 
the board of directors were on record 
against wholesale poisoning campaigns, and 
stated, “While we appreciate the incalcul- 
able contributions of the Biological Survey 
to many phases of conservation, in this par- 
ticular instance we are squarely opposed 
to its policy and shall use such means as 
are at our disposal to combat this practice.” 

It is hardly necessary to reiterate that 


many other important societies including 
the Western Association of State Game 
and Fish Commissioners, the American 


Trappers’ Association, the American So- 
ciety of Mammalogists, etc., have passed 
resolutions opposing the Bureau's poison- 
ing policies. 

As a result of the demand from con- 
servationists for more information regard- 
ing food habits of predators the Bureau 
has recently made some progress in this 
respect, and the following report issued 
last July speaks for itself: 

“The laboratory recently established at Denver, 
Colo., by the Bureau of Biological for 
carrying on technical studies of the food habits of 
announced the first 
food of 340 
Such information together with that de- 
rived field and will be 
considered in connection with any desirable change 
for the The 


reported represent states 


Survey 


has just 
analyses of the 


predatory mammals 
results of laboratory 
coyotes 
from studies experience 
the predators. 
fourteen Western 
April to July are scantily 


in policies control of 
tacts 
and all months, though 
represented. 

“The found rabbit 
frequently than any other kind of food and identi- 
fied rabbit meat in 161 of the 340 stomachs. Mis- 
eellaneous rodents were taken by 119 coyotes and 


t remains more 


investigators 


arrion by 103. Items of food next in order of 
frequency were the various kinds of domestic 
stock, including sheep or goat, found 63 times; 
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calf, colt, or hog, 10; and poultry, 14 times. Re- 
of deer were found in 21 stomachs, game 
birds in 5, and other birds in 23. Twenty-one 
coyotes had eaten insects. Snakes, horned toads, 
fishes, and skunks were minor items. Wild fruits 
had been eaten by 7 coyotes and cultivated fruits 
by 3.” 


mains 


It will be good news to defenders of wild 
life to have the Bureau itself publish the 
fact that the coyote, chief object of its 
persecution, feeds largely on rabbits and 
carrion. This scientific research discloses 
facts about the coyote’s diet widely diver- 
gent from those usually presented by Sur- 
vey apologists. For example, a manuscript 
recently submitted to me by a writer who 
was defending the Survey contained the 
statement : 

“It is part of the work of government predatory 
animal hunters to examine the stomach contents 
of all animals they kill. Their field examinations 


disclose coyotes gorged with fresh deer meat, 
hide, hair and bones during all seasons of the 
year. Many times they find the remains of fawns 


in stomachs of coyotes.” 


HAT statement and others like it can 
be seen to give a prejudiced and par- 
tial picture of the coyote’s food habits, in 





Rodents must go, but with least pos- 


sible injury to other wild life. his 
photo, made by John Edwin Hogé, 
shows a gopher held by the nape of the 
neck. His cheek pockets are so loaded 
with wheat that when the photog- 
rapher pushed them open with the 
point da pencil, the gopher couldn't 
get them shut again 


view of the investigations in Denver. It 
is my belief—and I am a native Westerner, 
too, not a hot-house conservationist—that 
the more fully the Survey delves into the 
habits of so-called “predators,” the more 
fully will the latter be exonerated from 
the exaggerated charges aimed at them by 
sheep raisers and other minorities which 
would poison off any wild life even slightly 
affecting their business profits. 

Earlier I mentioned the investigation 
carried on by a committee of the American 
Society of Mammalogists in cooperation 
with members of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey. The final report of the commit- 
tee, though it has been published before in 
the “Journal of Mammalogy,” seems to me 
so succinct a statement of the situation that 
I would like to bring it to the attention of 
all sportsmen. It follows (italics mine) : 

1. The problem of the control of predatory mam- 
mals is so complex that much time will be needed 
to discover and assemble the facts necessary to a 
involved, but 


satisfactory analysis of all factors 


ample data is at hand to justify the assumption 


that a crisis confronts our native mammals. 
2. The gathering of these facts should be the 
duty of the Biological Survey not only because 


its policy in the field has precipitated this crisis 
through premature action but t 
funds personnel for such 
Committee the Survey 
and money at work along these lines. 
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wild life wherever possible until such facts 
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by traps than by poison, although perhaps 
greater expense. Trapping can be made more 
lective by use of splints under the pan, 
poison. 

13. There is little trustworthy data upon 
full numbers of mammals killed by poison bait 
Many Survey poisoners visit stations so inf 
quently, often not at all, that Survey statist 
on this point are valueless. 
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Survey and believes that the very existence of the 
mestic fur trade is threatened. The dollar value 
mammals destroyed by poison may equal or 
exceed the sums saved to special interests. 
The executive officers of the Survey have 
brought about the crisis confronting our wild life 
ire more directly responsible for it than any 
other agency. The burden of proof rests upon 
the Survey and the issue at stake is not for us 
to prove that the Survey is wrong, but for the 
Survey to prove that it is right. The Society 
1 feel.no necessity for digging out those facts 


which the Survey should seek for itself, but by 
every dictum of logic and common sense can call 
upon the Survey to show full and adequate cause 
for becoming the most destructive organized 


ney which has ever menaced so many species 
of our native fauna. 


HIS report, which was unanimously 

adopted by the Society, brings us down 
to the present. There seems little doubt 
that the Survey is beginning to back-track 
as far as the use of poison is concerned. 
| just have a report to the effect that the 
Bureau wili shortly order its predatory 
animal control workers to use poison only 
in “emergencies,” and that the amount of 
poison used in the immediate future will 
be small compared to the amount used in 
the past. To date officials of the Survey 
have refused to confirm this fact.* 

And though I should personally like to 
give the chiefs of the Survey the same 
credit for intelligence that I do for sin- 
cerity and stubbornness, I will believe that 
the Bureau of Biological Survey is doing 
its full duty to the sportsmen and nature 
lovers of the country only when it breaks 
loose from the apron strings of sheepmen 

d other commercial interests, and works 
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solely for the preservation, and against the 
destruction, of wild life. 


*Editorial Note:—Just before going to press 
we received gratifying confirmation of this in- 
formation in a letter from W. C. Henderson, Act- 
ing Chief of the Biological Survey. The letter 
follows: 

“The established policy of the Biological Sur- 
vey has been that poisoning operations for the 
control of predatory animals should be limited 
strictly to areas where there is urgent need and 
that such work should not be undertaken under 
the direction of the Bureau where trapping or 
other means of control are practicable and the 
cost is not prohibitive. This policy was empha- 
sized at a conference of the personnel of the Di- 
vision of Predatory Animal and Rodent Control 
held at Denver, Colorado, the latter part of April, 
1931, and plans were made to effect every possible 
reduction in the amount of poison used and still 
maintain satisfactory control of predatory animals. 

“The estimate of 8,000 ounces of strychnine 
was made shortly after this conference and cov- 
ered the probable amount that would be used dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1931, to June 30, 
1932. Somewhat less than this amount was ac- 
tually used during the past fiscal year. Less than 
one-half of the average amount used during the 
previous five-year period was exposed during the 
fiscal year 1932. 

“The reduction has been made possible because 
in many localities where poisoning efforts have 
been concentrated in the past, predatory animals 
have been reduced in numbers until satisfactory 
control can now be continued through the use of 
traps. There has been a gradual tightening up 
on the distribution of poison with a resulting de- 
crease in the quantity used in cooperative work. 
Moreover, through our research work we have 
been able to decrease the size of the individual 
dose and to place fewer baits with the same ef 


fectiveness.” 


The Gull—Destroyer of Cormorants 
By Lewis Wayne Walker 


\ST spring I had an opportunity to 
ly go to Todos Santos Island off the 
coast of Mexico on a fishing boat. 
| was dropped off with camping equipment 
| provisions to last a week. At the end 
of this period the boat was to call and 
take me back to San Diego. My main 
reason for desiring to be put off on this 
ininhabited island was to study the cor- 
morants which nest there in large rook- 
eries. As on all nature trips, however, 
le lines crop up here and there which 
of interest. 

[his side line concerns the sea gulls, 
the cormorants’ worst enemies if they can 
find a rookery unguarded. I say if with 
on, for I believe that in a wild state 
norants are well able to take care of 
nselves, but when man enters the pic- 
the gulls do their worst. My remedy 
t to exterminate the gulls, but instead 

keep away from sea bird rookeries 
never possible. : 

the north end of the island there was 
lony which contained a good four hun- 
dred nests, each one just out of neck-reach 
of the other. I blundered into this one 





A gull about to carry off an unbroken 
cormorant egg. Cormorants in back- 
ground 


the first day ashore and at my approach 
the cormorants left for the high seas. Al- 
most immediately a horde of gulls swooped 
down and started to devour eggs. Each 
nest contained two or three of a beautiful 
light blue color. As soon as I saw that 
the gulls were wrecking havoc solely be- 
cause my presence forced the cormorant 
nest owners away, I did what I could to 
remedy the situation. Running to the cen- 
ter of the colony I waved my arms and 
shouted, and continued to do so until I 
saw cormorants flying in the distance and 
acting as though they wanted to return. 
Then I made tracks to get out of the 
region. In a moment from a distance, | 
saw them drop down, and drive off the 
rapidly gathering gulls. 

I was in a quandary. There I was an 
absolute prisoner for a week, and if I went 
on with my photo work there wouldn’t be 
an egg on the island when I left. Finally 
I hit on a plan after a day of inactivity. 
Why not feed them bread while I built a 
bird-blind? Then, by the time the gulls 
got through their civilized meal, I would 
be well hidden, and the cormorants would 
be back and guarding their nests. It worked 
until I ran out of bread. Then I baked 
them pancakes and otherwise fed them 
well. So well, in fact, that by the sixth 
day I was practically out of food, and as 
I sat in the bird blind I wondered what 
my seventh day’s meals were going to con- 
sist of—with an eye on cormorant eggs! 
I had just about decided to try for some 
abalones, or other shell fish, when the 
cormorants rose up in fright from the 
colony on which I had my cameras trained. 
I did not know what caused the scare, 
but when the gulls came down, I grasped 
the opportunity for photographs. 

A few moments later I heard voices, as 
two fishermen walked toward the blind. 
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Gulls dropping down on an unguarded 
colony 


They had returned a day ahead of time. 
Was I ready? Considering my larder I 
was, but when I thought of the interesting 
birds left behind I wasn’t. 

On the way back to the boat one of them 
remarked on the buccaneering gulls, and 
stated that he had read in a sportsman’s 
magazine that they had been the cause of 
the duck shortage by eating duck eggs. 
He suggested killing the gulls. Pointing 
back to the cormorants sitting on their 
nests, with the gulls way out of reach of 
the sharp bills, I almost laughed. Gulls 
and cormorants, and gulls and ducks, have 
lived side by side for a long, long time. 
The gulls have never noticeably depleted 
the ranks of the others—that is, not until 
gunners got into the breeding ground, and 
gunners are of fairly recent origin. 


Coyote Baiting 
*DITOR Outdoor Life: Your baiting 
editorial in the October issue interests 
me. Several years ago | spent a summer 
on the plains in North Dakota. There I 
discovered a practice that, although it had 
an excuse in the character of the victim, 
always riled me. It was the North Dakota 
method of slaughtering coyotes. The 
ranchers would tie a bitch in heat to a 
stake in the open. In no time her aroma 
would fetch.in the dog coyotes. I have 
seen half a dozen prowling around in the 
flax blossoms trying to date up the decoy. 
It was easy to shoot them down. The 
coyotes were pests I'll admit, and don't 
rate like your baited ducks. But somehow 
to cash in on the love note was a type of 
badger game sportsmanship I didn’t like. 
l am glad to see your fight against the 
duck assassins. More power to your 
elbow NATHANIEL S. OLps. 
N. Y. 


‘‘Feeding”’ As Distinguished 
from ‘“‘Baiting”’ 


fy DITOR Outdoor Life: 
~ distinguish between “baiting” and 
“feeding” ducks at the clubs. There is no 
feeding of ducks on any of the clubs here 
in California. At least, I don’t know of a 
club that feeds the birds except for the pur- 
pose of bringing them to the blinds. The 
bait, not “feed,” is scattered within shoot- 
ing distance of blinds and not on ponds 
where no shooting is permitted. If there is 
a club that has ever actually fed the ducks 
to benefit the birds, I have sot heard of 
that club. 

Where I shoot we do not feed or bait 
very much, for we don’t need a great deal 
of baiting. Last year we planted 60 acres 
of rice and watergrass, harvested part of 
it for baiting and left the remainder for 
the birds. However, blinds were placed 
in the rice field, which was flooded. While 
no attempt is made to scatter the grain 
directly around every blind, many of the 
blinds are in the path of grain that is 


Some _ people 


28 


thrown from a wagon that is driven across 
the various ponds. 

Of course, where shooting is done on 
only two days each week the birds benefit 
to some extent from daily feeding, but if 
the baiting did not bring the birds to the 
shooters there would be no baiting what- 
ever here. All this talk of feeding the 
birds because of scarcity of duck food is 
bunk, and the shooters know it. The birds 
are fed for the sole purpose of luring them 
to the blinds and for no other reason. I 
will admit that there is no longer enough 
food in the natural state to furnish all of 
the birds with as much as they might wish, 
for much of our former marsh land has 
been drained, or the power outfits have 
taken the water that formerly came down 
into the lowlands—but there is not a duck 
hunter here who has that in mind when 
baiting is done. A Duck SHOOTER. 

Calif. 


It Must Be Stopped! 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Hats off to the 

magazine with GUTS! 

A magazine with guts enough to get be- 
hind a waterfowl program that will stop 
the merciless slaughter by “swivel chair” 
duck club shooters at commercially oper- 
ated shambles; that will put those who can 
afford to pay for shooting over baited wa- 
ters on an equal footing with the millions 
that cannot. A program that will 
ducks. 

How refreshing to read 
editorial, “A Primer on 
having gotten more than 
of the many formulas, slogans, and fre- 
quent and wordy press releases of the 
crowd that seems more interested in pro- 
tecting the interests of certain individuais 
or groups whose only purpose is to shoot 
now without any thought of the future, 
than in protecting the ducks. 

Any program which fails to propose to 
abolish shooting over baited water seems 
ineffective to us. It fails to propose the 
irreducible minimum of reform that might 
avert the need of complete closure. 

As birds get scarcer baiting spreads. Ten 
years ago it was confined to isolated 
patches in the Atlantic and Gulf states. 
Today it is everywhere on the coasts. It 
flourishes with deadly effect on the Illinois 
River and is spreading up and down the 
Mississippi River. /t must be stopped. 

Even a short open season such as we had 
in 1931 will not necessarily increase the 
duck supply unless other causes such as 
baiting are removed. Take, for instance, 
the situation in Illinois last year: Indiana, 
to the east of Illinois, had an open season 
on wildfowl beginning October 16. On the 
west side, lowa opened its season October 
20. Illinois opened November 1. Wild- 
fowl going south were unmolested in IIli- 
nois, therefore, until November 1 and con- 
gregated along the Illinois River marshes 
in fancied security. At the season’s open- 
ing they were slaughtered by the thousands 
by the so-called hunters who never hunt 
but simply pot these baited birds. In other 
words, to “conserve” our duck supply the 
federal authorities simply made a funnel of 
Illinois to expedite the passage of un- 
frightened wildfowl into the gigantic orgy 
of slaughter that takes place under com- 
mercial supervision along the Illinois River 
every year. 

There is no denying that shorter seasons, 
lowered bag limits and more _ breeding 
grounds and refuges will help increase the 
duck supply, but we believe that to stop 
baiting will be the most effective. 

Only a few short months ago the “More 
Game Birds in America” group suggested 
a ninety-day open with ‘shorter 
shooting hours and “rest days.” In their 


save 
your October 
Baiting,” after 
our “bellyfull” 


season 
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propaganda urging adoption of the plan 
they said, “It appears therefore that the 
sole remaining restriction on _ shooting 
which is practicable at the present time is 
the ‘rest day’ plan, under which shooting 
is prohibited on certain days of each week.” 

Of course it is only natural that this 
group should fail to urge the abolition of 
shooting over baited waters. Its member- 
ship is largely composed of members of 
shooting clubs and most, if not all, baiting 
is done by such clubs. 

And as for “rest days”: Ducks are 
quickly tamed even after being fired upon. 
The quick response to feeding is what 
makes baiting so deadly and destructive. 
This is what makes so-called “rest days” 
a hypocritical pretense. “Rest days” give 
the ducks a chance to forget the guns and 
come back to the bait. Under natural con- 
ditions, as game gets more scarce it grows 
more wary and is harder to locate. This 
tends to perpetuate it, even in the face of 
odds; but baiting creates an artificial con- 
dition. 

Again let us congratulate you upon your 
GUTS! We need more of the same. 
When sportsmen realize what is going on 
and awaken to their duty, we will be on 
the way toward really doing something to 
save ducks. For such an awakening will 
demand _ that government agencies, who 
hold in their hands the fate of things con- 
servation, have the courage, fortitude, reso- 
lution—GUTS—to do the greatest good 
for the greatest number of our citizens. 

Minn. O. L. Kaupancer, 

Secy. Minnesota Division, Izaak Walton 
League of America. 


Game Commissioners 
Oppose Baiting 


HE International Association of Game 

and Fish Commissioners at their re- 
cent convention in Baltimore passed almost 
unanimously the following resolution: 

“RESOLVED that this convention urge 
all state game protective officials and oth- 
ers engaged in the conservation of wild 
life to use their influence to cultivate senti- 
ment and to secure legal restrictions that 
will prohibit the shooting of game birds 
over areas baited with grain.” 

Commissioner Maurek of North Dakota, 
in a paper presented at this convention, 
had the following to say about the baiting 
of waterfowl: 


“The baiting of shooting grounds can. 
not be defended from any standpoint of 
true sportsmanship; it is an admission that 
the man who resorts to it is unwilling ¢ 
compete on an equal basis with his fellows 
it is an encouragement to the game hog 
who has the means to take advantage oj 
such an organized practice; and -it. works 
a hardship on the hunter who is not finan- 
cially able to enjoy the privilege enjoyed 
by his more fortunate brother. - These 
statements may not meet the approval 
some who consider themselves sportsm« 
but they are facts substantiated by the ob 
servations of those who have given to con 
servation the best of their talents and their 
years that some portion of our heritage 
wild life might be passed on to our pos- 
terity.” 


National Park Bears 


EARS hate and fear noise, it has bee: 

discovered by Glacier National Park 
rangers. The rattling of a dish pan is 
sufficient to send a bruin rushing terror 
stricken to the forest. 

Experimenting on this knowledge 
bear psychology, a group of packers de- 
cided to tie a bell on a black bear that 
had become a nuisance around their 
camp, so they roped the recalcitrant bear 
and hung a bell on a leather collar 
around her neck. 

Her cubs immediately ostracized her 
They were startled, they squealed dis 
pleasure, they shunned their mother who 
had acquired the bell. The mother bear 
at first resented the jingling neck piece 
but gradually became accustomed to 
and then actually displayed pride in it 

Another method of ridding the camp 
unwelcome bears was adopted by a road 
crew in the park. Bears came up to t! 
cabin at night and disturbed their slee 
by pawing around the windows, so some 
dry-cell batteries were attached to th 
windows in such a way that tamperii 
bears would get an electric shock. The 
experiment worked. Usually one shocl 
was enough to keep a bear away from 
camp after that.-—National Park Servi 
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These three guns got 185 ducks in three hours. 
The sportsman who sent us the photograph explains that the Hero 


the year was 1930. 


- 


on 


The scene was Southern Saskatchewan, 


who gave it to him was proud of this shooting. Apparently Canada is not without its 
Heroic game hogs, worse luck 
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Rounding Up Fiddlers in Florida 


ANDING a fish is not all of the fun 
of fishing. Seeking and securing 
one’s own bait also has its pleasures 

and thrills. I have dug angle worms, of 
course, and found it fun, possibly because 
of the anticipation of their tempting a 
fish to my hook rather than because of 
my skill in using them. I have dipped 
shrimp, trapped minnows, and dug clams, 
but I have never had to “round up” my 
bait until the instance I shall here relate. 

We were preparing to go to Wiggin’s 
Pass on the west coast of Florida, about 
20 miles south of Fort Myers, to fish for 
mackerel, sheepshead, snook, red snapper, 
and other salt water fish that are so plen- 
tiful in the almost completely land-locked 
waters adjoining the Gulf of Mexico, 
really lagoons, separated from the Gulf 
only by narrow spits of barren or tree- 
covered sand. The launch was made 
ready, the engine tuned up, lunch and 
tackle put aboard and the family were 
getting seated. Having been on outings 
on several occasions when some essential 
item was forgotten, I casually looked over 
the cargo. Everything seemed to have 
been provided for but—the bait, of all 
things ! 

“What'll we use for bait, Grandad?” 

“Fiddlers,” was the laconic reply, just 
as though I ought to know that it would 
be fiddlers and what they are. 

“What are fiddlers and when and where 
do we pick them up?” 

“Oh, they’re little crabs; we'll get lots 
of ‘em near the Pass.” 

“Well, you seem to be sure of getting 
plenty,” I countered. 

“Never failed me. Always get enough 
and leave some for seed.” 

Well, Grandad ought to know. He has 
fished these waters every winter for 
nearly twenty years. 
So I felt sure of 
bait when we wanted 

We pushed off 
and the little boat 
purred its way down 
the slow-moving Im- 
perial River toward 
the Gulf. The chil- 
dren wanted to troll 
m the way down. 
Two lines with 
spinners and factory 
minnows were there- 
fore payed out and 
soon were making 
little riffles far as- 
tern in our wake, 
vhile two pairs of 
eager little fists 
clung tenaciously to 

inboard ends, 

vigilance mingled 
with expectancy. 

\lligators, roused 
trom their sleep in 
the sun on the sand 


pail for bait. 


By Emanuel Fritz 


bars, slid noiselessly into the water. Great 
blue herons rose here and there in lazy 
flight and an occasional gallinule, tiptoeing 
stealthily among the mangroves, peered 
suspiciously out at us as we swept noisily 
by. The long lane of water stretching 
before us was of glass-like smoothness, 
and, like a mirror, it reflected the plant 
life clinging to its banks—mangrove, but- 
tonwood, palmetto, cabbage palm, cactus, 
and an occasional cocoanut. 


AFTER 10 miles of winding turns we 
£% crossed a broad lagoon and suddenly 
the Pass and the Gulf beyond lay before us 
like a painting on a broad canvas. The 
tide was running out at a swift pace. 
We were to fish in the lagoon close to 
the banks. But what a hopeless looking 
prospect for bait! 

The boat was headed for a broad sandy 
beach. 

“Well, where do we get the fiddlers? 
I asked somewhat dubiously. 

“There they are, on the beach ahead, 
lots of ’em.” 

Sure enough. The beach was literally 
covered with little moving creatures, 
black from a distance, but rather red on 
closer approach. 

“We'll land over there on the point, 
where there are only a few, and then 
we'll move up on them where they’re thick 
and round ‘em up.” 

While I was making the boat secure, 
Grandad was giving instructions. 

“Make a wide circle and gradually close 
in, but don’t rush or you'll get ahead of 
them; their legs are shorter than yours. 
As soon as they’re bunched we'll scoop 
all we want into this pail and let the 
rest go. Just imagine you're rounding up 
toy cattle.” 


” 





This photo shows the fiddlers herded to a heap just prior to scooping.them up ina 
When first seen they were scattered uniformly over the beach. 
are shown scampering off during the temporary lull in the rounding-up. 


others disappeared into holes in the sand 


What comical little fellows! Crabs they 
were, of course, like the market crab in 
general outline but on a diminutive scale. 
The shell is under 1 inch wide. Unlike 
its larger relative, the male has the left 
claw rather small and weak compared to 
the right which is overdeveloped and 
quite strong. The small left claw is held 
quiveringly straight out and away from 
the mouth, while the large right claw is 
moved rapidly to and fro. The resem- 
blance to bowing a “fiddle” is so real that 
it is no wonder the little fellows are 
called “fiddlers.” 


HEN disturbed they are not at all 
slow in running. Upon our approach 
they scampered belligerently off sidewise, 
the small claw held out straight and all 
aquiver, the other fiddled back and forth 
in defiance of the intruders. While our 
circle was still large, small bands would 
make a dash through an opening, like 
cattle trying to rush past a cowboy. Al- 
though there were five of us, we were 
kept on the move. It was difficult to at- 
tend to business, there were so many dis- 
tractions. The children would shriek 
with laughter at the antics of our prey, 
or with pain because one had pinched a 
toe. One of the girls would stop occa- 
sionally to, investigate them at closer 
range, the while let another bunch escape. 
“Watch that bunch, Barb,” cried her 
sister, and forthwith both would leave the 
main “herd” to bring a small lot back 
only to scatter it more widely. 

“Ugh, I stepped on one.” So did we 
all, it couldn’t be helped. 

The circle grew smaller. The fiddlers 
were panicky and piled themselves up in 
a squirming heap. I fixed my camera, 
stepped back and snapped a picture. 
There wasn’t time 
for another. Gran- 
dad, ready with the 
pail, quickly scooped 
up a hundred or so. 

Of the thousands 
originally on the 
small beach we suc- 
ceeded in herding to 
the center only a 
few hundred. Many 
escaped while’ we 
were spread out. 
Many, too, dodged to 
safety in the numer- 
ous and convenient- 
ly-placed holes in the 
sand, If any of the 
fiddlers in th eir 
haste got into their 
own sheltering bur- 
rows, it was by mere 
chance. Neverthe- 
less we made an in- 
teresting observation. 
Despite their confu- 
sion, the males lost 
not one whit of 


Some 
Many 


30 


their chivalry. After we had filled our 
pail and had it securely covered, 1 went 
about and dug up some of those hiding 
in the sand. Always there were no more 
than two in a burrow and always the fe- 
male had been allowed to enter first. The 
female, be it known, is a trifle smaller 
than her consort and lacks the strong 
right claw, both her principal mandibles 
being dwarfed and weak. 


IDDLERS spend the time during the 

high tides in their burrows, and emerge 
some time after the water has receded. 
Then they cavort and mill about like a 
human throng at a circus. Occasionally 
when it is too cool or perhaps because 
of some other unfavorable weather condi- 
tion, they remain underground and when 
the fisherman arrives for his bait he must 
dig it. This happened to us on another 
occasion. Grandad seemed to know they 
would not be playing about on the sand, 
for he added several spades to our equip- 
ment. 

Arrived at the home beach of the fid- 
dlers, we quietly worked back from the 
water's edge, and wherever we saw signs 
of a burrow we thrust our spades in 


quickly and raised a blade-full of wet 


Drawing, by the author, of an adult 
male fiddler crab. The right claw is 
over-developed; but in the female both 
claws are small. Illustration is ap- 
proximately two-thirds natural size 


sand. Two fiddlers usually would crawl 
out of the mass and try to get away. 
Collecting fiddlers in this manner is as 
interesting as rounding them up but it is 
slower and lacks the opéra bouffe comedy. 

Taking a fiddler out of the pail the 
first time gives one a real thrill. The 
males are usually on top waving their 
warlike claws. Grabbing one may result 
in a good pinch, hardly strong enough 
to draw blood but sufficient to make one 
withdraw quickly. Grandad showed us 
how. He simply makes a quick dive into 
the pail, grabs his fiddler by the big claw, 
breaks it off and impales the rest on his 
hook. We were soon as bold as he. Fish- 
ing was good from the start so we gave 
little heed to the exciting troubles of 
grabbing another fiddler and rebaiting our 
hooks. 

Even in Florida there are lulls in fish- 
ing, but not in things to observe. The 
pelicans afforded a never-ending source 
of amusement. Large and strong of wing 
these heavy-billed, apparently ungainly 
birds astounded us with their easy flight, 
their quick daring dives, and their un- 
failing aim. When a pelican dives he 
really falls, head down and bill out- 
stretched, the momentum of the body 
projecting him forward so sharply as he 
strikes the water as to give the impres- 
sion his neck should break. He returns 
to the surface leisurely, shakes his wings, 
assumes a comfortable floating position, 
and proceeds to swallow the catch, which 
until this time has been held in the pon- 
derous and awkward pouch-like bill. 

But fishing never gets dull when one 
has fiddlers for bait. When the fish are 
showing their independence and refuse to 
bite, one can always raise the cover from 
the fiddler pail and get amusement from 
the squirming mass, each crab trying his 
best to crawl over the others in an effort 
to escape over the side. 
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Why the Tapered Line? 
By Samuel G. Camp 


HE use of a tapered line for trout 

fly fishing traces back to almost the 
earliest fishing times. For example, and 
to go no further back than the middle 
of the last century, we find that cele- 
brated sporting writer, Frank Forester, 
recommending in his work, “Fish and 
Fishing,” “thirty yards of London-made 
hair and silk line, tapering equally from 
the reel to the point.” Many trout fly 
rods then ran 12 feet in length, so the 
length of the taper was probably about 
the same as it is in many modern fly 
lines. 

Forester followed the custom of nearly 
all angling writers both past and present. 
He advocated the tapered line, but he 
didn’t say why. 

In fact, there is a general air of hazi- 
ness about this tapered line business, as 
a result of which many anglers are in- 
clined to think that the supposed advan- 
tages of the tapered line are more im- 
aginary than real. Usually I believe, it 
takes the beginner at trout fly fishing 
quite a few seasons to get around to try- 
ing out a tapered line. But, once the fly 
fisher has used a line of this sort, it may 
be said safely that very few ever return 
to the use of a level one. Hence it would 
seem that, after all, the supposed advan- 
tages of the graduated line must be some- 
thing more than merely theoretical—and 
they are. 

The reason most often seen in print 
for using a tapered line is that with a 
line of this type it is possible to throw 
a more “delicate” fly. True enough— 
also obvious enough. Of course the light 
terminal part of a graduated line makes 
for a lightly falling fly, which helps no 
little when seeking to outwit shy trout 
in smooth water. But here are two dis- 
tinct and very real advantages of the 
tapered line which we do not so often 
see brought out: 

First, owing to the lighter weight of 
the terminal portion of a graduated line, 
as compared with a level line which car- 
ries its weight right up to the end, longer 
casts are possible without burdening 
your delicate trout rod. This, of course, 
in the case of two lines of the same 
designated weight or caliber, as, say, a 
size HEH tapered line and a size E level. 
In other words, a tapered line lifts with 
greater ease from the water when mak- 
ing the back-cast, hence, with any given 
rod, moderate casts are made with less 
effort on the part of both rod and rodster, 
and longer casts are possible than when 
a level line is in use. Hence, a fairly 
long cast which might unduly burden 
your light trout rod, when using a level 
line, can be safely made when employing 
a tapered line. Any certain rod, fitted 
with a level line, will “quit” several 
yards short of the distance attainable 
with a tapered line. And, while in ac- 
tual fishing it is always best to use the 
shortest cast compatible with safety, still, 
sometimes the ability to reach out comes 
in mighty handy. 


ECOND, when using a light dry fly 

leader, or the lighter weights of wet 
fly leaders, there is, in the case of a level 
line, a too abrupt and pronounced dif- 
ference in the weight and caliber of line 
and leader—taking it for granted that at 
least a medium heavy line, such as size 
E, will be used, as a fairly heavy line 
is necessary to “balance” the modern stiff 
or medium stiff fly rod. The result of 
this sudden drop between the line and 
leader weights is that in casting there 
is a sag or “elbow” at the juncture of 
line and leader which makes it difficult 


to straighten out the cast, the light leader 
tending to trail behind the much heavier 
line. With a tapered line, however, th 
fine point of which is nearly the same 
caliber as the heavy end of a tapered dr 
fly leader, this difficulty at once disap- 
pears. 

Both of which advantages, the writer 
submits, are not exactly theoretical. 

Admittedly, tapered lines are somewhat 
expensive. But if you get a double. 
tapered line, which may be reversed 
the reel when one end has been used up, 
you are in effect getting two lines—cost- 
ing in American lines little more tha; 
two level lines—and I do not believe that. 
in the long run, it costs much more ¢ 
enjoy the benefits of a tapered line than 
to merely get along the best way you can 
with a level one. 

In one department only, it seems 
this writer, the level line wins out. Car- 
rying its weight right up to the end, j 
is best for making very short casts 
gets more action into the rod than tl 
light terminal of the graduated line. 
3ut when we begin to lengthen out—j 
is then that the tapered line shows it 
quality. 


Everything But— 
'= CONSIDERED “easy pickin’s,” 


For I loan my ducks and chickens, 
And I often lend some one my Jersey coy 
I will let most any feller 
Have the last drop in my cellar 
Or the last fork full of fodder in my m 


I’m the king of all the lenders— 

Folks have borrowed my suspenders 

Leaving me to keep my pants up wit! 
string. 

In the spring when all the slosh is 

Neighbors wear out my galoshes 

Long ago I loaned and lost my diamor 
ring. 


Today I loaned my butter churner 

And my bran’ new hard coal burner, 

My flivver has been gone a week I thi: 

Folks bring back some things I loan 

If I stop my work and ’phone ’em— 

And before they leave they'll have 
kitchen sink, 


But there’s two things I refuse ’em 

For I don’t intend to lose ’em— 

Two things no one can borrow, beg 
steal ; 

You can cop the baby’s rattle 

Cart away my dearest chattel 

But King George himself can’t mooch 
rod and reel. 

Clinton B 


SMALL-MOUTH 
Bass weighing 3 pounds taken in Straw- 
berry Lake, near Evart, Mich., last July, 
by Arthur Bayes 
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Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 





UTUMN is the 
best time for 
the fly-tyer to start 
making up his col- 
lection of wing, 
hackle and stream- 
er feathers for the 
coming winter’s 
rk on trout and 
bass flies. At this 
season hunting is at 
ts height and every 
ig of feathered or 
furred game is 
bound to afford some good addition to the 
fly-tyers’ boxes of plumage or body-build- 
ing materials. Ring-neck pheasants afford 
brilliant hackle and wing materials, mallard 
ducks the finest breast feathers for wings 
on such patterns as the Reuben Wood and 
Cahill and Professor; teal, canvasback 
and golden-eye ducks all offer worthy as- 
sortments, while the Canada goose, of 
course, is a gold mine (or rather a feather 
mine) of wealth to the chap who builds 
his own trout and bass flies. Peacock herls 
and guinea fowl feathers can be collected 
at many farmyards scattered along the au- 
thoroughfares of the country that 
the angler travels, while rooster and game 
cock hackle feathers can be had at the 
local poultry-dressers in any amounts just 
around the holiday seasons. Bronze and 
white turkeys that are being slaughtered 
for the Thanksgiving and Christmas trades 
and domestic geese and ducks all afford 
wonderful chances for wing-feathers. 
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I have found the vari-sized pasteboard 
boxes that wooden lures come packed in 
for the angler’s tackle box are the finest 
containers imaginable for the storage of 
these feathers and hairs that are intended 
for future fly-tying efforts. Each type of 
feather can be placed by itself and a small 
syuare of paper with the name and date of 
its gathering neatly typed across the face 
pasted on the end of each box. These con- 
tainers can be stored in some cool place 
such as a dry basement room, and they 
will keep free of moth or damage for years. 
I have feathers that are five and six years 
old that I have kept in this manner that 
are bright and free of moth or decay and 
that I use right along for my own fly-tying 
experiments. 

Speaking of fly-tying materials reminds 
me of the difficulties that are sometimes 
experienced in buying certain simple mate- 
rials that are indispensable in dressing cer- 
tain patterns of flies. White silk chenille, 

one of these materials difficult to find es- 
pecially in the smaller cities. Certain 

ides of gray worsted yarn for the tying 
bodies on the Cahill patterns are also 
ficult to find usually. All these can be 
und, however, by writing the large 
sportsmen-anglers’ supply houses that deal 
fly-tyers’ materials or by making in- 
quiry at the large city department stores 
in odd moments of one’s visits to such 
places. Tinsel can be had by wrecking 
me ordinary holiday cord or twine or by 
removing the outside covering of the fancy 
thread that often secures candy-boxes. 


_Wall-eyed pike rise well late in the eve- 

¢, and even at night, to the artificial 

Light colored lures are my prefer- 

e then. Bass also strike at night and 

at dusk, in August and September. White 
1 red-head plugs are good then. 


Never was a better live bait for pike and 
musky than the large creek-chub that is 
ind in small spring runs. The horny 
hosed ones that have pink nose and belly. 
ven better than suckers. 
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Anglers’ Letters Body/ 


Water-Snake Enemy of the Trout 
Editor :—The 
to our game fish 
this locality is the 
siderable discussion of this subject and I believe 
it is admitted that water snakes kill an astonish- 
ing number of small fish, but it goes even further 
than that. Several years ago my younger broth- 
on his way to a swimming hole heard a 
upon investigation he found an 
ll-inch brown trout struggling wildly to 
from a large water snake that had a death 
on its tail fin. Ie tried killing the snake 
a stone, but instead he struck the trout where 
upon the snake released the trout and left the 
fish to the boy. This brownie nearly ex- 
hausted and there was no question 
of the battle had it continued. 
was brought to my 
last summer when two men working for the 
U. S. Forest Service were attracted by the pe- 
culiar actions of a 10-inch brook trout in a stream 
they were working. They found this 
attacked by two snakes; both had a 
firm hold of the soft flesh of the trout’s st 
The snakes were killed and the trout released, 
but it probably died of its wounds. Last su 
two of my fishing friends became interested 


enemy we have 


poll itor in 


greatest natural 
outside the stream 
water-snake. I have seen con- 


er while 
commotion and 
escape 


with 


was 
as to the out- 
come Another in- 


cident 


near where 
fish being 
ymach. 


mmer 


enough in the matter to do something about it. 
They both owned .22 caliber revolvers and they 
started carrying them on their fishing trips. With 
ordinary bullets they had no success, but when 


shot-shells their score mounted 


100 per cent class. Up to the 


they began using 


immediately to the 


range of 25 feet this shot was very effective and 
very few snakes are seen farther than that due 
to their protective colorings. I am not much 
of a gun man, but I have an old .32 caliber re- 
volver that I am going to carry next season with 
which I hope to save many a trout’s life. Go to 
your local sporting goods dealer while this sub 
ject is fresh in your mind and ask him to stock 
shot shells in the small calibers. Talk it up to 


friends and get them interested 
of fun, at the 
community in 


your fishermen 


have a lot same time 
doing the fishing in the 


good!—R. A. K., Penn. 


They can 
alculable 


Maggots, Golden Rod Grub, etc., for Bait 


Editor:—Would you please answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. How to prepare maggots and how to pre- 
serve them for winter fishing for whitefish? 


2. How to find the goldenrod grub and how 
to preserve it for winter use? 

3. Is there any 
crawler and the common angleworm ? 


it.—L. N., Wash. 


difference between the night 
If so please 
describe 


Answer :—1—It would be quite difficult to pre- 
serve maggots unless you should store a large 
chunk of stale cheese or old cured meat in some 
fairly warm place during the cold weeks and thus 
keep the semi-active state. This 
could be would take the 


maggots in a 


done, however, if one 


time and trouble. 

2—The goldenrod grub is found in the stem 
of the weed where it bores the sap of the plant. 
Usually there is an enlarged place in the stalk 
and by breaking it there and splitting the stem 
the grubs can be located. If you put off looking 
for these grubs until too late in the season you 
will in all probability find them gone. They bore 
out and disappear, leaving only a wormhole and 
some dust to remind one of their presence 


summer. I do not know of any 
alive for winter fishing. 
common angleworm and the 


earlier in the 
way to keep grubs 

3—I think the 
night crawler are about one and the 
cept that the night crawler is a huge member of 


They have the same physi 


Same e€xX 


the angleworm tribe. 








cal appearance except that they are much larger 
than the ordinary worm that is dug in the 

ind summer season from the chip yard 

garden plots. Night crawlers are captured 

dark by using a carbide light, and hunting 
dew-drenched or rain-soaked grass on lawns where 
there is a sandy-loam soil. One has to be quick 
to catch them as they dart into a hole and dis 
appear like a flash once they discover tl hunter’s 
presence If there is any family difference it 
is very slight, but they are f baits 
for such fish as small and large-moutl ack b: 


catfish Most of the old trout anglers, 
prefer the red or 
the night c 


and for 


chip-yard worm 
iwler for the trout tribe 
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There’s 
nothing like 
WOOL 

for Warmth! 


Wear the original Cruiser 
Stag! Storm defying! Wear 
resisting! BIG, roomy, easy 
to wear. Authentic timber 
cruiser style. Made of 24-oz. 
all-wool Oregon fabric, 
processed and Guaranteed 
Waterproof. Built double. 
8 roomy pockets, including 
game pocket across back. 
Breeches to match, $7.50. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, Hunters’ Red 
order direct. Use coupon below. Forest Green 
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Red & Black 
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Books at Reduced Prices 


elling out, a stock of 


188 different books 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 


at greatly reduced prices, 
Send for our list now 


Mount Morris, Il. 






WOLLENSAK’S 
6-POWER 


TELESCOPE 


Here’s the greatest telescope value ever produced! 
Positively nothing to equal it made anywhere, here or 
abroad. High-grade optical system is achromatic—feld 
of view is clear as in Nature, no edge-blurs, no ‘‘raine 
bow”’’ to impede sight. Object lens 7%”, magnifies 6 
Draw tubes of super-heavy brass (for rigidity 
and long life), brilliantly nickeled; indestructible fibre 
body. 9% in. long, extended—fits pocket when closed; 


weight only § oz. Width of field at 1000 yds. actually 
§2 yds.—60% more than others. When 

closed, serves as microscope. A _ real NOW 
wonder, sold on money-back guarantee, ° ¥ 
Genuine leather case. Literature free. $ 

Buy at dealers or direct, postpaid. Order 2.90 
; Jay. 

WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 865 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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How to Dress Your Deer 
By Maurice H. Decker 


LD Sam Lake lived in a dug-out 
camp that smelled to high Heaven 
and I always viewed his frying pan 
with a certain hygienic suspicion, but at 
that he was the most particular man 1 
ever hunted with when he started to dress 
out a deer. 

Sam's venison never had a strong or 
objectionable odor or taste. He followed 
an inflexible routine, some steps in which 
might have had more superstitious than 
practical value, but as Sam invariably 
toted sweet meat to camp, none of the 
men he guided ever ridiculed them. 

Sam never stuck a deer with his knife. 
He always said the bullet did all of the 
bleeding that was necessary before the 
animal was opened up, and he laughed at 
hunters who slashed a deer’s throat and 
knelt and pressed on its abdomen and 
chest to aid in expelling blood. There is 
reason, too, in his view. Modern high- 
velocity rifle bullets give your game 
plenty of opportunity to bleed. 

A dead animal bleeds little if any from 
the throat, so there is nothing to gain 
by slashing the neck open after your bul- 
let has brought a deer down. A badly 
wounded or stunned deer will bleed if 
you want to take the risk of dashing in 
to slit its throat, but this risk is scarcely 
worth the doubtful benefits that follow. 
Finish off a wounded deer with a spine or 
head shot and then immediately open up 
the abdominal cavity. This really is the 
best kind of bleeding you can give dead 
game and if accomplished promptly will 
be sufficient. 

Sam Lake turned his animal partly on 
its back. Then he cut off the buck’s 
scrotum and threw it away—probably one 
of the superstitions, but something that 
was always done. Next he cut through 
the belly on the center line from ribs 
down to the anus, plying his knife care- 
fully and following it with two fingers in- 
side the skin, one on either side of the 
blade, to avoid cutting into the paunch. 
When he reached the genitals, he tied the 
penis with a bit of string and wiped the 
surrounding hair carefully with leaves or 
snow to remove any urine that had been 
expelled by death. 


HEN Sam cut carefully around the 
penis and anus, freeing them from 
the aperture through the pelvic arch and 
drew them back through it so they would 
come out with paunch and intestines. An- 
other way—probably just as good—is to 
use a pocket axe and split the bone arch so 
you can cut straight down alongside these 
parts. 

Next Sam reached up towards the neck 
and pulled the gullet out, tied it and cut 
it off below the string. Rolling the car- 
cass on its side, opened belly downhill if 
possible, the paunch and intestines were 
pushed out. 

Right now is a good time to scrape and 
clean off any blood clots with your knife. 
Cut away spots of tissue that are badly 


aurice H.Dec 


blood-shot. If you have a clean cloth— 
some hunters carry them for this express 
purpose—wipe out the abdominal cavity. 
Sam used crisp snow whenever possible 
to clean and rub off blood and he was 
very careful to keep every loose hair out 
of the meat. 

This is really all the dressing necessary 
before the animal is packed home to camp, 
but before you cut up the carcass, you 
must give it a chance to cool. Prop open 
the cavity with sticks and let the animal 
heat escape while the deer is hung up 
either in the woods or at camp. You leave 
a deer’s hide on to protect the meat and 
as the heat escapes slowly through the 
hide and hair, you must allow sufficient 
time for it to cool from the inside. 


Dent attempt to quarter the meat un- 
til the flesh is cool and firm. Re- 
member that meat spoils much more 
quickly from animal heat than from the 
sun’s heat, and a deer that has properly 
cooled may be transported for some time 
in hot weather without spoiling. At camp, 
hang the carcass in the shade to expedite 
cooling. 

To complete the dressing job on the 
ground in the woods or back at camp, 
you split the false ribs alongside the 


er 
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breastbone and open the carcass up be- 
tween the shoulders. Cut the diaphragm 
loose at sides and back, reach up into the 
neck and sever the gullet and windpipe 
as close to the head as possible and pull 
them down. The lungs and heart come 
free easily. 

To quarter a deer, split the backbone 
down its center from tail to neck. Then 
cut each of the halves across at the sec- 
ond rib from the rear. This gives four 
easily handled quarters from which you 
may sever the different delicacies of veni- 
son without blotching or mangling the 
meat. 

Some hunters dislike to dress deer on 
the ground, preferring to hang them from 
a sapling. This makes the work handier 
and in the case of inexperience, more 
clean and sanitary. Hang the carcass by 
its head if you expect to save the head 
and horns for mounting. Otherwise hang 
with head down, which perhaps is a more 
natural position for butchering. But al- 
ways bear in mind that dried blood comes 
off mighty hard from scalp and hair and 
if you expect to save any part of the hide 
as a trophy, wipe off every spot before 
it has time to dry and set. 


Uncommon Uses of 
Common Trees 


ERE are a few uses to which trees 
have been and may be put besides 





those of giving wood, lumber and shack 
The birch is easily the best known tre 
of many values. The Indian found its w 
suitable for sledges, bows, snowshoe frames, 
axe handles and fuel for smoking and cur- 
ing meat and fish. The modern camper 
builds rustic-design furniture of birch for 
his log cabin or summer camp. 
3irch sap can be boiled down into 
syrup for table use. The sap is often 
used as a cure for lung disorders by nort 
ern tribes. It can be fermented into beer 
that will cheer the heavy heart. (Don't 
write for the recipe—I’ve forgotten it 
Birch bark is famous in every norther1 
camping country for starting fires. 17 
small curls of bark burn with a fierce blaz 
that quickly starts a pile of damp kind] 
A roll of birch bark held in the split « 
of a stick makes a good camp torch. 
Birch bark has proved a worthy subst 


tute for writing paper. It has _ been 
powdered as a substitute for flour or cer 
in times of famine. The tender buds of 


the birch are favored by birds and anim: 
as food. Large squares of bark effectiv: 
roof shelters, tepees and wigwams. Smaller 
pieces may be folded into baskets, kettles, 
cups and pans. 

Everyone knows that the sap of tl! 
sugar maple makes delicious syrup, but how 
many have similiarly boiled down the s 
from ash and box elder trees? Box elder 
yields a beautiful white syrup that has oft 
been used by pioneers. Butternut sap will 
also make sugar, but it is of rather p 
quality. 

Arrow-wood is suitably named 
Indian depended upon the straight t! 
shoots for his arrows and sticks for 
willow bed. 

The pith of the elderberry can 
punched out and the hollow shells 
for whistles, squirt guns and short tt 
or pipes. 

3alsam makes the best natural br: 
bed. Gum from its bark blisters is a hi 
ing plaster for wounds and cuts. The g 
can be used to patch canoes, boots 
shoes, and to seal bark utensils watertig 

White cedar sticks are the best mater 
to use when you make a fire drill. Car 
behind or inside a clump of white c 
and you have splendid protection fr 
blizzards and whipping winds. 

Black willow bark also dogwood ri 
are a fair substitute for quinine. Will 
charcoal was widely used by the pioneers 
to make black gunpowder. 

If you wish to use natural dyes to c 
woodcraft articles or Indian garments, \ 
can get a dull red from the pink midd 
bark of the hemlock, black from butter: 
bark, fawn from butternut roots and oran; 
yellow from the inner bark of the sassafr 

The yellow poplar tree was called cat 
wood by the Indian because its lightn 
and easy-working quality made it ideal f 
hollowing out dugouts or all-wood cano 

Tea made of quaking-asp bark is reput« 
as very good for colds, fever or bow 
trouble. Basswood buds are often used 1 
food. The inner bark of the fish-net will 
will make lines and nets. Its stems ca! 
be employed as withes to lash poles a! 


logs—M. H. D 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Preserving Surplus Fish 


NE of the best devices for camp use 

is a cooker to care for surplus fish, 
serving them for use later. When going 
an outing take along an empty nail 

It can be used to pack extra duffle 

he trail to camp. Arrange the cooker 
iown in the drawings. Get several 
neths of stiff wire to lay across the top 
| make some “S” hooks of common bal- 
wire and attach the fish by the gills 
and hang them in rows suspended from 
he stiff wire. Bass should be scalded but 
ut do not need it. Use salt and a small 
unt of sugar in rubbing over the inside 

d the outside of each fish and then hang 
them in the keg. For the smoking process 
hickory is the best wood in the fire but 
any hard, non-resinous wood will do. Have 
a slow fire kept at a continuous heat and 
keep the fish in it for an hour or more, 
Locate the smoking plant along the bank 
of the creek or near a ravine convenient 





he camp. If in a region where hogs 

1 loose as in Arkansas or Southeastern 

Missouri you will have to watch the “var- 

” for they will steal the fish. Fish 

oked in this way are most delicious and 

fine for a pocket lunch on the stream or 
trail—H. C. Fellows, Calif. 


Making a Forest Cot 


\ OST of us like to sleep off the ground 


especially when the terrain is damp, 
ugh or frequented with crawling things. 


camp which is to be occupied several |] 


ights it pays to make a sapling cot on | 


hich to lay your sleeping bag. Cut four 
ked sticks and drive them into the 
und spaced so they will act as bed 
rners. A trick in placing them in the 
‘arth without splitting them is to drive a 
traight stick in and then withdraw and 
en place the permanent forked sticks in 
A slight driving will hold them se- 

1 A stout pole is laid across tlie 

| stakes and another at the end. - Now 

a number of long poles to reach from 

id to foot. They will offer enough 


pring” to make you comfortable. A pad | 


be improvised by laying moss, leaves, 


ur bag. Trim the knots off all the 
les and they won't dig into your back. 
ther variation of this method, though 
ss resilient, is to lay the first poles on 
ther side from head to foot, then across 
‘ lay the short saplings—J. W. Butt- | 
*, Wash. 


An Old Kink But Still Good 


[" LOST in the woods point the —_— 
hand of your watch at the sun. The dis- 


tance on the dial half way between the hour 
hand and twelve o'clock will be south. Your 
Watch must be running and approximately 
correct in time.—/Frank Beilski, Vt. 


ilsam boughs or grass on this and then | 
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Gifts For Every 


SPORTSMAN 


—for only 60c to $3.25 


No other gift you can make will give greater pleasure to every 
sportsman and outdoor lover than a Marble Compass, Axe, 
Knife, Match Box or Gift Set. Byrd, Peary and practically 
every great explorer and sportsman have made Marble’s 
equipment an important part of their kit. The romance and 
glamor of adventure and assurance of dependable quality go 
with every Marble gift. You can obtain them from your local 
dealer, or order direct if he cannot supply you. 


MARBLES 


OUTING EQUIPMENT 





Marble’s Marble’s Woodcraft Knife 

Safety Pocket Axe Keen as a razor—tempered and 

Safest to carry and - aped for outdoor ——. w a 

keenest to use. ] eather handleand 44inch “ 5 

Pengaet eget oy The only blade. Price, No. 49, $2.25 You will want the Free 32- 

hinged safety guard. Marble’s page book on Marble ad 

Price, No. 2, $3.25. Water-Proof Outing Equipment, 

Match Box Sights, Cleaning Imple- 

Marble’s Matcl , ments, Knives, Axes, etc. 

Coat Compass doy and cone for Dozens of useful items for 

Fastens easily on your instant use. Eas- every hunter and fisher- 

coat or belt. Made ily carried in your man—and pages of useful 
water-proof and guar- pocket. Made in gift suggestions. 

anteed accurate. With seamless nickel- 
stationary dial. Price, plated brass. Write Today! 
No. 182, $1.25. Price, No. 181, (A-81) 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 
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BARGAINSin Army and 


ELBERT FIREPLACES | Side Sure 


Complete in Themselves— Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 


for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 


Require No Masonry | > Mechanics, Tourist. Wrise for copy. 
For Cabins, Camps, ||| 


Vase, Coteae, ; ESTABLISHED 1868 
od E 4730 Leater St., Richmond, Va. 
Convenient size, stur- TT 
dy construction. Last 
for years. Burn wood. Combination Creeper Full Foob Fit-U C 
Heat from all sides $2,580 Per Pair it- ——— 
end oom Someones a SS ome Hunters, "i. tense 
any five orstove pipe | f » 
hole. Easilymoved. 60 Trappers, poe ng 
Ibs. Little fuel, much ¥! i Will fit any size ony 
heat. Good looking. J kind of men's F 
Absolutely SAFE 4 3 wear. Are adjustab i 
pat Mall , \, isd no screws to loosen or 

tighten. 
Pat. appld. for Buy from Factory Ask for circular illustrating our Full Line of Creepers. 


$1 9.00 F.O. B. - Backus, Pye ONE-HALF STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, STAATSBURG, N.Y. 
pen ocreen extra 


Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 


_B.F. ELBERT BAckus, MINN. 






































city we Nhe dt fans oui Poultry Pays 


steel, brase lined and nickel silver = 


< * eadio and fully 
to you UNTT Investigate the poultry business! It’s interesting 
H NG and ga either as a hobby or full time o« 


IN cupé Let us send you a trial subseription to 
FR _Msit G POL L TRY TRIBU NE, America’s leading poultry 





magazine It explains the newest poultry raising 
methods ed by America’s most successful poul- 
trymen A magazine that is different. 

car eubseription. os’ Resa Five years for $1.00, one year, 25c¢ 
Fishing. a 5 page monthly mag- ee 
azine full ad bunting fishing, 
camping. trapping stories and POULTRY TRIBUNE, 
Cntr ge es ee nee Dept. 55, Mount Morris, III. 

best places to get fish and Enclosed find 25¢ for 1-year subscription. 


ete 
"Chi ip thie adv. and mail today : 
with $1.00 bill to Name...... 


HUNTING & FISHING || Address 
112 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 




































E RECEIVE 

for 

some 
own boats. 
gestions will 


a great many requests 
information that will enable 
of our readers to build their 
We believe the following sug- 
prove more useful than any 
set of plans, since they leave you free to 
modify the model to suit your particular 
requirements. 

In planning to build a boat for your own 
use first make sure of a suitable place in 
which to work. You will need a space at 
least 3 or 4 feet longer and wider than your 
hull, and for the final processes it should 
be fairly dry and free from dust. It must 
have an opening large enough to allow you 
to carry out the completed boat. 

For your hull size take the nearest stock 
lumber length, that is, use 12 or 14-foot 
lumber rather than plan to have the finished 
boat 12 or 14 feet long—or whatever. There 
is a very considerable difference in cost for 
only a few inches difference in length. For 
material use whatever is available and de- 
pend on paint rather than on the character 
of the wood to keep the water out. If you 
have the choice the lighter soft woods are 
best, and air dried lumber is better than 
kiln dried. Avoid knotholes as much as 
possible but do not give this too much con- 
sideration. Except where the wood has to 
carry the strain of a bend ordinary small 
knotholes will not bother you. For your 
frames, ribs, crosspieces, or whatever you 
want to call them, use oak if you can get 
it, or any good hardwood. It is a little 
more expensive but the amount used is 
small. Good frames enable you to use 
cheaper and lighter material for planking. 

You will save yourself time and trouble 
if before starting to work on wood or even 
ordering your lumber you first make a 
small model in cardboard—on a scale of an 
inch to the foot. Thus if you want a 12- 
foot boat 18 inches deep amidships, cut two 
strips of cardboard 12 inches long and 
1% inch wide. Now make some “forms,” 
that is take some pieces of your cardboard 
and cut slits in them to hold your “sides”— 
about where the seats would come in the 
boat. These slits would slant a little bit. 
At your rowing seat your boat we will say 
is 39 inches wide at the bottom and 42 
inches wide at the top—so your cardboard 
form would be 14 inch narrower at the bot- 
tom than at the top. The form for the back 
of the boat or transom would be a little 
narrower than the for the rowing seat. 
The come together at the front or 
bow with perhaps a little space between 
them at the top. 


one 
sides 





OU will now discover something that, 
if you have not built a boat before, you 
did not expect. When you start to curve 
your cardboard strips to fit the notches in 
your forms you will find that the side of 
your “plank” curls up—away from the 
bench or table you are working on—at the 
ends. In getting the shape of your sides 
you get without extra effort the shape of 








By Bruno Beckhard 


the bottom. The low point should be just 
under the back edge of the rowing seat. 
(This may involve making a new form that 
slips over the top instead of the bottom of 
your sides.) The bottom of the transom 
should be about half as far off the table as 
the bottom of the bow. In shaping the planks 
cut the cardboard so that the bottom edge 
is % inch shorter than the top at the bow 
and % inch shorter at the transom. If you 
want a little more slope you can trim ac- 
cordingly. Your little model will show _ 
the finished lines of your boat. It will show 
you how far to carry the full width, and 
where and how to change the angle of your 
uprights. By trying different forms you 
can see just what will happen if you make 
slight changes. If your cardboard sides 
break you will know you are trying to get 
more of a bend than your wood will stand. 
After you are satisfied with the lines you 
have merely to figure your planking to run 
a foot for each inch of the model. (If there 


are more than three seats the “rowing 
seat” is the after rowing seat—in any event 
it is the seat in front of the transom or 


back seat. Where the rowing seat is amid- 
ships the front of the seat may come in the 
middle of the length but the seat itself must 
be back of this point.) 


HEN you have cut your side planks 
fasten the chine piece along the inside 
lower edge (“chine” is marine for the angle 
between side and bottom). This piece 
should be at least an inch thick as it will 
hold the nails from the bottom planking. 


Speed 


—_—__~— Quam —— 


Outboard 


How to Build a Small Rowboat 


— ee eee 





Now cut some wedge-shaped pieces, 


taper- 
ing from nearly 1 inch at the top to about 


2% inches at the bottom and the san 
length as your depth. Notch these at the 
bottom to fit over the chine piece. Th 


number of these ribs depends on the thick 
ness of your planking—you need more wit 
14-inch sides than with inch planks Wi 
will assume that you put one at each seat 
for heavy plank and one at each edge 
each seat for lighter plank—and one at t! 
transom. 


Now cut a temporary strip 39 inch 
long (if that is the bottom width amid 





ships) and notch it in the center to hol 
a 2-inch keel. Fasten this strip at bot 
ends to the chines right at the ribs that 
mark the back of your rowing seat—whi 

you recall is the low point of your boat 
Next cut out your transom—which will I 
perhaps 36 inches at the bottom and 39 
inches at the top—and fasten this to th 
ribs at the extreme end of your planki 

but set back the width or thickness of the 
transom planking, so that the sides overlap 
the edges of the transom. Be sure to bevel 
off the bottom of the transom that it 
comes flush with the bottom of the sides 

Up to this point it does not matter wher 
you set up the work. From here on y 
will find it convenient to use two horses 
or boxes of identical height on which to set 
the hull. 

Next get a good block of wood to plac 
between the planks at the bow. The sides 
of this will have to be planed to make 
wedge shaped. Notch the sides at the bot 


SO 








Sail 











\ Row 





_/ 





The arrows in this drawing show how the low point of the keel varies with the point of 
application of power 
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tom to take the ends of the chine pieces and 
leave enough clearance at the bottom so 
that this wedge fits on top of the keel. 
Now draw the sides together and fasten 
them to your wedge. To bring the sides 
in with even pressure loop a rope around 
the two planks and twist a stick or pipe 
in the rope between the planks to take up 
the slack. You may also find it easier not 
to fasten the forward half of the chine 
pieces to the sides until after you have 
shaped the bow. If your planks resist the 
strain you put on them go as far as you 
can go easily, moisten the planks where 
they bend and leave them for a while. Then 
take up more slack and moisten again. Use 

ly pressure and avoid any sudden 
strain. You can drive a nail—but wood 
has to be coaxed. 





hes can now put cleats on the sides 
wherever you want seats and you can 
put those seats temporarily in place. 

Your boat should now begin to look 
something like a boat. You are ready to 
put on the bottom. Turn the boat bottom 
up on the horses. Make sure that the chine 
is now if anything a trifle below the edge 
of your side planking and that the ends of 
your ribs are flush with the chine. You 
have already left a space for the front of 
your inside keel—which we will say is 1 
inch thick and 2 inches wide—but you have 
still to make a notch for this in the center 
of your transom. . Fasten the keel at both 
ends and give it temporary support in the 
| If you use screws to fasten the 
be sure to countersink the heads. 
convenient a thin layer of caulking 
cotton or a light application of marine glue 
can be laid along the now top edge of the 

Cut your bottom planks as you go 
along, that is, mark them from the boat 
itself. They go to the outside of the side 
planking but are nailed not to the sides but 
to the chine pieces and the keel. Put no 
caulking between planks. Bevel the edges 
of the planks so that the planks barely 
touch at the inner edge but are about % 
of an inch apart at the outer edge. Then 
when your boat is in the water the planks 
will swell together without going out of 
shape. Place a strip similar to the chine 
along the bottom of the transom and nail 
to this. You can if you wish drill and 
fasten the last plank to the transom in addi- 
tion. 

If your boat is to have rough treatment 
you will want an outside keel but this 
should not be put in place until the plank- 
ing has received at least two coats of paint. 

Now turn your boat upright again. Cut 
a narrow piece of wood to fasten over the 
wedge and two side planks at the bow. Run 
a molding strip along the top of the ribs 
and the side planking—and if you want you 
can add a piece of half round on the out- 
cide 

\t the two corners, top and bottom, 
where the transom joins the sides reinforce 
with small triangles. 

Remove the seats and paint the inside 
of the boat. Give this at least two coats 
before painting the outside. Then paint the 
outside but do not attempt to fill the seams 
with paint. Water will take care of this 
if you let it. 

The low point of the boat comes where 
the power is applied. In a rowboat the 
passenger load should be back of the oars. 
The rowing seat is usually just aft of amid- 
ps and as we have seen this determines 

low point. For sailing the low point— 
hich in any simple design is the point of 
greatest bearing—the low point is brought 
lorward. For outboard motor use it is car- 


ried back to the transom. 


sides. 


K )R a portable outfit include a place for 
' the oars that will keep them from rat- 
tling around. If a locker is provided at one 


bs 
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end of the boat be sure this has a floor | 
some inches above the floor of the boat. 


The door of this locker may be slotted so 


that when the oars are put away the door | 


not only holds but locks the oars in place. 

A light flexible boat will stand more 
punishment than a heavy boat. A splendid 
method of making a light boat, using wood 
not over ™% inch thick, is to cover the en- 
tire outside of the boat with muslin, tacked 
in place without wrinkles, and then to iron 
in marine glue. When painted over this 
does not show at all. It provides a tough 
waterproof skin. 

Make sure your hull is clean before do- 
ing any painting. If you plan to use cop- 
per paint on the lower hull avoid putting 
any lead paint under the copper. The lead 
in ordinary paint makes the copper useless. 
Creosote makes an excellent priming coat 
under the copper—in fact it is sometimes 
considered as effective as copper. When 
used alone, however, it must be frequently 
renewed. For the inside use a neutral color 
that will not show the dirt. You can use 
almost any kind of paint if after a final flat 


coat you finish off with a good grade spar | 


varnish. 

Do not leave your boat in the water for 
more than an hour the first time it is wet. 
Let it swell a little each day. If you find 
a persistent leak try drawing up on the 
nails; do no caulking that can be avoided. 
Caulking before the planks are shaped may 
prevent the planks from coming together. 
For the same reason keep sand and dirt 
out of the seams. 


**Sez the Outboard”’ 
By W. G. Gibney 

YME! Land-bound take a 
with me, 

I’m racing today in Division “C,” 

And as I don my racing togs 

My rivals each to his station jogs, 

The hand on the starting clock turns round 

And straight for the starting line we're 
bound. 

I crouch down low on my khakied side 

And open the spark and the throttle wide. 

Wow! a cloud of spray on the 
breeze 


man! ride 


And a buzzing like giant bumble bees, 
A rush—a roar—the cannon’s cough: 
The racers are over the line—we're off! 


Two miles out is the slanting spar 

Marking the turn by the outer bar; 

On our right and left the Racing “C” 

Is taking every advantage that there may 
be. 

One must be wise, must know the trick, 

And close in the wake of the leader I stick, 

At the spar a swerve to the left, and then— 

I have the lead in the field of ten! 


Splitting the wind and throwing the spray 
Jumping the chop on the lumpy bay; 
Swinging to windward—a lurch to the 





summer | 


lee— 
A slithering slide in the trough of the | 
sea— | 
Now the hairpin turn with its chance for 
a spill— 


Hey! Land-lubber! Are you feeling that | 


thrill ? 


Down the stretch like the hammers of 
well! 

It looks like a win but it’s early to tell, 

Whistles screeching and noise galore— 

A blurred wall of people along the shore. 

Down drops the flag—now the sound of 
the gun! 

We're over the line and the race is won! 






7 Winds 
like a 
Watch 


EADING 
dealers ev- 
er y where 

now have stocks 
of the new 
Conklin Nozac 
(no sack) in a 
beautiful assort- 
ment of colors and 
models. Here is 
the first really new 
fountain pen _ seen 
in many years. You 
fill it by turning the 
knurled end of the 
barrel like you wind 
a watch. Ie holds 
35% more ink be- 
cause there is no 
rubber sack in the 
barrel. And the ink 
supply is always 
visible through a 
transparent section in the barrel. Here 
is novelty, value and greater utility than 
any pen ever before offered. At $5.00, 
$6.00, $7.00, $8.00 and $10.00. Pencils 
! to match $3.50 and more. 


Other Conklins include the famous 
Conklin Endura, the peer of all pens employing 
the familiar rubber sack ink reservoir at $5.00 
and more; a combination Conklin pen and pen- 
cil at $5.00 and $7.00, and genuine dependable 


Conklins in new color combinations at $2.75, 
$3.00 and $3.50. Pencils to match at $1.00, 
$2.00, $2.50 and more. You can depend on a 


Conklin any place—any time. 


THE CONKLIN PEN COMPANY 


Toledo San Francisco 


Chicago 





















N OLD OutTpoor LIFE re- 


friend of 
cently described a system of boring 


that had been used on his gun. I 
gathered that his arm had been bored 
standard 12 gauge from the cone forward 
about half way up the barrels, thence 
tapered to the muzzle, where the barrels 
ended in a diameter of about 14 gauge. 
No doubt those barrels worked to his com- 
plete satisfaction, though I am afraid I 
hurt his feelings a bit by expressing some 
doubts as to the gun throwing high per- 
centage patterns. Also, I didn’t see how 
this taper was to be put into the tubes ex- 
cept by grinding a reamer some 14 inches 
long. Having seen a tool-maker grinding 
reamers of ordinary length, I surely 
wouldn't want that job. Reamers used to 
be ground by hand, with the most careful 
micrometer measurements being taken 
throughout. 

Moreover, while at the Fox factory dur- 
ing the time Super Fox was being devel- 
oped and wishing to learn all I could about 
gun boring, I had a choking reamer ground 
to make a tapered choke 6 inches long. 
The Fox Company at that time was mak- 
ing a longer choke than any one else, 4% 
inches long in 12 bore, gun over-bored to 
75/1000 inch. The long choke didn’t im- 
prove matters any but hurt them, though 
the constriction was 60/1000 inch. 

The principle involved is that the longer 
the choke the greater the constriction must 
be, a 2%-inch choke length with a con- 
striction of 35/1000 inch would have about 
the same effect as a 4% inch choke, con- 
striction 50/1000 inch. Almost every gun 
maker has developed a system of choking 
that works well for him, and he would be 
very reluctant to change it. The larger 
the bore of the gun the greater constriction 


it will stand. Keep that “will stand” in 
mind, for when choking passes certat 
limits it is called an over choke, as 


it begins then to open up the pattern in 
place of narrowing it. Guns can be over- 
choked until they will throw a cylinder 
pattern. 

I have made some drawings for this 
article, partly because what is seen will be 
remembered longer than something we 
have merely thought about. Drawing No. 
l is the common American style of choking 
a shotgun. The choke length is 3 inches, 
evenly tapered, with a constriction usually 
of about 40/1000 of an inch. Makers vary 
this a bit, and some manufacturer might 
cut his choke length to 2% inches, at the 
same time lessening the constriction. Twelve 
gauge barrels with this choke would be 
bored about 73/100 and choked down to 
79/100 at the muzzle, which would then be 
about a 14 gauge. Barrels vary a little in 
thickness, in temper, so that the reamer 
that bores one barrel for a perfect pattern 
might not work quite so well on the next 
barrel. However, full choke patterns gen- 
erally outgun the most of us. 

Drawing No. is the European choke, 
or so I have termed it. This is a com- 


mon system of choking a gun in England, 
Germany and other countries. 


The choke 
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Choke Boring 


By Chas. Askins 


is shorter, more abrupt in taper, and ends 
at the muzzle with the last %& inch or 
sometimes an inch, without taper. It works 
all right, throwing uniform patterns, 
though I doubt if they are as close as 
those thrown by the American straight 
taper. Fred Kimble originated the choke, 
in a muzzle-loader, and in order to prevent 
wear on the muzzle by the ramrod, he left 
the last 4% inch “square.” The Englishman 
noted that end, without taper, and it takes 
more than sixty years to change him when 
he has found anything good. One thing I’d 
expect, though, from this style of choking 
is a bit less tendency to ball the shot. 
Any kind of choke tends to break up shot- 
balling, but if any clumps escaped the con- 
striction these might strike the square sec- 
tion and be broken up. In something the 
same way, the Cutts Compensator tends to 
obviate shot-balling. 






O. 3 is an old-time jug choke, which y 
1 do not see today. The only gun that | 
ever saw so choked was made in Italy. It 
shot a very good pattern of about 65 per 
cent, but even. The jug choke is bored in 
from the muzzle with an expanding bit 
and was so placed in guns that had been 
cylinder-bored. While this choke is short 
and abrupt it works very well. Its worst 
fault is that it tends to weaken the muzzl 
and a heavy, high velocity load might bl 
the muzzle of the gun off. Gun muzzles 
have to contain considerable metal to stand 
this choke, but it is not used any more. 
No. 4 is a relief choke and is still in use 
Now and then a gun is sawed off and, the 
pattern becoming very poor as it would, it 
is found desirable to place a little choke 
in the barrel. This is done by reaming or 
possibly polishing out a recess back 
the muzzle which is termed a recess choke 
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The best that can be done with a cylinder 
barrel under the recess style of choking is 

make it throw a 55 per cent pattern, 
r at the outside a 60 per cent pattern. 
This is with cylinder barrels. However, 
iny degree of choke can be strengthened by 
running in a recess back of it; for example 
1 quarter choke can be made into a half 
hoke, or a modified choke into something 
pproaching a full choke. The method of 
doing this is shown in No. 5. When asked 
to place choke in a cylinder barrel the gun- 
maker may advise that it can be done pro- 
ided there is enough metal in the muzzle. 
[he reason for this is obvious from the 
lrawing, which indicates that the barrel 
would be weakened where the recess is 
run in. At times, in connection with this 
recess the whole barrel would be enlarged 
back of it, perhaps over-bored 5 to 7/1000 






f an inch. This of itself leaves some 
-hoke in the muzzle, which the recess em- 
phasizes. 








CCASIONALLY, when a barrel is 
completed and sent to the target range 
it is found that patterns are not up to re- 
quirements. If it is then decided that the 
tube is under-choked, the polishing tool is 
used to cut a recess back of where the 
choke starts, as shown in No. 5. Guns can 


be choked to a nicety in this way by “cut- 
ting and trying,” being careful to stop 
when the choke is at an exact bal- 








ARE DUCKS DUMB-BELLS? 

That’s the title of a challenging 

article by T. A. Latta which wil 

appear Next Month. Perhaps your 

opinion of a duck’s craftiness will be 

modified after you've listened to Mr. 
Latta’s case 












ance for the load. That is where one of 
the griefs of the gun-borer comes in. He 
may find that while he has exactly balanced 
the load he is working with, yet he has 
an over choke for some other load. For 
this reason the gun-borers have found it 
wise to stop short of the greatest constric- 
tion that it might be possible to use, gov- 
erned by he principle that any load will 
work in an under-choked barrel, but if he 
gets an over choke he will flare his pattern. 

No pretense is made that any of these 
drawings are made to measurements, and 
by way of illustration the choke features 
are over-done. The only thing the writer 
had in view was to make his drawings so 
obvious that the point couldn’t be over- 
looked. The No. 1 drawing is the nearest 
to measurements, and in this the amount 
of constriction might not appear at a 
glance, though measurements being taken 
t would be found that the gun was a 10 
rauge, with about 50/1000 choke constric- 
tion. The other drawings are not so accu- 
rate but are more obvious. 









RAW-boring tools are now to be had, 

by means of which the gun owner can 
modify his own choke, either taking some 
f the constriction out of a full choke or 
trengthening it by means of a recess in the 
rear. The writer sometimes puts a bit of 
10ke into a cylinder barrel if he happens 
to get hold of one. The Relief choke, 
roperly ground, will reduce the spread 
f a cylinder barrel from a 30-inch circle 
t 20 yards to a 24-inch circle. The only 
ire that need be taken is to keep the choke 
lines from becoming too abrupt. If this 
happens to be done, the gun will ball shot, 
nd the forward end of the choke has to be 
iven a less abrupt taper. A good many of 
s like to “project” with a barrel, and if 
is is done the drawings may indicate 
vhere the cutting or grinding should take 
lace, 
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It’s the Unseen 
Values That Count 























































SNORT —the big buck sees you—wheels—and is off. 
An unexpected shot but a shot that, with either of 
these master sporting rifles, is as certain as your aim. 



















































































You know what Winchester “balance” means at such a 
moment. It means a rifle that comes up like lightning and 
drops into line with no clumsy feeling of misplaced weight 
—no swinging past the mark—no muzzle waver. And you 
also know the meaning of Winchester “dependability” — 
that smooth-functioning, fast-firing, unfailing operation 
of a Winchester repeater. 


In both Models 54 and 55 these finer unseen 
points in guncraft give you more value per dollar. 
Choice, therefore, depends on your favorite type 
of action. The perfection of bolt action reached in 
Model 54 pronounces it at once the masterpiece of 
its type while Model 55 presents a lighter modern- 
ized development of the famous lever action which 
has served with unfailing satisfaction in literally 
millions of arms and which has made the name of 
“Winchester” synonomous with “rifle”. 















Model 54 is now fitted with a ramp front sight and 
the specially designed Whelan N.R.A. type stock. 
It is chambered for .250-3000 Savage; .270 Win- 
chester; .30 Gov't. ’06; 7 m/m; 7.65 m/m; or9 m/m. 
Model 55 handles .25-35; .30 (30-30) Winchester; 
or .32 Winchester Special. In your shooting this 
fall insist on the new Winchester Non- 
Mercuric Staynless Center Fire Cartridges 
—a marked advance in stability, sensitivity 
and reloading possibilities. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. eS, | 
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Manly Boys 
Can you hark back to your 
boyhood holidays when your 
dream of a Merry Christ- 

mas was a gift of an accur- 


, THE 
ate little Stevens “.22”? 


NEW 
No. 419 


Think now 

of the thrill 

your boys 

will have this 
Christmas 

when you pre- 

sent them this 
newestof Stevens 
.22’s—the No. 
419! Even hardened 
old shooters get 
trigger-finger-itch 
when they study the 
No. 419. It is made to 
the specifications of 
(and approved by) the 
N.R.A. fora completely 
equipped Junior Target 
Rifle. Nothing left 
out. Nothing skimped 
but the price. Has all 
the traditional Stevens 
accuracy —fine work- 
manship, high quality 
of materials—plus 
the following features : 


STEVENS 


26 inch tapered round barrel. Take Down. 
Bolt action. Safety firing pin. Independent 
safety. Case hardened bolt. Extra strength for 
high speed cartridges. One piece target mode! 
stock, American Walnut, oil finished, fitted 
with 14” Neats-foot oil treated sling strap. 
Steel butt plate. Partridge type front and 
Lyman No. 55 Receiver Sight, adjustable for 
elevation and windage. Weight about 514 
pounds. Chambered and rifled for .22 L. R. 
cartridges. .22 long and .22 short also may be 
used, either high speed or regular cartridges. 
For most accurate results .22 long rifle cart- 


ridges should be used. Price . . . $11.65 


Although primarily a target rifle, the No. 
419 is ideal for vermin and small game. 


Literature describing this and the complete 
line of Stevens Junior and Senior Target 
and Sporting Rifles upon request. 


J. STEVENS ARMS Co. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owned and operated by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Utica, N.Y. 
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| can be foretold by the report. 
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Theories on Kick 


{ 7ARIOUS theories are extant on reduc- 

ing the kick of a gun. The best way of 
doing that is to shoot a light load in pro- 
portion to the weight of the gun. However, 
that is no theory. It has been doped out 
that the left barrel of a double gun kicks 
less than the right barrel. I thought that 
when a boy, finding the left barrel appar- 
ently kicked less. 1 attributed it then to 
my hand being small, preventing me from 
taking up a due share of recoil with the 
grip of the right hand. The conclusion now 
is that the left barrel is more in line with 
the back-thrust, therefore the gun doesn’t 
jump so much. This is emphasized by the 


| over and under guns where the thrust is 


more in line with shoulder resistance. Even 
then it is believed that the under barrel re- 
coils less than the upper. Again, many 
conclude that straight stocks develop less 
recoil than stocks with more drop, this for 
the same reason, shoulder resistance being 
more in line with the barrel. I never have 
had any doubt myself that long barrels kick 


| less than short barrels, other things being 


equal. Kick is largely due to muzzle blast, 
and the shorter the barrel the higher the 
gas pressure when the load reaches the 
muzzle and the greater the blast. Kick 
A loud 
Bo-o-m and the gun will kick, a_ short, 
sharp crack and the gun doesn’t kick.— 


| C.A 


Notes on Skeet 
By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 4 


SKEET shooter who uses a_ Poly 
£% Choke or a Cutts Compensator should 


| make patterns to get the best possible ben- 


efit from either of these devices. To use 
the same degree of choke that proves good 
for another shooter is not a good way to 
take advantage of the available variations 
of pattern. If a shooter’s friend makes 
good scores with a certain degree of choke 
a fellow should not jump to the conclu- 
sion that the same size of pattern will be 


| right for him, for he may shoot a little 


quicker than his friend on the outgoing 
targets and thus take his shots at closer 
range, or he may be a trifle slower and 
allow the targets to get farther away be- 
fore he shoots. 

The first step for the user of these ad- 
justable choking devices is to determine 
the average distance at which he breaks 
the outgoing and incoming targets from 
various stations. If he breaks his 


shooting distance is from 21 to 22 yards, 
so he should target his gun at that dis- 


| tance with different degrees of choke to 
| determine which is best for his style of 


shooting, and the best choke is one that 
give him the greatest spread with 
enough density of pattern to break a tar- 
get every time the gun is pointed correctly. 
If there is a variation of a few yards in 
the distance at which the outgoing targets 
are broken from the different stations, then 
the shooter should make notes of the dif- 
ference in distance and learn what choke 
he needs for each station. The next step 
is to learn the distance at which the vari- 
ous incomers of the singles are broken, 
then target the gun at those distances to 
determine what choke will give the best 
pattern. For the doubles the shooter will 
have to compromise, for the outgoing tar- 
get will be taken at a greater distance than 
the incomer, though as the outgoer is a 
much more difficult target it is my opinion 
that the shooter should use the choke best 
suited to that bird even though his pattern 
will be quite small for the incomer, which 


has slowed down considerably and does : 
present a difficult shot. 

A box or two of shells used in maki 
patterns with the various degrees of ch: 
at different distances will give the sho 
data that will surely improve his scor 


The average beginner at skeet, or 
other kind of shotgun shooting, usua 
grips the gun with the left hand at a p 
too close to the breech. This causes 
muzzle to wobble. To exaggerate tl 
style of holding and to prove to the nov 
that it is a mistake to have the left ha 
too close to the breech, let him place t 
gun to shoulder with the left hand just 
forward of the right hand, or immediately 
in front of the trigger guard, and swi! 
on a crossing target. He will note quick! 
that he has far less control of the swing 
than if the left hand is gripping the bar-e] 
farther out toward the muzzle. 


The Great Eastern Championship and 
the National Telegraphic event were out 
standing successes, and they are just 
beginning. Perhaps in 1933 there will 
a national skeet championship shoot hel 
at some centrally located place in the Mi 
dle West where all of the contestants wil 
be present to shoot it out for the natior 
title. 


Ohotéun Queries 


answered sy 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small! per 
centage being published. Write separate letters 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclos 
3-cent stamp for reply, and give complete addr 
plainly 





Details of Choke 
Editor:—Please describe the design of the 
proved cylinder bore barrel, the pattern as « 
pared to the regular cylinder, modified choke a 
full choke barrel, and its advantages, if ar 
Does rifling tend to concentrate or 


shot?—R. O. N., Wash. 


Answer:—The improved cylinder pattern 
choke is usually choke constriction at the muzzle 
as usual, of about 5 to 7/1000 of an inch. Bar 
rel, except at the muzzle, is bored cylinder. O 
casionally a recess choke is put in, and has t! 
same effect. This recess is merely an 
ment of the barrel, back of the muzzle an ir 
or so, and has the same effect as the constrictior 
Shot are spread into the recess and then are « 
stricted a bit as usual. 

A full cylinder or plain cylinder shoots int 
28 to 30-inch circle at 29 yards, irregular in 1 
tern as a rule. An improved cylinder shoots 
into a 24-inch circle at 20 pattern bei 
rounded up and more even than the cylinder 
Quarter choke shoots into a 20-inch circle at the 
distance, modified into an 18 inch or less, maybe 
no more than 16 inch, full choke into a 12 or 14 
inch, 20 yards. Naturally, the ammunition ha 
something to do with it, copper shot shooting a bit 
closer patterns than chilled, with soft shot not s 
good. 

Rifling in the gun would scatter the shot 
badly, and shot from a rifle are good only at very 
short ranges, say 50 feet.—C. A. 


disperse 


enlarg¢ 


yards, 


Stock, Weight, and Shooting Low 

Editor:—I own three Parker D. H. E. guns 
One 12 gauge, 30 inch barrels, stock 14%, dr 
2%-1%, weight 7 pounds 10 ounces; one 
gauge, 30 inch barrels, stock 14%, drop 2%-1% 
weight 7 pounds 5 ounces; one 20 gauge, 26 it 
barrels, stock 14%, drop 2%-1%, weight 
pounds 3 ounces. 

When I am shooting at clay pigeons, using 
small skeet trap and always with the gun down, 1 
hit the plates well enough to satisfy me, but 
noticed that after carrying either the 12 or the 
16 a good half day in the fields I have a tend 
ency to undershoot, which does not seem to haj 
pen as much with the 20 gauge gun. I ar 
wondering whether it is on account of the lesser 
weight or shorter barrels of the 20, or on a 
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f the differs drop of the stocks 
After reading your answer to G. C. H., W. 
ginia, in the December issue of Outpoor Lire, 
thought that a different drop in the 

tocks would help. I am 5 feet 8 inches in 

eight, weight 155 pounds, and am _ forty-five 
ears of age. 
If you think that I could try a change in the 
ks, I would do so on one of the two guns and 
ee what happens before proceeding with the other 


M. D., Fé. 


nce in 


I possibly 


Answer:—Probably two things are _ troubling 
u after carrying the heavier guns until you 
get a bit tired. The first thing is that after 


tiring a bit you do not get the heavy guns up 
vith such speed, but you can pull the trigger just 
s; fast as you ever did when fresh, so pull un- 
The other reason is that there is plenty of 
lifference in the stock those 
ns, so that if the measurements of the 20 suit 
uu, those of the 16 and the 12 will not. There 
is plenty of difference in a % inch of comb drop 
to make you shoot under. A difference of 
% inch at cheek will make you shoot 
ler. The only way you can shoot a drop of 1% 
h at comb is to use a Monte Carlo comb, same 
irop at the pofnt of Monte Carlo and a like drop 
it base, that is at the front end and at the rear 
end, with a drop of 2% inch at heel. This will 
f approximately the same elevation at 
with the 20. However, 


measurements of 


way un- 


give you 


heek that you now get 


f I were getting a 16 double, new gun, under- 
stand, I'd cut the barrels down to 28 inches, be 
cause of this fault of yours of shooting under, 
and cut the weight to 634 pounds. Then I'd 
change the stock to one having 1%-inch drop 
at comb by 2-inch heel, and with that gun I 
think you could shoot better, both because of 
the reduced weight and the straighter stock 


Fact is, I'll bet on your being able to shoot it, 
first barrel 55 per cent choke and the second bar 
rel 60 per cent choke, single trigger, 14 inches 
n length of pull.—cC. A. 


A First-Rate Quail Gun 
Editor I am going to buy an L. C. Smith, 
light 12 gauge gun. Don’t you think a iight 12 
with light loads will better results than a 
) gauge with heavy loads? (I never did like a 
16 gauge.) This gun is to weigh 6 pounds 9 
ounces, and is to be used on quail and snipe 


give 


only. To keep the weight of the gun down to the 
above weight I was figuring on 26-inch barrel. 
Is this length barrel okeh? Or would you advise 


What difference does the length of 
barrels make anyway? I am to have one bar- 
rel improved cylinder, the other quarter choke 
What is the advantage in firing the left 
barrel first on a one-trigger gun?—S. O. L., Miss. 


28 inch? 


bored. 


Answer:—I think that would be a first-rate 
quail gun. So far as short range or quail range 
shooting is concerned, 26-inch barrels are as gocd 
as any. Not only would I have 26-inch barrels, 
but I'd have some of the wood of the stock hol- 
lowed out so as to balance those light barrels 
That wouldn't hurt the stock any, and you couldn’t 
see what had been done, but you could feel it 
That 12 with 1%-ounce of shot ought to beat 
any 20 bore. Length of barrels makes more dif- 
ference in recoil than anything else, gun being 
ntended for use under 40 that is, bored 
s you have specified, which is about right. The 
left barrel is supposed to develop a little less 

oil than the right barrel, recoil being deliv- 
ered more directly to the shoulder with less tend- 

of the gun to jump. Guns of the weight 

en ought to be stocked pretty straight.—C. A 


NewA&A:Goods 


D. W. King Shotgun Sights 
Company has originated a 


HE D. W. King 
| new set of These come in 


yards 





shotgun sights. 
ual large front bead and small rear, placed 
» 15 inches back. The beads come in both red 
white A combination is a large white bead 
yt and a small red bead in the middle; or 
thing can be reversed and a large red bead 
1 in front and a small white one back of it; or 
ther combination the shooter likes. The beads 
valued addition to a trap 
others. The man who 
Ss time and lines up back of these beads knows 
is right as far as sighting line is concerned 
which the hold and the lead is up to him 
King has been fine rifle sights for 
ears, but we believe these are the first shot 
that he has market. 


50c each and are a 


is well as to many 


making 


sights placed on the 
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Try your hand and eye at 


SKEET! 





Skeet Shooting on the grounds of the Country Club of Detroit, Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


Thousands of shooters call it 
“the greatest sport in America!” 


At OVER the country new fans 
join the ranks of Skeet shooters. 
Beginners. Seasoned marksmen. 
Hunters. Trapshooters. Young and 
old. 

Many shoot Skeet for the pure 
competitive fun of it. Others like it 
because it is a tonic to the nerves. 
All agree it is the finest sport yet 
devised for practice in field shooting. 

At SKEET, you shoot from many 
different angles. The “birds” skim 
swiftly across, singly or in pairs, 


toward you or away from you. It 
is a genuine satisfaction to master 
the varying shots and build up a 
good score! 

Learn all about this newest sport 
—SKEET. Send the coupon below 
and we will mail to you, without 
charge, the Skeet Handbook which 
tells you about the game. If there 
is no Skeet Club near you and you 
are interested in building a Skeet 
field, write us and attach your letter 
to the coupon. 








Address 








City___ 
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BIG3 FT. TELESCOPE fi" <esrtpns Bromo Power 


Can be used asa Microscope. Special Eye Piece { 1 ing 
the Sun. included FREE Guaranteed Big value 
c.0.D 


Name eee as 


Pp etpaid $1.75. 
1Sc extra, BENNER & COMPANY 1-14, Trenton, N. J. 





Brand 









New 


German Lug 
AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 30 or 9 M.M. $9 4.99 


Caliber-4 inch 


New German Zehna Auto. 
Auto. Woodsman 
an Ortgies .32 Cal. Automatic—9-Shot 2 
22-Supershot 9-shot 10.5 
New 22-Savage Keap. Hifle, Model 14 12.5¢ 
New H. & K ». 922—9 Shot 

1897 inche 
20A-Remingt 


25 Cal 









ster Shotaun 24. 5 
on Shotgun 24.5 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt's .32 Automatic ° $13.50 
Colt's Army Special .38 17.50 
25 Colt's Automatic ».50 
38 or 32-20 5. & W. Military and Police 18.00 


$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. erders. Send for complete catalog 


ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

















E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Please send me a copy of the Skeet Handbook. 


FiveSections, Brass Bound. Power- | 





Sa 








State____ 




















Equip your pu’ or tic with this bie choke 
~ joes not Dttect balance. Gives 7 different patterns by 

simple turn of choke collar. Use one nm for all-aroun 

shooting. Satisfaction guaranteed. nd gun today for 


installation. Free information on request. 


THE POLY CHOKE CO., Hartford, Conn. 











When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 











a 
GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around bootin the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to putonand 
take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The Marksmanship of Deer Hunters 


A Practical Article for the Big Game Hunter Who Wishes to Improve 
His Marksmanship 


By Byron E. Cottrell 


NE of the greatest assets a deer 
hunter can have is a fair degree of 
marksmanship together with a little 
practical knowledge of rifles. It is sur- 
prising how many hunters fail to get their 


deer simply because they are not good 
enough marksmen to hit one when they 
have a fair chance. 

Most hunters do not realize the impor- 


tance of training themselves in marksman- 
ship. Many—in fact most of us—are very 
apt to overestimate our ability to handle 
the rifle under hunting conditions. When a 
man plans on a deer hunt his greatest con- 
cern 1s that he will be able to find a deer— 
of course he can hit it if he gets the oppor- 
tunity! So he thinks—until after the hunt. 

Last season I helped a novice at deer 
hunting to select the correct rifle. Then I 
advised him to shoot it a few hundred times 
until he was at least acquainted with it. 
I also recommended a guide. After the 
season I saw this guide, and he told me 
that he had never had a man out who got 





sition, to 

efor its ac- 

curacy. Both arms and nead are rested 

solidly, but the rifle is held as in offhand 
shooting 


Illustrating the offhand rest 
test the sighting of your ri 


so many chances at deer. Yet he did not 
get any. He could not hit them. This 
hunter told the guide that I had recom- 
mended that he fire several hundred rounds 
in his new rifle, but that he did not see 
why. If the rifle shot straight he felt he 
could hold it on the object he wished to hit, 
but he said, after missing several deer he 
could understand why I had recommended 
that he get acquainted with his rifle. 

A good deer hunter should be able to 
score on all fair shots he gets. Then if 
he is a good enough shot to score on even 
half of the difficult shots offered, he will 
soon get a reputation for getting his game. 

Take, for instance, a shot at a deer 300 
yards away. With a modern rifle correctly 
sighted that the man using it knows 
exactly how to hold to get a hit, it is not 
difficult to kill a deer at 300 yards. An- 
other man may be just as good a shot, but 
he will not know where to hold, and will 
miss entirely. A deer appears pretty small 
when seen through the sights at 300 yards. 
The average bead front sight will cover a 
deer’s body at that range. Yet such a 
hold—bead square on the deer’s body— 
might get either a high or low shot accord- 
ing to how the rifle was sighted and its 
caliber. Possibly the top of the bead should 


SO 


be held even with the top of the deer’s 
shoulders, or maybe half of the bead should 
be held above the back, or possibly a flat 
shooting rifle like a .270 Winchester would 
be so sighted that the top of the bead 
should be held half way down the shoulder. 
An error of one-half the width of the bead 
means a miss. 


ON’T get the idea that anyone is a 
natural born shot. Some learn easier 
than others, but all have to learn. If you 
are a poor shot find out why. There are 
reasons, and when you know them they 
can be corrected, or at least partially cor- 
rected, and greatly improve your shooting. 
I have seen deer hunters who could not 
be sure of hitting a 12-inch bullseye at 50 
yards, even when shooting from a rest, with 
a correctly adjusted telescope sighted rifle! 
Such shooting is due either to very defec- 
tive vision, or the fact that the shooter 
does not have any definite idea of the cor- 
rect relationship of the front sight, or aim- 


ing post, and the target. As they say in 
military circles, he does not have the cor- 
rect “sight picture” in his mind. Or, he 


may jerk the trigger, or flinch, or his fail- 
ure to score hits may be due to a combina- 
tion of any or all of these common faults. 

If it were possible, a course in the Small 
Arms Firing School at Camp Perry would 
be advisable for shooters having such 
trouble. A competent instructor will defi- 
nitely find out just what the trouble is, 
and give all the assistance possible to help 
overcome it. 

If you cannot go to Camp Perry, solicit 
the help of two of your friends. If pos- 
sible, one of them at least should be a good 
rifle shot. Use a rifle with a peep sight. 
Fasten it to some solid support where it 
cannot be easily moved, and pointing at a 
box or similar target at a range of 25 to 


50 feet. Now while you are looking 
through the sights of this rifle have one of 
your assistants move a_e small target 


(fastened to a handle for convenience in 
handling) around on the box as directed by 
you until you think you have it correctly 
aligned with the sights. Then have the 
known good shot look through the sights 
and see if they are correctly centered on the 
target. If they are not, have this man try 
to make your error clear to you. If they 
are correct, repeat several times to be sure 
you are aiming the same each time. 

If you wish to test your error of aim, 
have rifle fixed solidly as before. Place 
the target at 100 yards. Use a 4 or 6-inch 
bullseye. Make a small hole in the center 
of the bull the size of a pencil point. Fasten 
a clean sheet of paper to target under 
bullseye. One assistant is all you will need. 
Have him move the bullseye—as he did 
before—until you have the sights lined to 
the best of your ability on it. Then have 
him make a mark with a pencil through the 
hole in the bullseye. Remove the bullseye, 
and repeat until you have three marks. The 
distance these are apart will show your 
error of aim. An inch group or less is 
very good. Even with defective eyesight 
you should get 3 to 4-inch groups, and 
when your eyes are corrected with proper 
glasses you should get 2-inch groups. When 





this important matter is settled, the n« 
step is the trigger pull, and this is equa 
important. 

[F YOU are to shoot well, you must 
able to pull the trigger and release 
hammer (or striker) without disturb; 

your aim. 

You cannot possibly hope to pull 
trigger correctly unless your rifle has 
properly adjusted trigger pull. The bk 


trigger mechanism is the set trigger, “1 
but tl 
kind of a trigger is not practical for m 


trigger” as it is sometimes called, 
hunting conditions. The 


correctly adjusted military, or dout 


After the slack is taken up, which shor 
is in shooting 
the final pull can be made clea: 


be done as soon as the rifle 
position, 
and without any 


creep. Colonel 


ever heard of a good trigger pu 


rod. That is, as you increase the 
on the trigger you cannot feel any 
creep. When the right amount of { 
is applied it breaks its hold on the 
and the rifle is fired. 
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Whel 
has given about the best description I have 
He 
likens it to the breaking of a small glass 
yressur 


ll. 


give « 


pressure 
striker 


Colonel Whelen | 


stressed the importance of a correct trigger 


pull, and explained many times 
squeeze it, so I will simply say, 
you release the trigger without any 
flinching. 


how 


be sur 


jerk or 


you hold if you have an accurate and c 


rectly sighted rifle. If 


you hold correct! 


€ 


Then the bullet will strike wher 


on the mark and jerk the trigger the bullet 
is apt to strike anywhere in the neighbor- 


hood of the target. 





Deer and bear country, Potter County, 
Pennsylvania 


Flinching is due generally to a 
the recoil, or the report. If you fli 
a recoil pad, stuff the ears with 
to cut down the report, or use a 
less power. 


fear 
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when firing at game. 

If you have defective 
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N°? MATTER how good you think you 
1 N are, test yourself and make sure. Shoot 
the course that I am going to recommend 
just once, anyway, as a positive check on 
your skill. 

' Here are my suggestions for practice. 
First fire from an offhand rest until you 


have confidence in your rifle and its sight- | 


ng. Otherwise when you get a lot of off 
hots you will be apt to blame it on the 
cun or sights. An offhand rest is simply a 
rest where you hold the rifle in the hands 
the same as you would in offhand shooting, 
but you rest both arms, and the hand hold- 
ing the rifle. If possible, rest the body. 
In all your shooting try to hold the rifle 
the same. To rest the rifle against some- 
thing solid is very apt to make it shoot 
differently. 

When you are sure your rifle is all 
right, fire offhand, standing, at a 4-inch 
bullseye at 50 yards, and an 8-inch bulls- 
eye at 100 yards. When you can keep all 
your shots in the 8-inch bull at 100 yards 
you are a most excellent offhand shot. If 
you keep eight out of ten in the black you 
are very good, and six or seven is not so 
bad. And if you can only average five out 
of ten, you have better than a 50 per cent 
chance of making a good hit on a deer at 
this range. That is above the average for 
the deer hunters in Pennsylvania at 
least. 

Also shoot at the same 8-inch bullseye 

200 yards from a sitting position, elbows 
on knees, or any comfortable position you 
like that is steady, the military position 
with sling if you wish. You should make 
the same score at this range that you did 
offhand at 100 yards. When you can get 


eight hits out of ten shots, you will be | 


pretty sure of that buck that stands say 150 
to 225 yards away on the other side of the 
ravine. 

Next, try rapid fire and quick aiming. 
Place five targets, large tomato cans, or 4 
to 6-inch bullseyes in a semi-circle not over 
25 yards from you. Have No. 1 target | 
nearly in front. of you, and No. 5 nearly 
behind you. If possible, have someone time 
you with a watch. Start time with the 
rifle at the hip. Throw rifle to the shoul- 
der, aim and fire at No. 1 target just as 
quickly as possible, reload rapidly and fire 
at No. 2, and so on. Do not try to get 
center hits, shoot just as rapidly as possible. 
Speed of fire, with just enough accuracy 
to get a hit anywhere on the target is the 
idea here. At times have your timer call 
to you to fire in reverse order, so you will 
have to turn and fire at the target behind 
you first. As you get proficient do not 
decrease the size of the targets, but rather, 
increase your speed of fire. If you wish 
you can hang some of the targets on a 
string so they will swing, thus making the 
shot more difficult. 


CONSIDER this one of the most im- 
portant forms of practice for the prac- 
tical deer hunter. Often a nice buck will 
jump into the road ahead of you and will 
be gone in a second, or he may show him- 
elf for an instant in some small opening 
through the trees. The hunter untrained in 
the quick handling of the rifle will think he 
has not even had a chance, but the man 
ho has had a lot of this kind of practice 
hooting will often get his game. This is 
also typical of many of the chances at black 
ear. 
Just last fall two men that I know were 
hunting together. They were walking in 
old log road along the side of a steep 
ountain. Without warning a large black 
hear climbed up into the road from the 
wer side, not over 30 yards in front of 
the men, stopped and looked at them. Both 
tried to make a quick shot. One fumbled 
his gun, and fired it without getting it to 
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SPORTSMEN! 


Men and Boys 
Everywhere 
Here is a delightful 





Novelty 
Taxidermy 
Fascinating, Fun and 


Very PROFITABLE 


Learn to Mount Birds and Animals. Be a 
Taxidermist. Learn in your SPARE TIME 
mat HOME. A WONDERFUL business. 

4“ Send COUPON for free book. 


MOUNT WILD-GAME and COMMON ANIMALS 


Make beautiful, unique, 
USEFUL articles, using 
common birds and ani- 
mals, like those shown— 
Squirrel-lamp, Rabbit-ash- 
tray, Frog clock, Book- 
ends, also the MOUNTED 
BABY CHICKS. Hundreds 
of similar things, easily 
made. They SELL AT 
SIGHT — BIG PROFITS 
and a world of fun. 

This splendid NEW 
HOBBY is sweeping the 
country. Send NOW for 


FREE BOOK! 


48 pages, 200 pictures. 
Tells all about Taxidermy. 


Mail Coupon 


for this great FREE 
BOOK. Send TODAY. 
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SPORTSMAN 











ARC HERY TACKLE 


Arrows . . . Accessories 
manufacture the ‘highs st 
, Archery Tackle procurable 
. LEMONWOOD BOWS... 
MATCHED 
TARGET ARROWS 
for our latest folder 
and details of equipment 


THE ARCHERS’ GUILD, 256 Maple Ave., Wellsville, N. Y. 


and upwards, weekly, grow 
— mushrooms, all Fall and 


HUNTING ARROWS 


Vinter, in cellars, or out 
Begin now. Illustrated book- 


Dept. 149, Toronto 10, Canada 


25 yea 


for 6 Months 


Introductory Offer 





National Sportsman has 
for 32 years been a 
leader in the outdoor 
field. Its pages today 
are more interesting, 
and valuable than ever. 
You will find each copy 
crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping 
and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, 
rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes hest 
places to fish and hunt, et 
To introduce National Sport 

man we will send it to you 











for six months for only 25« 


advertisement and mail to- 
gether with 25¢ in stamps or coin today. 


113 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


State 


All secrets of Taxidermy NOW revealed. Men and 
boys, learn easily, quickly in SPARE TIME. Great- 
est hobby on _ earth. Interesting, fascinating, FINE 
FUN. Mounted specimens attract instant attention, 


Do You Want $50 to $150 a Month 
Extra Money? Here It Is! 


Mount wild-game for hunters and anglers. Sell your 
own mounted game. MOUNT AND SELL ALLURING 
Novelty Taxidermy pieces from COMMON ANIMALS. 
Positively the GREATEST SPARE TIME MONEY- 
MAKER ever discovered. Our old reliable school with 
100,000 graduates GUARANTEES to teach you or no 
fee. Need extra money? Want a marvelous HOBBY 
that will make you well known? Then INVESTIGATE 
TODAY. Mail the COUPON now for the splendid 
FREE BOOK, PLEASE STATE YOUR AGE. 





“The Early Bird Catches the Worm’”’ 






SSS BBR RET eEHS 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 

64-M Elwood Bidg Omaha, Neb. § 
Send me your free illustrated book, ‘‘How to © 
Mount Game."’ Also tell me bow I may learn 
this fascinating art easily and quickly by mail. 
No ob ligation. 


ener ee S@dccotesececeses 
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@® TRAPPERS! @ 


American Trapper Magazine is devoted entirely to trap- 
ping It gives you the best trapping methods; and each 
issue contains over a full page of scent and bait formulas, 
including directions on how to use. Each and every issue 
of American Trapper is packed full of useful trapping 
information. It is just the magazine you have been look- 
ing for. American Trapper tells you how to make sets for 
the wise fur-bearing animals, also scents that will lure 
them to your traps. No trapper can afford to miss a 
ingle issue. It is published six times a year, October to 
March. Subscription price is only $1 a year (six issues) 
or three years for $2. Sample copy, 10c. Regular price is 
ay Back issues, 10c¢ each, or 8 different copies for 50c, 


prepaid We are sure once you see a copy of American 
Trapper you will become a regular subscriber. Suseribe 
Now or at least order a sample copy Address: 


N.E.SHARP, Publisher, Plymouth, Calif. 





LET “US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 
TAXIDERMY—HEAD MOUNTING 


Deer Heads mounted—$14.00 to $18.00 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your 
furs for Summer Storage in Automatic Cold 


Vault, 
Send for Catalog 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
572 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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his shoulder. The other could not get 
his eye in line with the sights quick enough, 
and fired without aiming. The bear was 
so close they both thought they could not 
miss it, but both shot wild and the bear 
escaped before either could shoot again. 
If these men had been trained in quick 
handling and shooting, they would have 
fired accurately from habit; even though 
they were somewhat excited, they wouid 
not have missed a bear at 30 yards! 

Either of these men would have given 
$50 if he could have hit and killed that 
bear, yet neither one would spend $10 on 
practice shooting! Hundreds of just such 
incidents take place in this same country 
every fall. 

Much of the practice shooting can be 
done with a light rifle, but use one that 
is similar in action, fit, and trigger pull 
to your big game rifle. Better yet, if you 
happen to reload your own cartridges, you 
can use a reduced reload in your regular 
big game gun, but in either case, before 
you start hunting be sure that you shoot 
the entire course through several times with 
your heavy rifle and the same ammunition 
that you will use in the woods. 

If your rifle is a modern super-accurate 
.250-3000, .270 Winchester, 7 mm., .30-06, 
or similar caliber, practice also firing at 
a 12-inch bullseye at 300, 350, or 400 yards 
from sitting, prone, or natural rest such 
as a stump, log, or any suitable object. 
When you can score seven or eight hits 
out of ten shots, you can reasonably ex- 
pect to kill a deer or bear at these ranges. 
Here in the mountains of Pennsylvania 
you will get plenty of just such shots— 
especially if you are looking for them. 
Some of the most successful hunters do 
practically all their shooting across small 
hollows, locating their game with a good 
pair of light binoculars. I use a 10-ounce 
pair of Mirakel 8-power glasses in all my 
hunting. $e sure your glasses are good 
ones, and light in weight, and carry them 
so that you can use them instantly. 

In long-range shooting your sights will 
look different against game than against 
a black bullseye. It is a very good plan 
to do some shooting at a life-sized deer 
target cut from wall board and painted 
natural color, or a bear target painted 
black. The latter may be purchased from 
the N. R. A. for about 20c. 

Shoot at these natural-colored life-sized 
targets offhand at 100 yards, sitting at 200 
yards, and with natural rest or prone at 
300 to 400 yards. 

In all this practice shooting be sure you 
have a natural or artificial back-stop for all 
bullets. Take no chances on injuring per- 
sons or property with stray bullets. Be 
just as careful, or even more careful with 
low-power loads than with high-power ex- 
panding game loads. 


HE average hunter with a real desire 

to improve his shooting should get to 
be 70 to 80 per cent efficient up to 200 
yards, in a few weeks’ practice. But if you 
are as low as 50 per cent, you will still 
have a better chance of killing your game 
than the average hunter. I do not think 
anyone should shoot at game under condi- 
tions where they are not 50 per cent 
efficient. 

Colonel Whelen and Outpoor Lire are 
doing all they can to make this old U. S. A. 
a nation of riflemen. If you want to hunt 
deer or other large game, it is your duty 
as a sportsman to make yourself at least 
50 per cent efficient before you buy a hunt- 
ing license. If you do this less crippled 
game will get away to die—doing no one 
any good—and there will be fewer hunting 
accidents. Trained riflemen seldom figure 
in hunting accidents of any kind. While 
a 50 per cent shot is not exactly a trained 
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rifleman, he is stepping toward the right 
side of the ledger. 

Now a word about rifles. My advice is 
to use one with plenty of power. You might 
better use one too powerful than one not 
powerful enough for the particular game to 
be killed. A little extra power will often 
make up for a poorly placed shot. Among 
the standard factory rifles, my favorites 
are: Lever action—the Savage Model 99 
R §S in either .250-3000 or .300 caliber. 
Slide action—Remington Model 14, .30 or 
35 caliber, equipped with modern hunting 
peep sight. Unless you cannot stand the 
recoil, I strongly advise the .35, as it is a 
good killer. Bolt action—Winchester Model 
54 N. R. A. in .270, 7 mm., or .30-06 cali- 
bers, or the Sedgley Springfield in .270, 
7 mm., .30-06, or Remington Model 30. 
There are many other rifles just as good, 
but these are my favorites at prices under 
$75. 

It is almost as much fun getting ready 
for a deer hunt, and doing it right, as the 
actual hunting. That is, selecting the cor- 
rect outfit, and then learning to use it 
efficiently. 

Another mighty important factor—if you 
have a good rifle, and can really shoot, the 
guide is going to have more confidence in 
you, and even though he does not realize it 
himself he will take more pains to give you 
good shots. He will generally place the men 
in whom he has the most confidence on 
the best watches. Often the best watches 
include some possible long-range shoot- 
ing. 

Even if you are a good rifle shot, try 
the course I mention just to see what 
you can do. Also try the life-sized, natural- 
colored deer and bear targets at 100, 200, 
and 300 yards, and I'll wager you will 
change your sighting or holding at some 
of these ranges. 


Open Sights, Peep Sights, 
and Scope Sights 
By Chas. Askins 


T IS a commonly accepted fact that the 

difference in groups as made with open 
sights, peep sights, and scope sights will 
be about an inch to the group. In order 
to test this out with my own eyes, which 
are by no means as young as they used to 
be, I shot three groups which are pre- 
sented herewith, (see targets at bottom of 
page). 

The shooting was done sitting on the 
ground military fashion, but with a muzzle 
rest, elbows resting on the knees and knees 
braced so as to be under no strain—dis- 
tance 100 yards. For the open sight 1 
drove into the slot on a Savage .22 H. P. 
rifle a King’s flat bar-sight with a V-shaped 


notch. I didn’t quite get the sight in the 
center so the group went to one side, 
which made no difference since I was 
shooting only for group. I shot three 


S. Cartridge Company 
first group measured 


groups, using U. 
The 


ammunition. 





Fig2 


2% inches, second 3 inches and third which 


is being used 234 inches. The open sight 
was then removed and I shot two growys 
with the peep sights that are on the gi 
Lyman rear peep with fine inner aperture 
and Marine Corps type front sight. Each 
group counted ninety-nine on the small 
bore target but the first one measured 2' 
inches, The second, which is shown, is a 
2-inch. The rifle is not supposed to be 
highly accurate, but this rifle has a special 
heavy barrel 24 inches long and is a very 
accurate rifle. 

Since no scope had ever been fitted to 
the Savage, I had to take up the Wi: 
chester Model 52 for the scope group 
Scope was a Fecker 6-power which will 
show a .22 caliber bullet hole in the white 
at 100 yards. Group shown was the only 


one shot for the purpose of illustrating 
this article. Ammunition was Western 
Marksman. 


My own conclusions can be summed up 
pretty briefly. It is far easier to shoot a 
3-inch group with open sights and just a 
good game rifle than it is a l-inch group 
with any rifle or any scope ever made 
The 2-inch groups with the best peep sights 
are harder to get than a 3-inch with open 
sights. Just about anybody with a fair 
shooting hunting rifle can shoot 4-inch ten- 
shot groups at a hundred yards. So far as 
big game shooting is concerned the dif- 
ference in results will not be material up 
to 100 yards, whichever sight is used. 


Small Bore Addict, 
Reformed 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—As a constant 

and indulgent reader of Outpoor Lire, 
may I make a few comments upon the arti- 
cle of Mr. Daniel M. Matheson of New 
York in your October issue in regard to 
rifles of past and present? Mr. Matheson 
takes the modern rifle to task quite seri- 
ously and stands flat-footed for many so- 
called obsolete hunting rifles. 

I am a deer hunter and my hunting is 
done mainly in the open forests of the Blue 
Mountains of Eastern Oregon. Sometimes, 
however, it is done in the thickly wooded 
heavy underbrush country of beautiful 
Southern Oregon. The two places are 
exactly opposite in character. In Eastern 
Oregon we have the large mule deer, and 
in Southern Oregon large black-tails, and 
as every hunter knows, both take a lot of 
killing. 

From the very start of my deer hunting 
experience I was a small bore enthusiast 
For the life of me I couldn’t see why any 
one would want to use one of the heavy; 
calibered, strictly modern guns to kill deer 

My first deer gun was a .25-35 Winches 
ter and with it I killed my first deer, a 
two-point (Western count) black-tailed 
buck, with a single shot. Thirteen succeed 
ing deer fell to my aim with this wonder- 
ful little gun, also a large cougar and black 
wolf, which was neatly dispatched on a trip 
to Southern Oregon, 
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{ut three years ago in company with my 
father 1 was again in my old camp in the 
jack-tail country. The first evening, only 

few hundred yards from camp and in a 
moderate rain, [ spotted a very large deer 
55 or 60 yards away, standing under a low- 
-owned Douglas fir. Try as hard as I 
uld, I was unable to see horns. The deer 
as perfectly motionless, looking squarely 
ward me. 

After looking intently several moments 
stooped slowly down, attempting to peer 
bove the deer’s head, hoping to glimpse 
orns. The light was fading fast and in 
few minutes it would be dark. While I 
was in the act of stooping, Mr. Buck made 
e grand leap to the brush and was gone, 
ut not before I had fired a very hasty 
hot. I was morally certain I had scored 
clean miss. Nevertheless I followed his 
arge tracks until it became too dark to 
ntinue, and found no blood or other sign 
f his being hit. 
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HE next afternoon Dad and I were in 

the same neighborhood and Dad found 

buck, a beautiful black-tail, with ten 
points, an old campaigner. It had to be 

deer as we were the only hunters in the 
district. I immediately performed a post- 
mortem. My little .25-35 soft nose bullet 
had entered the buck just forward of the 
hams, the bullet traveling through the 
upper part of the stomach in a diagonal 
line to the off-side front shoulder, and 
had lodged against the shoulder blade. 

did not break or splinter the blade. 
His insides were filled with blood but 

hadn’t bled a single drop through the 
vound. 

\s I stood looking down upon his noble 
head, I said to Dad, “This is my last trip 
vith this little gun. Never again!” And 
I meant it and have kept my promise to 
nyself. I have the buck’s head mounted 
here above me as I write and I need 
nly to look up at*him to make my 
sporting blood boil at the rifles with 
which some sportsmen and hunters take to 
he woods. Personally, I changed to the 
military rifle, first a Springfield and 
later to a Krag Sporter, and never have 
7 failed to bring down my buck when 
[ hit him. 

If it were possible for the average hunter 

place his shots where he wanted them, 
the small bore rifles of such calibers as 
the .25-20, .25-35, .32-20, .30-30, and the 
ld time loads such as_ .38-55-6, .45-70, 
45-65, .45-90 would be deadly killers. 
But who can accurately place his shots 

running game when perhaps he 
sees his deer for only one, two or three 
Imps f 

The only sane and sensible solution is to 
use a rifle with such terrific shocking 
power as to render your game helpless 
upon the impact of the bullet. And as far 

I know the weapon nearest to that is 
he .30-40 Krag, .30 Springfield, .270-280 

inchester, not to mention, of course, the 

5 

" Last year during our hunting the mule 
deer country our party found fresh-killed 
carcasses of twenty-two deer, all bucks ex- 
pt one, which had been shot and had 
crawled off to die. Some of them had 
wonderful heads, which I salvaged and 
have in my collection. These fine bucks, 
reatest of our local game, were martyrs 
to the small bore, low powered rifle. Will 
rtsmen continue this devastating slaugh- 

Or will there have to be a uniform 
tional law prohibiting the use of the 
ill bore, or rather the rifles of low 
cking power? For certainly such con- 
ditions as these of today cannot continue 
1! we are to have game for the future gen- 
erations, O. N. Finn. 


Ore. 


( 
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RifleéPistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 


Effect of Heat on Smokeless Powder 

Editor:—This point bas bothered me and may 
be of interest to numerous other dwellers of the 
hot desert countries. 

I read somewhere that smokeless powders when 
exposed to high temperatures increase in strength 
very rapidly. I have an old Springfield (No. 
600587) that I use for deer hunting every fall, 
and in the course of years the ammunition ac- 
cumulates in various makes and loads from the 
150-grain bullet to the 220-grain. This ammuni- 
tion lies around until some of it is perhaps 
several years old. For three months of every 
year and 8 or 9 hours a day, it is exposed to 
atmospheric temperatures of 100 to 110 degrees 
in the house where it is kept, the outside tem 
perature sometimes running up to 120 degrees. 
Will this increase the strength of the powder 
so it is unsafe to shoot? Will it affect the 
accuracy ? 

Our small hardware store where we buy am- 
munition probably keeps it for two or three 
years on the shelf before we get it and I am 
wondering how long it is safe in these ex 
tremely hot climates.—A. D. N., Ariz. 


Answer:—Heat does have an effect on smoke- 
less powder loaded in cartridges, but not quite 
as you state in your letter. 

Heat has the effect of increasing the pressure 
at which smokeless powder burns, but only while 
the powder is hot. When the cartridges return 
to normal temperature their pressure 
returns to normal. Thus .30-06 cartridges are 
tested at the factory and normal pressure of ap 
proximately 48,000 to 50,000 pounds is obtained 


likewise 


at a temperature of 79 degrees F. Now if these 
cartridges are heated to a temperature of about 
100 to 110 degrees F., the pressure wh fired 
will be somewhere around 60,000 pounds, de- 
pending upon the loading and the kind of powde: 
used When the cartridges return to a normal 
temperature of 70 degrees, their pressure will 
likewise return to normal if fired at this normal 
temperature. A pressure of 60,000 pounds is not 
altogether a safe pressure, as if there is any- 
thing wrong with the brass cartridge case or 
the chamber (headspace) the case may blow out 
at the rear, allowing gas under high pressure 
to escape to the rear. With older rifles of older 
steel this might result in a demolishing of the 
entire breech mechanism. With Springfield 
rifles having receivers numbered over 800,000, 
and with Winchester Model 54 N. R. A. Type, 
and Remington Model 30-S rifles no such serious 
accident can occur. At the most the gas escaping 
to the rear will go down into the magazine, may 
bulge the magazine, and may splinter the stock 
around the magazine, but the bolt and receiver 
of these rifles will hold intact, and the shooter 
will not be seriously injured. Therefore I think 
that in countries where ammunition is likely to 
be fired at such high temperatures it would be 
well to use only modern high-grade bolt action 
rifles like the above. However, with a rifle tak- 
ing a cartridge like the .30-30, the 70 degree 
pressure is only about 38,000 pounds, and the 
100 to 110 degree pressure is only about 45,000 
Almost all brass will easily stand a 
pressure of 45,000 pounds, and there is no 
reason to be apprehensive of the safety of these 
moderate pressure rifles under such hot condi 
tions Also do not be too apprehensive about 
the whole matter. Such accidents as I relate 
are extremely rare. Ordinarily, if the cartridges 
are very hot, all that occurs is that once in a 


pounds 


while the case may swell at the head and be | 


hard to extract, or the primer may blow out or 
puncture. If the latter occurs there may be a 
flash of gas back through the firing pin, and it 
may injure the eyes. Therefore I should say 
that the only precaution that one need take when 
using high intensity cartridges (normal pressure 
48,000 pounds or over) at very high tempera- 
tures is to use a rifle known to be in thoroughly 
good condition, and to wear large 
spectacles to guard one’s eyes against 
primer puncture or blow outs. 

After very long storage, ten years or over, 


shooting 


possible 


Three kinds of 
PROTECTION 











If you have never used 3-in-One 
on guns, try it now! Because it is 
specially blended from three good 
oils, it does a triple job. Cleans, 
lubricates and protects against 
rust. Use it on barrels; working 
parts; to polish stock. Sold in 
handy cans and bottles. 

Three-in.One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


1 
UTIEA uxbakor 


HUNTING 
CLOTHES 


The clothes you want, 
because the best. The 
ve one make for 
Thirty Years the 
ders in the Field 
P) Highest quality, at pop- 
ular prices. Ask your 
dealer for yours NOW. 
| Utica-Duxbak Corp. 
814 Noyes St. 
Utica, N. Y. 














Ideal Handbook No. 30 


information and 





160 pages of valuable 


tables. Fully illustrated. Mid-range and 
reduced loads not available from loading 
companies described. Data on over 700 





loads. Tools recommended for individuals, 
clubs, armories, police depts. Sent for 50c. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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powder will deteriorate. 


mate, smokeless 
it begins to fume, 


, and the powder 


in which it is packed. 
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NewAcA Goods 


Western .30-06 Full Metal Case Blunt Head 


N THE September number of Ovrpoor Lire 


signed for thick-skinned African and 


sharp-pointed bullet 
more or less as it travels through the body. 


is full-jacketed with 


to the elephant the sladang and buffalo of 
world to kill with the rifle: 


sladang and two buf- 
Howe got a sladang after hard 


four legs in the air 


buffalo on the open plains at 125 yards. 


went down paralyzed took two more shots, 


a steep gully and he and the rhino were 


between the base of the 


and 


struck the animal 
and the right shoulder, 
instant and complete 
note that 
thick-skinned 
relatively soft 
penetrate clear through the 
little of its energy in the 
effective as qur 


stop, dead as a mackerel 


this 
game of 


cartridge is 
Africa 


Please 
for the 
On our 


Asia 


and 
own 
doubtless 
expending but bod 
and not be as 
ing bullets.—T7. IH’. 


The Goose Complex 
(Continued from page 9) 


slowly crawling towards 


intimate kind imaginable, 


stomach, you can easily visualize 


the other weeds that had approached 
them, for this one was coming much 
slower. There was nothing about my 


progress to suggest free-wheeling, but at 
least it was steady, and each yard I cov- 
Fin- 
ally I had reduced the distance to about 


ered stimulated my hope of success. 


125 yards. 


You hunters who have employed the 
know 
thing it is. As I 
stopped to blow before making the final 
spurt, I had a natural curiosity to see 
I knew it 
top of 
my camouflage, so I raised it slowly and 
Right then was when 
I looked Old Man Jinx square in the eye. 
Crouched in a shallow wash, less than ten 
nose, was a big prairie 


prone position in stalking game 


what a wearisome 


how my quarry was faring. 
would be fatal to look over the 


peeped beneath it. 


feet from my 
skunk. Now, if a disinclination to lock 
hor: with one of those babies can be 


right.ully considered a lack of intestinal 
fortitude, then I am yellow and make no 
versed in 
skunkology you know how averse those 
ground. 
Had I wanted evidence of the mysterious 
the 
was 


bones about it. If you are 


striped nosegays are to giving 
fatalistic principle that insulated 
gander tribe from my assaults, it 
there before me in black and white. 


HERE was only one thing to do—veer 

to the right or to the left. Keeping my 
eye on his skunkship, I began to wriggle 
to the right, when he rose up and came 
sim- 
The guy who thought 
“scat” for galvanizing the 
action, 
did right well as far as he went; but here 
was an emergency where that expletive 
was 
holding my Russian thistle by the base of 
the stem, to avoid the thorns that cov- 
ered all the branches, and I tried to give 
it just the right flourish to intimidate my 
opponent without throwing a scare into 
the feathered horde waiting so peacefully 
The stem 
promptly snapped off, and the wind car- 
ried my blind in a wild, bouncing course 
towards the geese, leaving me and my 
1 the 


straight towards me. That didn’t 


plify things at all. 
up the word 
domesticated reverse 


feline into 


seemed altogether inadequate. I 


and unsuspectingly on ahead. 


settle differences in 


skunk to 


open. 


our 


Amid a chorus of alarmed honking, the 
Ordinarily I am out- 
spoken against wanton slaughter in any 


flock took flight. 


form, but this time I ruthlessly cut loose 


with an ounce and a quarter of BBs, and 
spattered the bearer of what might some 
day have been milady’s ornamental win- 
ter raiment into a mass of muddy noth- 


ingness. 
‘A year later it looked like the prize op- 
portunity had come at last for circum- 
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neck 
brought him to an 


intended 


animals it will 
animal, 
dy, 


reliable expand- 


the honkers. 
The mud was of the freshest and most 
and as my 
stratagem required the utmost caution, to 
the extent of wriggling along flat on my 
the 
condition into which my person and my 
armament speedly sank. The flock seemed 
even less alarmed than they had been at 






and 


high-fliers 
bringing the lives of several of them tv a 


venting the cunning 
triumphant close. It was in January. A 
friend of mine who lived about eightee; 
miles out in the country, stopped me 
town one day and imparted the exciti: 
information that there were a thous 
geese feeding on his young wheat ey 
day. It didn’t take any urging on 
part to get my promise that I would do 
all possible to save his crop. Accord 
ingly, one of my cronies and I drove out 
to our friend’s farm one afternoon to 
onnoiter. The wheat field was level as 
a floor, almost square, and contained 
about 800 acres, all under one fence. The 
wheat was only about four inches t 
and the geese, with their usual saga 
were doing their feeding right out in 


big middle. The owner of the pla 
loaned us a Mexican and a team a1 


wagon, and we proceeded to dig us a pit 
at a point where the goose signs seem: 

to be most plentiful. The excavated dirt 
we hauled off in the wagon. 


HE ground was hard as a hangma 
heart, and got harder the deeper 
dug, so we ended up with a trench about 
eighteen inches deep, just wide and long 
enough to enable the two of us to lie 
down with our artillery. That night w 
took an old piece of burlap which had 
lain out on the ground until it was pra 

tically the same color as the red clay 
and we sewed rows of green worsted 
across it, to match up with the drills of 
growing wheat. 

There was no wind next morning, 
the ground was frozen and we were 
plenty cold. We allowed too much time 
so there was a long wait for daylight 
and we were shivering like a couple of 
condemned bridegrooms long before th: 
time came to go into action. As the east 
reddened up, we went into a huddle 
our shallow grave. For a while our 
shivering would be synchronized; then it 
would be staggered, with the high spot 
of my shiver alternating with that of my 
partner. Our burlap covering must have 
undulated alarmingly. 

All of a sudden one of us remembered 
that we had failed to look up the legal 
bag limit on geese. A license receipt was 


dug up, a match was struck, and we 
learned that the limit was four. Only 
four! I felt that, held down by a handi 


cap like that, my whole morning would 
simply be ruined. 

Well, just before sun-up we heard them 
coming. If we had shivered before, ow 
vibrations now must have registered on 
the seismograph in Washington City, 
more than 1500 miles away. The honkers 
seemed to be coming from the directi 
in which our heads pointed, so we roll 
our eyebrows back as far as bl 
towards the tops of our heads, at t! 
same time trying to bug our eyes out and 
upward so as to peer out from under our 
cover without lifting it too much. It was 
agreed that I was to give the signal; then 
we would throw off the cover, jump 
our feet and give ’em the works. 


M* wife claims that she can alw 
tell when I begin to get sleepy d 
ing an evening at bridge. She says tl 
my right eyebrow then begins to cli 


possi! 


up into the roots of my _ hair 
she is right, then I am sure that 
said eyebrow gained this flexibility 
that January morning while I lay on 
back and strained for a_ glimpse 
8 geese approaching the top of 
1ead. 


When they finally got within the range 
of my vision, I was in a frenzy of appre- 
hension, for with nothing to give perspec- 
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tive to the view, I could not tell how far 
they were to save my soul. At last, how- 
ever, | felt certain they were in range, 
» I yelped, “Let’s go!” 
With all our planning we had over- 
looked one important item, to-wit, an 
iwreement as to the side on which the 
cover should be thrown. As it was, each 
of us became obsessed with the idea that 
it was necessary to pull it over to his 
side, and a tug of war ensued. In less 
seconds than it takes to record it, we 
were kicking and squirming in a way 
that would have been a real show for any 
human spectators, had there been such. 
The geese didn’t wait to take it in to 
any great extent. I once saw two tom- 
cats with their tails tied together hung 
head down on a clothes-line, and the 
abandoned and whole-souled way in 
which they disagreed with one another 
still reminds me forcefully of our efforts 
to take that cover away from each other 


and use each other’s frame as a step 
ladder. 
The entente cordiale was rather 


this unhappy ending of our 
morning’s program. We put in a couple 
of hours deepening our pit, and finally 
got it down to where our shoulders would 

level with the surface when we stood 
erect. Before we left for home, the 
wner of the place promised to borrow a 
couple of dozen silhouette decoys for us 
from a neighbor, and to set them out 
for us that night. We impressed on him 
the importance of placing the decoys at 
irregular angles, and he assured us this 
would be done. 


strained by 


TEXT morning we were again on hand 
iN in plenty of time. In the dim star- 
light we could see the decoys standing 
erect a short distance from the pit, but 
we did not examine them in detail. Squat- 
ting on the bottom of our sub-surface re- 
treat we patiently awaited the dawn. 
When it was almost sunrise we _ stood 
up, and the first thing we noticed was the 
set of our decoys. They were in a 
straight line, with each metal plate ex- 
actly parallel with its neighbor. No en- 
gineer with all his instruments could 
have squared things up more symmetric- 
ally—or more disastrously from our 
standpoint. We started to climb out to 
fix things up right, and I had already 
scrambled to the edge of the pit when 
Henry whispered, “Here they come!”, and 
I slid back in. 

Sure enough, a big flock of geese was 
eaded straight for us. They could not 
have been over thirty feet above the 
ground, and they were stretched out in 
“company front” formation, one long, 

traight line, extending at right angles to 

heir course of flight. The old hunting 
blood was het up sure enough this time. 
Safeties were pushed off, and a grim de- 
termination gripped us to make the most 

f this opportunity and to get revenge for 
revious disappointments. The way the 
geese were coming, it looked like we 
vould be opposite the exact center of 
heir line when they reached us. 

There is no use to dwell on the well- 

wn thrill that stirs a hunter under 
ircumstances like these. In this par- 

ular case the thrill was soon changed 
to the shag-end of disappointment. The 
leader of our bunch of geese seemed to be 
old fellow at the extreme end of the 

e, towards our left. Just outside of 
in range, this old bird reached a posi- 

n where he caught an edgewise view 

our pitiful set-up, and he didn’t need 
inybody to tell him that there was some- 
thing screwy about the whole layout. 
Vith one wild squawk he upended, and 
is whole outfit followed suit. Of course, 

poured a volley after their rapidly 
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retreating forms, but the distance was far 


too great. 


FTER re-setting our decoys we waited 
4 in vain for another chance. We had 
brought a .30-30 rifle along, and just be- 
fore noon, when a little bunch of about 
a dozen lit some 300 yards away from 
our blind, we tossed coin to see who 
would get the try. I won, so I climbed 
out of the pit and sat with my elbows on 
my knees in the old favorite rifle position, 
as I trained the sights on a goose in the 
center of the group. At the crack of the 
gun he flopped, and the others rose in the 
air, but before they had gone any dis- 
tance at all my wounded bird got up and 
made after them. The last I saw of him 
he was battling manfully to keep up, and 
his lodge brotkers or kinsmen were ap- 
parently trying to get under him to help 
him along. Even Achilles had one vul- 
nerable spot, but these geese! Gosh! 

Before recording the culminating inci- 
dent in this compendium of thwarted am- 
bition, blasted hope and wasted oppor- 
tunity, I might go on and recite the de- 
tails of all the other occasions on which 
I strove to circumvent the ganders in the 
big wheat field; of the morning when I 
peeped through the willows fringing the 
Brazos River, and located a big posse of 


geese roosting right against the dense 
cover where stalking would be child's 
play, only to have them flushed by a 


stampeding mule; of the quail hunt where 
a flock of honkers passed close overhead 
while five loads of bird-shot futilely rat- 
tled against their breasts and wings like 
gravel on a shingle roof, on which oc- 
casion a countryman over whom they 
subsequently passed brought one down 
with a .22 pistol; of the moonlit night on 
Red River, before the laws against night 
shooting, when the sky seemed full of 
honking geese and the dead bodies that 
thumped onto the sandbar after our one 
volley turned out to be canvasbacks. 
There were a score of other times when 
the old Jinx seemed to be in complete 
control of the situation, but all of these 
sad memories can best be brushed aside, 
while I hasten on to that incident that 
almost resulted in the end of a beautiful 
friendship. 

N company with one who had shared 

my joys and sorrows over manly a year, 
I started out one morning in a folding 
canvas canoe in pursuit of ducks. Fol. 
lowing a plan that we had practiced 
many times before, it was our idea to 
paddle downstream all day to a point 
some twenty-five miles below town, which 


we would reach about night-fall. There 
we would roll up our boat, flag the Try- 


Weakly mixed train that was scheduled 
to come along about nine o'clock, throw 
all our junk into the baggage car and 
railroad on home. Usually we got plenty 
of duck shooting. We would spot them 
on the sandbars and either drift down on 
them or else land and make a sneak so 
as to get within range before we flushed 
them. 

Shortly after we had lunched on a 
couple of teal, split down the back and 
broiled (right here I almost slipped from 
my resolve to leave all nourishment out 
of this narrative) we rounded bend in 
the river and spied four geese on the edge 
of a bar about a quarter of a mile below 
us. We reversed everything and backed 
up behind a wooded point where we could 
size up the situation without being seen. 
The river was unusually wide at this 
point, and we promptly discovered that 
the geese were completely out of range 
from either bank. The bar was as bare 
as the palm of your hand, and there 
wasn't a sign of anything that would offer 
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You'll be glad to know the solid comfort of a 
Brown’s Beach Jacket. No frills—low in cost 
—but full of warmth and wear. 

This year we offer the same high quality jacket 
at new low prices. Styles in vests or coats,sizes 
34 to 50, all with the knit-in wool fleece lining 
and the special rain-resisting weave that won't 
rip, ravel or tear. The “elastic’’ construc- 


tion won't “‘bind”’ the arms. Keeps you warm 
in all weather. If your dealer can’t aay ee 
mail cou 

factory. 


m below, for direct service 
atisfaction Guaranteed, 
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BEACH JACKETS 


2892 Cl dier St., Worcester, M athe 





© Enclosed is money order for $5. 00, for 
which please send jacket illustrated, size 

§ DBD ccconcsscccecnevencenctcossscucebecndsccsnencaccesescsnscosseneses 
Address aenorrann 
Please write your favorite dealer’s name in margin 


BEAN’S CANOE SHOE 


Made of high grade tan elk leather with 
double oil tanned moccasin sole and rubber 
heel Off and on in a second with Talon 
Fasteners. It is a combination “Slipper Shoe” 
that can be used for many purposes around 
camp and cottage. Sizes 
3 to 12 Price, $2.50 
Postpaid. 

Write for New 
Fall Catalog. 
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Everything that 
your gun needs 


whether being 
used in the field. 
or when stored in 
your home. 


HOPPE’S 
GUN 
CLEANING 
PACK 


Contains 





3ottle Hoppe’s No. 9; Can Hoppe’s Lubri- 
cating Oil; Tube Hoppe’s Gun Grease: Gun 
Cleaning Patches, and Gun Cleaning Guide. 


One Dollar at All Dealers 


We will gladly mail our Gun Cleaning 
Guide FREE to any address 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 




















The Thrill of 


STRAIGHT 
SHOOTING 


CRISP frosty morn. Gun in 

hand. Perhaps a long wait. 

Suddenly through the brushes 
your target appears—a_ splendid 
pronged-horned buck, his heart 
pounding like yours as he stands 
there nervously before you. What 
a fine trophy that head will make! 
Then just as suddenly as he appeared, 
your target darts away. Mechan- 
ically your rifle comes up, your head 
down on the stock, you aim, squeeze 
the trigger—a clean kill. It’s all 
over in a flash. Man, that’s the thrill 
of straight shooting! 


Will this happy fancy become an 
actual experience when you go into 
the woods? Are your guns the -kind 
of bosom friends that inspire that 
confidence so essential to straight 
shooting? Or will you—with only 
a casual acquaintance with your rifle, 
perhaps without even “sighting in” 
—sojourn forth in the hope that your 
one shot will be a lucky one? 


Some 150,000 sportsmen in the 
United States know no closed season 
on their guns. Thru the simple 
expedient of using them often these 
lovers of the rifled tube take the 
guess work out of their shooting. 
For the National Rifle Association 
makes year-round shooting a profit- 
able pleasure for its members. 


Prepare now for. the open hunting 
season ahead. Get on more friendly 
terms with your guns. Investigate 
the Association that has been serv- 
icing American shooters since 1871. 
Discover The American Rifleman— 
the leading shooters’ magazine. The 
coupon below is the quickest and 
most convenient way to do it. Clip 
and mail it today. 


National Rifle Association, 
Suite 816, Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: |! would like to know more about 
the N. R. A., what it is, and how the Associa- 
tion can help me improve my marksmanship. 
Please send me printed literature outlining the 
benefits of membership. You may also send 
along without any obligation on my part a 
free sample copy of your monthly publication 
—The American Rifleman magazine. 


Name Address 


City State 











| enough 
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concealment to make stalking 
possible. A lizard couldn’t have crawled 
unseen across that shining sand. 
Following the only other course pos- 
sible, we cut enough willows to com- 


| pletely cover the front end of the boat 


and arranged them as best we could. 
There was a strong wind blowing straight 
across the river, so one of us would have 
to use a paddle to keep us off the bank. 
I gallantly volunteered to accept this 
sacrificial duty, while my _ partner 
crouched in the bow with his gun ready. 
We got along fine at the start, but while 
we were still a good distance from the 
geese the wind got the best of me, driv- 
ing the boat into the mud and holding it 
there in spite of all I could do with the 
paddle without standing up. 


HE distance was very little short of 
a hundred yards. Both our guns were 
loaded with No. 2 shot, which, on a 
chance hit, might kill that far. My pad- 
dle broke with a splintering crack, and 
my partner jumped to his feet just as the 
geese rose. He had already turned loose 
his first barrel before I regained my 
equilibrium. Then arose the point of 
controversy. He claims that I shot be- 
fore he fired his second barrel. I am 
just as positive that I heard both his 
shots before I pulled the trigger. Any- 
how, at the third shot one hefty gander 
bit the dust, and when we picked him we 
found one No. 2 had popped him in the 
neck, close to the back of his head. 
When both of us have grandchildren 
tangled in our snowy beards, we will still 
be arguing about that last shot; and 
meanwhile I go on hoping and planning 
to slay me one noble goose in my own 
right before Father Time crowds the old 
trigger finger into the discard. 


Carolina In The Mawnin’ 
(Continued from page 13) 


Take yo’ stands again and keep 
I git him out as soon as Molly 


the bresh. 
very still. 
git back.” 

We returned to our stands. I found a 
stump in a thicket of low bays and seated 
myself. The gray clouds thickened in 
front of the sun; soon the drizzle began 
again. I moved to the windward side of a 
tall pine and squatted there on my 
haunches, the breech of Mist’ Frank’s ex- 
pensive weapon protected by a corner of 
my shooting jacket. The hounds did not 
seem to be accomplishing much. I heard 
Jake shouting now and again at the head 
of the thicket, urging them to greater ef- 
fort. If there was a buck in the bayhead 
he had hidden himself well. For more than 
a half hour I waited, unmoving, at the base 
of the pine. I was cold, depressed, and 
vastly disheartened; I wished that Jake 
would sound the recall. Just at that mo- 


| ment the mellow notes of the horn rang 





out. It was the recall. I was on the very 
verge of arising when a movement in a 
clump of myrtles about thirty yards in front 
of me caught my eye. 

At first I thought it was a deer moving 
there; then a hound. But it seemed too 
small for either so I guessed again and 
called it a fox. Being fond of riding to 
hounds I had the huntin’ man’s antipathy 
toward shooting a fox, which is the only 


| reason that I remained perfectly quiet. For 


if I had moved at this juncture I must have 
lost a really magnificent prize. It happened, 
however, that I did not move a muscle, and 
in a moment there siepped into the small 
clearing a huge turkey gobbler. He ad- 
vanced warily, his head held high and 
darting continually from side to side . 

a wild, free bird that set my pulses to 


pounding. How beautiful he was, even 
the light of this wan day; how regal in his 


bearing. There can be finer gam 


bird in existence! 


UDDENLY it dawned on me that I ] 

buckshot in my gun and the realiz 
tion all but wrecked me. I knew that 
the first move I made the gobbler wou 
take wing; before I could disengage 
gun from under my coat he would be 
the air. A scant forty feet would put 
half dozen pines between him and dang 
I feverishly tried to remember whether 
this particular load contained nine 
twelve buckshot; I remember wondering 
what sort of pattern nine buckshot wou 
give at twenty-five yards. I knew I must 
shoot yet I found myself postponing thx 
instant. 

I must have moved, though I don’t re- 
member even winking an eyelash, for of 
sudden the turkey was in the air. In 
flash I was on my feet, swinging the littl 
16 bore after him. I wanted that g 
bler; I was taking no chances. I held for 
his body leading him very slightly, and 
fired. Jubilantly I shouted; he was dow: 
struggling furiously in the wet leaves 
the bottom of a tree. In a moment he su 
sided; he was dead when I reached him 
sat down beside him and wiped my bri 
It wasn’t rain that I wiped from it, eithe: 
Afterwards I thought it curious that | 
should be so affected; it wasn’t my first 
turkey, nor my second, nor even my thir 
I concluded it was the manner of his aj 
proach, the long suspense, the uncertaint 
caused by the buckshot load. Other gol 
blers which fell to my gun gave me less 
time to consider the awful probability 
missing such prizes. And I had proper 
loads for them. 

Slinging him over my shoulder I re- 
joined my companions. 

“Daw-gone!” said Jonas, his eyes po; 
ping out. “We run a deer an’ shoot a gob- 
bler. ‘Pears lak ef we run a gobbler we 
mought shoot a deer.” 

Mist’ John, after 
glanced at the sky. 

“What say,” he said, “that we postpone 
the rest of this deer driving until dawn 
tomorrow morning. If it’s fine we'll all 
meet at this sawdust pile at tNat time.” 

I agreed. 

“You be here, Jake,” 
manded. 

“Sho’ will, Mist’ John, suh,” Jake ré 
plied. “Sho’ want to get a big buck 
for Mist’ Frank’s friend. Big buck in dis 
yeah thicket; I just knows it, boss. I done 
seen him too often. Rain mek it hard for 
the houn’s but tomorrow ef it’s fine 
gwine lay dat buck low. Mark what ol’ 
Jake tell you.” 

“I hear you, boy,” Mist’ John responded. 
“All you got to do now is to live up to 
your words.” 

I took Jake home with me and bade 
Jinny feed him well and give him a bed. | 
was taking no chances. 


no 


congratulating me 


Mist’ John com- 


ONAS was shaking my shoulder. 

“Time to git up, Cap’n suh,” he said. 
“Brekfus’ ready. Gwine have to move fas’ 
to get to ol’ mill befo’ daybrek. Hit’s a 
fine mawnin’, suh; stahs a-shinin’ yit, no 
mist down. Look lak gwine be a good da 
foh deer.” 

I arose hastily, dressed and breakfasted 
hurriedly. When I came outside Jonas and 
Jake were awaiting me on the front g 
lery. The faint newborn day was in the sky 
and though it gave promise of a brig! 
warm sunshiny morning once the su 
cleared the trees, it was nippy now—ev« 
cold. We rode along in silence, with th 
light fast strengthening in the east. “We- 
all's late,” Jonas said, and urged his mule 
forward. “Sun be comin’ up soon.” 









ther 


yone 
awn 


all 





“Not fah now,” Jake said a few minutes 
later, riding up to my side. At that mo- 
ment, from our left, came the report of a 
gun, followed a second later by a deeper 
boom. We drew in the mules. “Soun’ lak 
Miss Dorothy shot, then Mist’ John follow 


with ol’ 10 gauge. Daw-gone I bet dey 
jump dat buck, kase houn’s ain’t runnin’. 
Mist’ John wouldn't staht befo’ we git der. 
Yassuh! Sho’ jump dat ol’ buck and bam 
him down!” 

It turned out just as Jake prophesied, 
save for the fact that it was a young buck 
they had bagged. Miss Dorothy and Mist’ 
John had just dismounted from their mules 
and, loading their guns, had begun to walk 
up and down to keep warm while awaiting 
our arrival. From a clump of myrtle and 
bay just a few feet from the sawdust pile, 
a young buck had dashed away at their 
approach. Miss Dorothy got in the first 
shot, knocking the buck over. He was 
getting to his feet when Mist’ John unlim- 
bered the old 10 bore and put him down for 
good. Needless to say we were all elated 
at this excellent beginning to our day's 
lriving, and considered it an augury of 
further success. That old saw, born of the 
hunter’s unfailing optimism, “a poor be- 
ginning makes a good ending,” I have 
never found much comfort in. Nor much 
truth. 

“Ol’ buck in dat bayhead be lookin’ out 
now,” Jake said, when we had bled the 
deer and thrown him across one of the 
mules for transport to the plantation. 
“Mebbe we-all bettah drive some othah 
place fust and den come back. Give ol’ 
buck a chance to settle down.” 


HERE being good sense in this we 

agreed, and decided to drive the thicket 
in which we had started the buck the day 
before. Here we drew a blank though 
the hounds combed the bayhead well. At 
the end of an hour we reassembled. 

“Place up der "bout a mile,” Jake said, 
pointing due east, “whut have a bayhead 
foh times as big as this one. Always a 
buck or two in der, but hahd to drive. Too 
many places for wise ol’ buck to get away. 
Need ten standers to set dat place lak it 
should be.” 

“Our luck’s in this morning,” Mist’ John 
put in buoyantly. “Let’s try that place, 
Jake.” 

The sun was well up now and the morn- 
ing was fast losing its chill. How pleasant 
it was in those sweetly odorous pinelands ; 
how fresh and green the bay and myrtle 
thickets. The migrating song birds from 
the North found it much to their liking 
too. Their bright colors flashed in every 
hbayhead; they brought movement and 
sound to every piece of woodland. My old 
friend the mocking-bird was there and 
though I doffed my hat to him he did not 
respond with any portion of his thrilling 
repertoire. Song time was over, and 
though there were bird sounds in abun- 
lance I did not hear bird songs. 

We paused at this bayhead a minute or 
two and went through the rite that most 
rood huntermen know. “Here’s to the 
iggest buck in the county,” Mist’ John 

asted. “May he fall to your gun, Cap- 
tain.” “Righto!” cried Miss Dorothy. “Yas, 

deedy!” black Jonas put in. “We gwine 
it him,” Jake said, as he bent his elbow. 
Mist’ John’s retainer contented himself 
ith a “Thank yo’, suh,” but his good 
ishes spoke from his smile. 

Jake put us on our stands. Mine was a 
trip of pine forest between the big bay- 
ead we were about to drive, and a smaller 
ne about a hundred yards below. Save 

r these two bayheads the land all around 

€ was open pineland, with here and there 

n extensive patch of yellow-brown broom- 
edge. Pleasantly comfortable I seated 
yself on the bole of a fallen pine. <A 





long silence descended. Idly I fell to cal- 
culating the date. It was the thirty-first 
of December. How fast time had flown! 
The deer season ended on the morrow, as 
did my vacation. Tomorrow's aiternoon 
train from Florida would pause at the flag 
station long enough to pick me up. I 
hoped fervently that Jake would not fail 
me on this last day of shooting. I wanted 


a stag. 


F a sudden I heard Molly’s shrill 

tonguing, and a minute later she was 
joined by the pack. Bassos, baritones, 
tenors, and maybe a contralto or two, 
joined in to make the woods fairly ring 
with joyous clamor. How their music 
bugled through the forest aisles! What 
fierce exultation they brought to the 
chase! Pity the man whose pulses would 
fail to throb under that deluge of lilt- 
ing sound. 

They were driving down the farther edge 
of the bayhead. Somewhere in there Mist’ 
John had his stand. He should get a shot. 
But no, they had passed him! I ran at top 
speed through the pines to a clump of 
broomsedge near the thicket’s edge. Into 
this I plunged and found it well above my 
waist. Nevertheless it offered a clear view 
of the whole lower fringe of the bayhead 
we were driving, and there I stayed 

Closer and closer came the hounds. Then, 
suddenly, the chase swung back toward 
Miss Dorothy’s stand. Had the buck seen 
me, and turned back? I had a feeling that 
it was my ill-timed rush from my stand to 
the broomsedge which turned him away. 
Yet, I should have heard him; the cover 
was noisy with fallen leaves. No, he had 
turned for some reason of his own well 
within the thicket and not within sight of 
me. Feeling slightly better I was about 
to retrace my steps to the stand, but final- 
ly decided I’d see the drive out from 
where I stood. Strategically, it was the 
better position. 

Then, to my right, coming toward me 
through the pineland I saw not one but 
two bucks. They were running easily—not 
slowly, yet not bent to their work in earn- 
est. The reason was evident. They were 
anything but hard pressed; the hounds were 
well behind them: not yet, in fact, out of 
the bayhead. They ran almost abreast and 
just a few yards apart clearing the down 
timber and other obstructions with a light 
and effortless grace. As yet I could not 
determine which bore the larger rack of 
horns, but I could see that both were very 
large bucks. Straight for the broomsedge 
patch which lay between the two bayheads 
they came, while I crouched motionless, 
and now I saw that the larger buck was 
in the lead, and that the buck behind had 
begun to angle off to the right. For some 
reason he had decided to separate from his 
companion. Rapidly he drew away from 
me, but the old leader continued on. He 
would pass, I judged, about thirty yards 
distant. 


TOW he was almost within range. How 
4 red he looked in that bright Carolina 
sunshine; how he flung his head high as he 
breasted the broomsedge and cast a wary 
look all around without the faintest break 
in his pace. I thought he saw me then; 
perhaps he did for his stride lengthened 
suddenly, though he did not swerve away 
As he passed me I swung for his shoulder 
and remembered in that instant to press the 
rear trigger. Through the choke barrel 
the little gun poured its charge straight 
and true. He fell headlong, crashingly, 
into the broomsedge and rolled over and 
over. I advanced on him, gun at the ready. 
But there was no need for another shot; 
he tried to raise his head once, kicked 
spasmodically for a moment or two, then 
lay quiet. His race was run. 
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I stood there looking down on him, my 
elation tempered by that sentiment which 
shooting men know—until Jake came 
whooping toward me. 

“Yassuh,” he cried jubilantly as he knelt 
beside the fallen monarch, “as good a rack 
of hohns as I see dis yeah. Ol’ buck, too, 
mos’ pas’ his prime; hoofs spreadin’ and 
lil’ bit broken. Ol’ and wise, dis yere one, 
with nuttin’ lef? to know "bout how to take 
care of hisself—the kind that mek foolish 
good houn’s lak Molly. Only luck get 
yo’ a buck lak dis. Yassuh! Mebbe yo’ 
think dose two buck you done saw were 
being run by houn’s. But dey wasn't. 
Dose two ol’ bucks done sen’ out a doe and, 
daw-gone, she take the houn’s into the next 
county while ol’ pappy bucks skip out!” 





Big Brown Bears of Cook’s Inlet 
(Continued from page 15) 


and colder and gave it up until morning. 
Went back and got the skin and skull and 
got down out of that tough country to the 
beach us fast as our weary legs would 
carry us. Then several miles up the beach 
to the boat. Shaved, did some washing, 
oiled my boots, etc., in the evening while 
Nick and Rusty sat around and made 
insulting remarks about dude _ hunters. 
Shaves are few and far between and there- 
fore painful. Ended the day with a gor- 


geous feed and some good yarns from 
Rufy and Nick. 
June 2nd. Snowed during the night 


above timberline and as the big bear I had 
let get away the day before was _ prob- 
ably not hit very hard, judging from the 
distance he had traveled, we were dubious 
of being able to find him with his tracks 
obliterated by the fresh snow at that 
elevation. Argued it over and decided 
to go back and tackle the job, as I hate 
to lose a wounded animal of any kind. 
Then we looked over the beautiful bear 
country at the head of the bay which Nick 


had several times told us was Bear 
Heaven. We surrendered to the fascina- 
tion of new country and when the tide 


floated us ran up to the head of the bay 
and up the river where we grounded the 
boat just as a big black bear slowly 
walked into the timber about a quarter of a 
mile away (black bears are very scarce 
here). Went ashore and found two other 
bear hunters and their guides had just made 
camp in the timber not 200 yards from 
where the black bear had disappeared. 
They had passed us in going to the head 
of the bay without being seen by any of 
us. And they had been making enough 
noise with an outboard motor to be heard 
two miles. 

Although the tide tables showed an in- 
creasing tide for several days, we lay on 
that muddy stream bottom four days be- 
fore we floated. While lying here we saw 
no large bears, and decided that few bears 
had left their winter quarters as it is 
colder here than at our first location. 

My time being short after the loss of 
these four days we decided to get back to 
Anchorage without delay. 


O* THIS hunt I spent many, many 
hours studying the bear population and 
on one lazy afternoon when the air was re- 
markably clear I located with the binocu- 
lars cliffs and crevices where three bears 
had within a few days left their winter 
quarters in the snow. It may be rather 
difficult to believe that one of these dens 
was at least four miles from the boat and 
that we had no difficulty in seeing the 


tracks either with the 12 or 8-power binoc- 
ulars from the den to within half a mile of 
the beach where they disappeared in the 
brush. 


All the dens were as high up as it 
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was possible for the bears to find good 
cover to hole up. One of them was on the 
north side of an almost perpendicular peak 
which will not be clear of snow before 
August 15th of a normal year. 

During early spring these bears are con- 
stantly on the move and are never still for 
half a minute during the first week after 
coming out. Probably the tremendous 
amount of energy they expend in digging 
out huge holes in an attempt to find a 
one-ounce mouse is more in the nature of 
exercise than a real search for food. The 
males and young bears are rolling fat at 
this season but this fat soon disappears 
and the winter coat is entirely ruined 
through shedding before the run of salmon 
starts. Then the salmon and later the 
berries, small rodents, marmots, etc., fat- 
ten him up again and his activities slow 
down in proportion. 

have seen many skulls of these bears 
and have carefully observed and studied 
many live specimens under favorable cir- 
cumstances, and the better my acquaintance 
with them the more the classification of 
them into species appears to me uncertain 








A close-up of the Sea Lion 


and hazardous. Of possibly forty live 
bears I studied on this trip, no two im- 
pressed me as being very similar. In fact, 
I was always impressed by their marked 
variations in head form, shape of body, 
color and size, and in.dead bears the addi- 
tional striking variations in shape and size 
of feet and claws. 

One peculiarity that I noted in some of 
the bears here, and that I have heard men- 
tioned only once, is the fact that some of 
them have a more or less distinct stripe 
along the back. In some cases this stripe 
extends forward to the nose as is clearly 
shown on one photo of the bear killed 
May 27th. The “big long bear” mentioned 
several times also had this stripe but it 
extended only as far forward as the shoul- 
ders as nearly as we could judge from the 
distance at which we observed him. 


HE size of these bears will always be 

eagerly discussed, but believe me, noth- 
ing is to be learned from the size of freshly 
stretched skins as they can be stretched to 
almost unbelievable dimensions by a couple 
of husky guides with lots of ambition. 
When you take one with the front foot 
eight and one-half to nine and one-fourth 
inches wide across the ball, head seven- 
teen to eighteen inches from tip of nose 
to rear base of ear and length of bear 
from tip of nose to rear end of spine seven 
to nine feet, all measurements in straight 
line, when bear is first killed (measure 
him alive if convenient), you have a good 
specimen, not to be ashamed of. 

We have often heard that the brown 
bear has poor vision and a comparatively 
low degree of intelligence, and that it de- 


its 
for 
Their eyesight may be iess keen than that 
of some other big game animals but I ré 
peatedly noted that they had no difficult 
in seeing me at distances as great as si 
or seven hundred yards on open groun 


principally upon 
and pugnacity 


pends 
strength 


great size 
protectio: 


In one instance, while we were movii 
across a valley covered with snow a1 
scattering patches of scrub timber, tw 


bears that appeared a mile away move 
up the mountain as we crossed the ope 
spaces toward them and _ stopped ar 
watched intently as we worked through th 
scrub timber. This was repeated sever: 
times and certainly does not appear to 
dicate poor eyesight. His wonderfully kee: 
sense of smell and ability to hear tl 
slightest unusual sound at great distance 
creates in you the greatest respect for th 
brown bear. He is worthy of the best y: 
have in you and is the greatest trophy y 
can hope to obtain in America. 

On arriving in Anchorage we learne 
that the bear killed May 27th was the be 
bear of the year taken in the Cook’s Inlet 
district, and probably for the year before 





on which the party lived 


The hunters and their guides whom we 
met at the head of the bay had been out 
several weeks and had covered a great 
deal of territory. The guides reported that 
they had seen no tracks equalling in siz 
the feet of this bear and had seen no bears 
of equal size. 

There is no excuse for taking a smal 
caliber rifle into brown bear country. They 
can be killed with small calibers just 
an ox or deer can be killed with a 
caliber rifle under certain conditions. 
Springfield is good, but a .350 or .400 
Whelen, or a .350 or .375 Magnum ari 
much better. Select a long, heavy bullet 
with not too much lead exposed. Avoi 
pointed bullets as they are mighty uncer 
tain in performance in brush, and most 
the bear country of Alaska is a sea 
brush, and alder brush at that. It is the 
worst pest in the whole of Alaska to the 
hunter and prospector. 


HAVE deleted from the diary any men- 

tion of our finding an almost complete 
skeleton of some form of huge mammal, 
probably an extinct whale, the teeth and 
some of the vertebrae of which we took t 
Anchorage with us. They created quite 
sensation in Alaska and elsewhere. Sev- 
eral newspapers burst into print with all 
sorts of weird, humorous, serious a! 
scientific stories regarding the beast, a! 
I strongly suspect that Rusty, overwhelmed 
by his literary ambitions, was the author 
of one of the ablest of these yarns ev« 
though he swears on a stack of Bibles that 
it was no child of his. The article state 
that it (the monster) was found froze! 
solid in the ice wall of a glacier and that 
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it was in the form of a gigantic lizard some 
seventy feet in length, with huge tusks 
nd claws and great spines along the back, 
and with a hide covered with fur or feath- 
ers or something not ordinarily found on 
the hides of self-respecting lizards. It 
might be inferred by anyone well acquainted 
Anchorage that Rusty reeled off this 
yarn after he had taken about four fingers 
of Anchorage Angels’ 
most potent effect on the human mind, not 
to mention the legs. Nick tells a yarn of 
Beluga whale that walked half a mile 
a sandbar on its tail after swallowing 
half a bottle of this elixir that had fallen 
f the boat with the cork out. He prob- 
ably exaggerates as Rufy says it wasn't 
over 200 yards. Not being a recognized 
paleontologist I’ll not try to describe the 
beast. Make your own guess from the 
hoto which may give you an idea of 
what he looked like back in the dim past 
the Miocene when the climate of Alaska 
nd the financial situation were probably 
ditterent. 
In spite of the hectic, blasé cycle 
rough which the human race has man- 
ized to live since the Great War, and 
vhich we have been pleased to imagine 
era of super-civilization, Alaska and 
her people have changed but little in spirit 
ind vigorous manhood since ’98 when I 
made my first trip to the greatest “he 
man’s” country in America. May she re- 
tain her heritage and forever remain as 
he is, The Great Frontier. 


Stubble-Flighting 
(Continued from page 17) 


with gunners. On the fields of the Canadian 
prairie provinces the cream of the game 
usually is experienced in late October. It 
is then the largest kills are made. There 
are shooters who follow the sport on the 
water by canoe or duck punt and decoys 
in September, yet always invade the stub- 
ble grounds for the final climax of the 
season, 

It is a plebeian sort of sport. All that 
is required is a gun and box or two of 
long range 6s and the means of getting 
ibout—Shank’s Mare, team and democrat 
or flivver. It is anyone’s sport who can 
get it. Your rich sportsman can own a 
duck club but he cannot own much stubble 

ooting. He can only buy the farm. And 
ducks, like lightning, strike here one sea- 
son, there another, depending on _ condi- 
tions of water and food mainly, but on all 
the other factors that go to make duck 
easons good or bad. For there are years 
when great numbers of mallards feed on 
the fields and other years where in the 
same locality very few can be shot there. 

deed will not hold this form of shoot- 


Of course the stubble shooting outfit for 
mallards should be as complete as for 
eese. This usually calls for a_ short- 
ndled round-mouthed shovel for digging 
pits, and also a few decoys. Mallards will 
coy first-rate to goose decoys (honker 
pe) and many a good duck shoot has 
heen had in conjunction with a goose hunt. 
\lmost any duck decoy works well enough 
a bird that is eager to feed and I have 
een shooters carrying only flat duck 
heads—no bodies—to be set up in the stub- 
le to catch the eye of Greenhead. 


HE pit—entailing hard work—is not al- 

ways necessary. I have more than once 
kicked out a shallow trench with my feet, 
stubbled the earth nicely—not too much— 
and got my share of birds from it. Then 
early in the season there is always the 
possibility of a shock of grain, or the 


Dew which has a 
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straw-buck after threshing, or the weed- 
clump in the field margin, or the little | 
weedy hollow that was not sown in spring. 
If the hunter be on bad terms with labor 
and clever enough in strategy he can very 
often avoid digging, though the pit is the 
ideal field hide to use for mallards, just 
as it is for geese; this for the reason that 
it not only gives good concealment—if 
properly done—but allows the hunter to 
get his legs under him, to “get set” for 
shooting at the right instant, which is 
about seventy-five per cent of wing shoot- 
ing anyway. 

There is no place afield where the abil- 
ity to call ducks works better than on 
the stubble. By giving the low gabbling- | 
guttering note of feeding birds I have 
called the flocks over me hundreds of 
times when otherwise, being without de- 
coys, a shot would merely have been the 
whim of chance. A good larynx is better 
than a good gun or a good lay-out of 
decoys. Once after being badly  out- 
maneuvered on a field by a hunter who 
beat me to the feeding ground, I set up in 
a far corner, sans pit or decoys, and with 
a borrowed, bad-shooting gun. Though 
in a heavy afternoon flight in a_ wind, 
the fellow outshot me sadly (he was a 
market hunter and made every shot count) 
yet I killed more than two birds to his 
one because I pulled most of the flight 
away from him by a little judicious 
duck talk. 

Duck shooting on the fields calls for far 
more strategy, I find, than water skooting. 
Of course the first thing is to locate the 
flight, find the feeding ground. This often 





is by no means easy, especially nowadays 
when so many hunters are on the same 
quest and the feeding ground is liable to 
change almost from day to day. The ducks 
do not always make well-ordered flights 
straight from water to field but frequently 
take an exceedingly circuitous route and 
very often they complicate their daily pro- 
gram by spending mid-day at some ob- 
scure pond or lakelet or river bend so that 
two of their four daily flights are mislead- 
ing. The thing that gives the feeding 
ground away very often is the dark mist 
of circling birds moving close to the 
horizon. Newcomers to the field insist on 
circling, and the earlier arrivals take wing 
sometimes to add their numbers to the 
maneuvers—a sight to be read in the far- 
thest distance by anyone who knows the 
plains. Incidentally a good pair of 
binoculars is a valuable asset when scout- 
ing for feeding grounds. 





HE weather plays a very important | 
part in this form of sport. Only an 
optimist need expect a big bag from even | 
a good feeding ground during a clear, 
calm day. The wind usually is the big 
factor. It takes a good nor’wester with 
lowering clouds to get the best out of the | 
game—to make the birds restless on the | 
waters, hungry and full of ambition to fly, 
so they get early to the field; and above 
all to hold them low enough to be within 
gunshot of the stubble when they reach 
their destination. For it is hard to imagine | 
a more exasperating situation than an 
eager hunter crouching in pit or blind with | 
flock after flock of fat stubble-fed mallards 


circling beyond gunshot and then moving 
on to find another feeding ground. There 
is only one worse situation and that is to 
have <o watch geese doing it also. That 
will probably be one of the stock punish- 
ments reserved for Nimrods in Hades. 
The wind, of course, here as elsewhere | 
makes tough shooting—that is in the mat- 
ter of getting your shot to go where you | 
want it. The drift of the lighter sizes of 
shot. is very great and birds are missed 
inexplicably. They may beat up into the | 
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wind, moving apparently very slowly, yet | 


in a cross-wind shot the gun that is not 
held with a good allowance for the down- | 
wind drift will score a miss—or tumble | 
the bird following the one shot at. There 

less drift to heavier shot and late in 
the season Nos. 5 and 4 and even 3 will 
be found more effective than 7%s or 6s 
of the opening days of season. 

Both geese and mallards on coming to a 
eld have their own ideas about just 
here to go and it is for the shooter to 
‘now these ways. In general such birds 
steer a course so as to avoid close ap- 
proach to straw-stacks, straw-bucks, wil- 
low clumps, roadside shrubbery or such 
cover as may harbor a gunner. A mal- 
lard that has been stubble-feeding for two 
or three seasons is a good strategist. It 
s up to the gunner to best him if he can. 
Watching a heavy incoming flight of 
ducks one evening to a Manitoba field, I 
saw in short time that though the weather 
was perfectly calm, one flock after another 
came to our stubble in a certain manner, 
paying little attention to our stand of 
goose decoys. So leaving my two com- 
rades and the decoys, I hurried to a new 
stand and in the next hour, by hiding in an 
outlying straw-buck and with only my 
quacker as decoy, gathered in almost a bag 
limit of good birds. 


HERE is one thing about shooting 
ducks on the fields that appeals to 
many hunters more than shooting on 
marsh or lake, and this is the ease of 
securing crippled birds. Let us admit it, 
— is always a percentage of loss in 
narsh shooting, be as careful as we may. 





This loss ranges anywhere from a fraction | 
of one per cent up to a third of the birds | 
actually hit, depending entirely on the | 


man behind the gun, his marksmanship, 
ability to retrieve and his concern in the 
matter. Ducks dropped on the stubble are 
vastly easier to pick up because there is 
little cover. A mallard is a clever bird. 


When hard hit he may carry on and col- | 


lapse to fall dead, but often he will make 
a landing and hide in the best cover at 
hand and he will always run like a 
wounded grouse rather than stay put 


stupidly where he falls, as a canvasback | 


does on land. But in falling winged from 
a height on the ground he is liable to be 


badly dazed, and when he drops at a dis- | 


tance the open country gives the hunter 
the best of chance to follow straight to 
the spot and retrieve. 

It is the endless variety and the gam- 
bling uncertainty that gives a great fascina- 
tion to the stubble game. It calls for the 
field strategy of a good general—strategy 
often against men as well as against 
I irds. 

It is a great game. The marshes have 
a glamor of a sort; wildfowl pictures 
there have a grip to them never to be 
haken; but in my own little gallery of 
memories I find the most exciting and 

spectacular pictures were painted with a 


background of the stubble-fields. One of | 


these comes to me from western Manitoba. 


I had followed the snow geese fieldward | 


ten miles to locate the feeding ground and 
ran into a duck flight as well. What a 
flight! The sun near setting slanted 
.cross the rolling country, gilding touches 
here and there of stubble and grey leafless 
poplar woods. The valley of the Assini- 
boine with its twisting stream cut through 
the prairie level at hand northward; a 
hundred acres of stubble lay on a brow 
overlooking it. And out of that valley 
poured flock after flock of greenheads to 
circle the stubble, and high above out of 
the northern sky came larger flocks of 
new-come migrants to decoy and descend | 
also. A thousand snow geese gleamed | 
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corner of the yellow flat; the 
mallards were taking possession of the 
other side. There was a constant hum in 
the air from the descending, circling in- 


from one 


comers, an intermittent roar as a new 
battalion let themselves to the earth. A 
low dust haze hung over the field; stirred 


up by the draught of the thrashing wings. 
It was a great sighing funnel of ducks 
flashing in the sun, pouring into the stub- 
and it was a grand picture, complete 
in its beauty when the wavies with sud- 
den roar burst up and in full cry came 
yelling overhead—unscathed, as it was 
Sunday and the law said “Thou shalt not.” 
And long after time has erased the details 
of what we did to that duck flight next 
morning—it was really very  little—the 
picture of that evening descent of the 
greenheads to the stubble will be a treas- 





| ured memory sharp as a photograph. 


The Black Bear 


(Continued from page 21) 


in a beautiful country, but that was not 
the original intent. The first question 
these men would ask when talking of 
migrating was about the game. Partic- 
ularly they wanted to know about bears, 
for if bears were plentiful all other game 
must be, as a matter of course—deer, elk, 


turkeys and all smaller game. All of 
these men were bear hunters at heart. 


There always was an element of danger 
in hunting Bruin, with a muzzle-loading 
squirrel rifle, a hatchet, a knife and a dog. 
The dogs were usually half mastiff and 
half hound or a cross between a hound 


and bulldog—fighting dogs. Now and 
then the man had to wade in to save his 
dog, rifle empty, using tomahawk and 
knife, and it was all a tremendous ad- 
venture. Some of these men went further 
and became Indian hunters, for sport. 
Now do not have any doubt about this. 


Hunting white men was the greatest game 
that the Indians knew, and nearly all our 
great Indian fighters hunted the redman, 


not out of motives of revenge, but 
as the finest big game in the whole 
| world. 

When the Indian and the black bear 
disappeared in Ohio or Illinois, the 
pioneer or the son of the pioneer fol- 
lowed his game on to the West, where 
the Indian still made his summer cam- 
paign in search of white men, and the 
buckskin-clad hunter could still kill his 
Indian on sight, summer or winter, as 
was his custom. Next to the Indian he 
hunted bears, grizzly and black, with 
maybe an old Winchester .44-40 rifle, his 


hatchet and his knife. He never was the 
kind of man to ask the government to 
protect him by poisoning the bears. The 
latter is the man who bought a substitute 
to take his place during the Civil War. 


black bear has more human traits 
any other animal that America 
possessed. A friend of mine used to 
shoot bears on a great game preserve 
which he has down in Old Mexico across 
the river from Del*Rio. Eventually he 
secured a couple of bear cubs and took 
them home for pets. They proved so 
likeable, so childishly intelligent, hu- 
man-like—laughing, grinning, whimper- 
ing, crying, now elated, now ashamed, 
curious about this, indifferent about that, 
quick tempered and as quick to relent, 
that eventually he reached the conclusion 
that a bear was just a little, unarmed, 
rather helpless blackman of the woods 
and not to be shot. He _ will not 
allow another black bear killed on his 
preserve. 

About 100 years ago or a little more, 


HE 


than 


so 





of h 
chopped cordwood for the steamboats 
an Arkansas canebrake on the Mississip; 


my yrandfather and a mate 


River below Memphis. They had a tea: 
of oxen to haul the wood and pile it 

in ricks at the boat landing. In tl 
swamps and swales the fish-pole cai 
grew thirty feet high and rank; on tl 
higher ground where they chopped, 
switch cane. It was virgin country wit 
plenty of game—deer, bear, wildcat 
panther, otter, and of course waterfow 
of which they shot enough to make a 
featherbed. Though both were armed 
with rifles, they shot little game, a deer 
now and then for fresh meat. Mostly 
they preferred bacon, beans and potatoe 
with dried fruit, which the boats landed 
for them. Otters were shot because ev 
then the skins sold for five dollars apiece, 


which was as much as both men could 
earn in two days of hard work. 
HAT was bear country. Sometimes 


the black woods-loafers lived in hol 
low trees or fallen logs, but mostly the 
built houses of cane, great piles of cane 
as large as an Indian tepee, with a bear 
hole under it. Grandfather was a shoot 
ing man and would have killed some of 
the bears, except that his mate, Big Joh: 
wouldn’t permit it. He had been coming 
there for a number of years, knew some 
of the bears by sight and had names for 
them. He had learned that the bears 
never molested his oxen, while the “paint 


ers” would, and the bears tended to driv 
the big cats out. Therefore the cats were 
shot and the bears were not. Now and 
then Big John gave them a treat b 
chopping a persimmon tree, grape tre 
or bee tree. If venison threatened t 
spoil it was carried out for the bears 
to eat. 

Naturally the bears learned wher: 
the grub came from, and they coul 
smell it inside the cabin, so they clumped 
round the house but couldn't get in. That 
cabin was built of solid logs, and tl 
door of heavy slabs, fastened with a 
chain. The logs were hewed square an 
notched at the corners, then sawed off 
leaving the visitors no chance to clin 
on the roof. However, either becaus: 
they wanted the shade or for other rea- 
son, our wood-choppers built their cabi 
under a big tree. On one occasion, ha\ 


ing climbed the tree, either by design 
accident, a bear fell off a limb and land: 
on the roof. He tore through the clay 
boards and dropped inside, where he w 
trapped. Coming home that evening 
found the bear where he had play: 
havoc with their supplies. Big Jol 
kicked him and cuffed him until he 

out of the door and ran “whoofing a1 
whuffing” for the woods. “There,” 
the big wood-chopper, “durn ye, let th 
be a lesson to ye!” However, they ha 
to cut down the tree, knowing that tl 
same bear or another one would do tl 
same thing over again. 


th 


Sal 


took a notion to d 
That was all right 


NE old 
under the 


fellow 
cabin. 


so long as he came out of his hole a1 
went about his business at night. But 
winter, when bad weather came, he wou 


lay up in his den two or three days at 


time. He made so much fuss grunti! 
and scratching himself at night th 
grandfather couldn't sleep, so he got 


and poured some hot water down throug 
the cracks in the floor. Away went tl 
bear, and thereafter no more bears ev: 
went under the house. 

The bears had paths all through tl 
cane, but they preferred the mor 
open roads made by the wagon. Whe 
grandfather was going home from wor 
in the dusk, he’d meet the bears comin: 
down to the river, maybe a dozen of them 
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the road. Great walls of dense 
grew on either side, and the bears 
like to take to it and the man 
couldn’t. Every bear went through pre- 
cisely the same performance. He'd come 
along down the road until within about 
thirty feet, then stop and rise on his hind 
l making slapping motions with his 


along 
cane 
didn’t 


legs, 
front paws as though willing to fight 
Usually an advance on the part of the 


man and a stern command to beat it was 
effective, and the black fellows yielded 
the road. One old black was particularly 
saucy, and, exasperated, the wood- 
chopper threw his axe at him. The bear 
warded off the weapon and sent it spin- 
ning into the cane, but it must have hurt, 


for the bear fled in haste, breaking the 
cane like runaway steers. In some way 
the bears all learned about what had 


happened, and henceforth never disputed 


the road. 


HE woods residents were curious 

about everything the wood-choppers 
did, and used to watch proceedings from 
the edge of the cane. Grandfather said 
that he sometimes tried to fell a tree on 
one but never succeeded. One day when 
he had left his axe sticking in a stump 
he returned to find half a dozen bears 
around it. Finally one yanked the axe 
loose and in doing so gave it a swing 
that caused it to strike another bear. In- 
stantly there was a free-for-all fight, for 
no bear ever takes a blow without return- 
ing it, if he can. 

How that fight came out I never 
learned. Me, I'd like to be in a bear 
country like that, but I couldn’t promise 
never to shoot one. 
(Next Month, Part III—The Mountain Lion) 


Brat, A Quail Dog 
(Continued from page 23) 


overshot, then corrected my holding and 
connected. At the sound of the second 
shot about a dozen more birds rose a few 
yards farther down, some settling out in 
the sage and the others heading for the 


deep canyon. 

I ordered Brat to fetch, waving my arm 
in the direction of the dead bird, for he 
could not have seen it fall, and as he 


started up the opposite side of the gulch 
he hesitated, turned to the left a few 
feet, and his tail began to wag at a great 
rate as he came to a stop, looking direct- 
ly at a small clump of matted grass no 
larger than a hat. For fully a_ half 
minute he stood motionless except for 
an occasional wag of his tail, then he 
took a cautious step forward and stopped 
again. I expected to see a little brush 
rabbit hop out of the grass, but when 
Brat finally jumped ahead, which he did 
after another short period of pointing, a 


quail bounced out and fell to my first 
shot. Brat broke shot again in the excite- 
ment of seeing the feathers fly and the 
bird fall, and he was on the dead quail 


almost as soon as it hit the ground. After 
congratulating him on his fine work, I 
again sent him after the other bird, which 


he found after some delay. 
EXPECTED the birds that had 
alighted in the sage to lie well, and 

I had them fairly well marked down, I 

skirted around to come up against the 

wind and then put Brat to the task of 


locating the nh orl singles, and he 
went at it like a veteran even though not 
as fast as a field-trial dog. 
lacked in speed he made up in thorough- 


What he 
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you wi th propellants and bullets. Specify caliber w hen or- 
dering. We guarantee Z1P—money refunded if not satisfiec — 


2 & Se g NATIONAL ARMS CO., Dept. 








1683 Folsom St.,San Francisco, Cali f 






$13 to $80 


POCKET PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


larger types. 2% 
to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
carry everything in «lasses, new and 
used and allow 10 days’ trial 
7 power 5 oz. vest pocket monocu- 
lars $9.50 Price list free 


J.Alden Loring geese Oweco. NY. 






Are fast replacing 
















Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 
No heating is necessary. $ 00 
Restores the finish on 5 bse 

guns in ten minutes for 

Send for circular’’ What Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 0-128New Method Bids. , Bradford, Pa. 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


accurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 

IMPROVES YOUR 

MARKSMANSHIP 


Complete line 
Ww. ac. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. Junior $10 
Also “ Mark 1” $15 










“Senior” 
$19 






















end 25c in stamps 
for new Blue Cover 144 page, 
profusely illustrated, Ameri 
can and Imported’ Arms 
» Catalog. Contains 2000 items, 
described with new prices. 
STORGER. Inc 
Greatest Gun House 


(at 42nd St.), New York 




















A. I. 


America’s 


509 Fifth Ave. 








Manufactured at Springfield. 
Afavorite among sportsmen who 
know, for both large and smallgame. Magazine 
holds 5 cartridges, bolt action. Working parts guar- 
anteed for one year. Send 3c stamp for our catalog 
of guns, ammunition, camping, athletic and mili- 
tory goods. Satisfied customers all over the world. 

. STOKES KIRK, 1627 F-12N. 10th St., Phila. Pa 











Thhewe’e s Ducks for You—with a 


Bring home 
‘Kalamaz 0 


your limit with a 
the folding, 


**KALAMAZOO”’ 


proof duck boat Swift, silent, steady. Non-sinkable 
ut lig ht Go anywhere. Check as baggage, carry by hand 


t or down in a jiffy. All sizes. Use with your out- 
ul guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 


494 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich 
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till you want to, remove it Each 
of a year, you can quickly and easily 
another year of the magazine 

The practical information in Ot OOR 
ence and no other form of 1 
tive. 


Price—One Binder, 
One Binder and a 
Additional Binders, 


Book Dept... OUTDOOR LIFE 


111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, II! 
Gentlemen: Iam enclosing $ 

$1.50 for each extra binder. Add $2.50 for a ye 
Name 

Street 

City 








Protect and File Your Copies | 
of OUTDOOR LIFE in a Binder | 


4 

4 

4 

> 

¢ [N _ R OPINION, this by far the most attractive and practical binder 
$ ver offered by a sporting magazine In superfinish fabrikoid of mottled 
¢ green, on copper titles and art this is a binder of which you will be 
¢ proud We guarantee, not only ll be satisfied, but also that you 
; will be thoroughly enthusiasti 

° A simple and convenient tem sible wires enables you to put 
° a copy of the magazine into tl few seconds, where it will stay 
: 
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54 
ness, for he covered that sage patch as 
a woman sweeps a floor, and I doubt if 
we failed to flush a single bird that had 
alighted. On some he pointed for quite 
a time before rushing in, especially if I 
was close to him and could speak to him. 
I took three out of the five that we 
jumped, and then, believing that was 
all of the scattered birds, we headed 
for the canyon and the main part of 
the flock. 

I had forgotten Joe who was over in 
the other canyon, and when I thought of 
him as Brat and I worked our way down 
the hillside, I wondered why he had not 
put in an appearance; but before we 
found our birds the sound of Joe’s gun 
came to me and I knew that he had also 
found a covey. 

The birds that had flown toward the 
canyon might be anywhere on either side 
and from 100 to 500 yards down from 
the mouth of the gulch. Quail will some- 
times fly quite a distance in the hills, so 
we began working first one side and then 
the other of the steep slopes. I was 
getting hungry and I knew that Brat must 
be very thirsty, for it was extremely hot 
and hard work scrambling up and down 
mountain sides for quail. 

After a half hour’s hunting we found 
the flock, but for some reason could not 
make them take to cover and hide. They 
would go up in a bunch, cross to the 
opposite side of the canyon to alight and 
run. Occasionally I would get in a shot 
or two, then have to scramble down a 
few hundred feet and then climb up the 
other side the same distance, and that 
soon gets a city fellow who does most 
of his walking in a car. It was difficult 
shooting on those steep hillsides, for I 
was never on level footing when the birds 
rose. 

I had crossed and recrossed the canyon 
perhaps five or six times when I jumped 
the flock and two of the birds separated 
and dropped on my side of the canyon, 
while the others crossed to the opposite 
side. Brat and I worked toward the pair 
carefully, picking out the easy going with- 
out haste, for that pair, I thought, would 
lie until we kicked them out. When 
3rat found them and made the longest 
point of his short career as a quail dog, 
and when I doubled on them as_ they 
scuttled up from a thick clump of sage. 
I decided to call it a day and headed 
down the canyon toward the car and 
lunch, and water for my wise old pal, 
Brat. 


Man-Eaters of India 


(Cortinued from page 7) 


vards of the hut. There was no mistaking 
the signal of alarm, and almost immediately 
after I caught sight of a large tiger walking 
unsuspiciously down the path that ran past 
the temple. He came along slowly, and 
when within twenty yards of the sleeping 
figure at the doorway and not more than 
ten from where I was seated, he suddenly 
crouched down, and I could distinctly see 
his tail nervously twitching whilst he 
eazed, with his head on his paws, at what 
he thought was a good and easily obtain- 
able feast for himself. 

I drew a bead on his shoulder, and as he 
raised his head to look down the pathway 
leading towards the village, I pulled both 
triggers almost simultaneously. There was 
a terrible roar and floundering for a mo- 
ment, and to my sorrow I saw him find 
his legs and rush off into the forest. I had 
the consolation, however, of hearing him 
fall twice and then all was still. There 


was a great commotion and uproar in the 
village following my shots, and a quarter 
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of an hour later Dost Mahomed, my orderly 
and a score of villagers turned up with 
lanterns and torches. After a brief con- 
sultation, it was decided to leave the tiger 
alone for the night and track him down in 
the morning. I can hardly express the 
pleasure with which I tumbled into bed 
after my nerve-racking and uncomfortable 
vigil on the village string cot. 

I awoke later than I intended, and on 
stepping out of my tent, almost fell over 
the body of a huge tiger laid across the 
doorway. Dost Mahomed and my orderly 
came to attention at once and asked me to 
forgive their impatience in having gone at 
dawn with Rama, the tracker, and some of 
the bolder spirits among the villagers to 
look for the tiger, which they felt certain 
had “swallowed both bullets of the Huzur” 
and was sure to be lying dead. They told 
me how they had found the animal stiff and 
cold, lying fifty yards of where he had been 
hit. 

I could hardly scold them for their im- 
prudence. On examining the body, I found 
it to be that of a heavy pale colored old 
tiger; and when his skin was removed | 
found two broken porcupine quills, each 
fully two inches long, embedded im the pad 
of the paw of his left foreleg; the wounds 
were full of maggots and emitted a very 
nasty odor. The poor beast must have 
suffered greatly almost at every stride he 
took, and must have been greatly incom- 
moded in his attempts to catch game; and 
probably, when forced through hunger 
some time or other, started on his career 
of man-killing, finding it much easier than 
killing game or cattle. This was the end 
of the most noted and feared man-eater of 
that locality, and to this day the villagers 
of Birapur tell wondrous and exaggerated 
tales of the cleverness of the “Saheb” who 
laid low the famous man-eater at the Sita 
Devi Temple. 

(Next Issue, Part II—A Native of Amarkantak) 


The Pennsylvania Front 
(Continued from page 11) 


happened as in a three-ring circus. That 
opening morning when hundreds of hunt- 
ers scurried through that Black Forest 
sector, and as the deer were seeking safety 
in the bush the dentist, alias Doc, and the 
writer deemed it wise to do the same; so 
we hiked up Tamarack ridge, had two long 
range shots which didn’t register and then 
climbed the fire tower from which, with 
binoculars, we had an excellent view of 
proceedings—scurrying deer, milling about 
of hunters, shouting and bang, bang of 
the armament; and we were safe from 
stray army gun pellets which kill man and 
deer in the next township, for we were 
above range and they couldn't shoot 
through the mountains. 

Presently the racket intensified—if that 
were possible—and we saw a bear hiking 
across a field, hurried by a_ fusillade. 
Quickly we climbed down for a chance at 
him, a rare occasion even in Penn’s Woods 
where they bag four or five hundred an- 
nually. There must have been a couple 
hundred hunters on the trail of that bear, 
and the antler tribe had a short respite. 
The firing continued as we hurried down 
the mountainside and then we came upon 
a crowd of shouting, gesticulating hunters, 
and when we edged into the circle our 
hopes of spinning a bear thriller went 
glimmering for there he lay, as fine a 
specimen of Penn's Woods premier game 
as exists. Two wardens appeared to de- 
cide the dispute, and as we had no claim 
we hiked on hoping to bring down a good 
rack while that bear parley made safe deer 
hunting. 


CATTERED in the woods they were 


anybody’s game, but tomorrow they 
would be in herds back in the fastnesses, 
and the drives put on by camps and native 
hunters would be in vogue. We sighted 
half a dozen the next half hour but they 
were on the jump and we couldn't deter- 
mine sex or antler points. 

The real danger which results in forty 
or fifty deaths and a couple of hundre 
non-fatal accidents each season lies in is- 
suing licenses to those ignorant of firearms 
and of game and forest laws, for they als 
cause farm damage which is rapidly clos 
ing privately owned outdoors to all hunt- 
ers. An examination for competency, just 
as is given in many states before issuing 
auto and driving licenses, is the antidot 
for dunderheads. 


More floundering over rocks, throug! 
bramble, with the D. D. S. in the lead 
then he motioned for silence, squinte 


through his binoculars and took aim. H« 
pumped his sporter a couple times an 
yelled, “I got mine.” It was a _ twelve 
pointer by the modern method of count 
ing—all points on both antlers—com 
mon to Penn’s Woods. I don’t know 
who invented the plan, but it does soun 
sportier than the old one of estimat- 
ing by points on one antler. That ende 
our morning hunt; a couple hours of dis 
emboweling the carcass, then packing 15( 
pounds of venison to the trail and mir- 
ing through more miles by car to camp 
It was past noon and our appetites wer: 
in high gear, about double our breakfast 
capacity. 

When we started out in the afternoon 
the tooth carpenter was advised to leave 
his gun in camp. “You're through deer 
hunting,” we told him. But Doc fished out 
his license and looked it over. “It 
here that I’ve an elk and a bear coming, 
and I’m no longer hunting deer. <A bear- 


Says 


skin rug or elk teeth for me,” he said— 
and came along. 
HERE were two hunters in every 


fence corner and one on about every 
stump or other vantage point on Oleona 
Mountain that afternoon. Deer and bears 
were hanging at many camps, and hun- 
ters were lugging them out on trunk racks 
and running boards. We came upon sev 
eral hunters, one with bandaged and bleed- 
ing head. “Made the mistake of tryin: 
Krag ammunition in his Mauser gun,” on 
of them said. We had met another of 
those babes who go into Penn’s Woods i 
hunting time and are often carted out it 
a wooden jacket. 

Our camp didn’t fare so badly wit! 
three fine bucks on opening day. That 
evening we went down to the village, found 
both sportsmen’s hangouts decorated wit! 


deer and half a dozen bears, and there 
were both at almost every one of the 
dozen homes which were crowded wit! 
hunters. 


Wardens were busy rounding up vio- 
lators and raking in the fines. It was a! 
interesting evening listening to the yarns 
of the day, the tales of the ancients shoot- 
ing bucks via the old army game. It was 
much like election night, reports of kills 
coming in every few minutes; and returns 
posted on the bulletin board, ran a couple 
of hundred deer and a dozen bear when 
we left around ten p. m. 

The next four days proved that getting 
game is a small part of hunting planted 
deer even in Black Forest, for we added 
none to our string in spite of drives, and 
other methods; but we did learn one trick 
That is that the natives, and many of the 
campers, spend a few days scouting befor« 
the season opens, and thus get accurate 
data on deer and bear habits and ren- 
dezvous which give them the edge. 
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Our camp laid off Saturday afternoon. 
Blue Laws say no Sunday hunting or fish- 
ing in Pennsylvania, so we were ready for 
a new offensive Monday morning; made 
a couple drives but the bucks detoured our 
men on the crossing or the latter’s eyes 
failed them for several we stirred out fell 
to the day hunters. Toward evening our 
camp bagged one. Two days later three 
of us were returning to camp down an old 
lumber road and at a turn cut loose on a 
nice one and he tumbled. We all shot the 
same loads, and found that two had taken 
effect, either of which would have turned 
the trick. Who killed that buck could be 
decided only by lot and that method cred- 
ited that ten pointer to the writer, and 
brought some sarcasm from the tooth car- 
penter. He swore he wouldn’t take credit 
for that kind of a kill, but changed his 
mind presently. 

Hunters are liberal on opening day, in- 
clined to avoid tagging their deer, but hunt- 
ers tighten up as the season wanes, take 
anything that’s legal to fill the camp limit. 
Our last was a two pointer, on Thursday 
with two days left for bears. Several of 
our camp had taken pot shots but without 
results, but Friday there was a good track- 
ing snow and we followed several all day, 
beat the bush until near evening and were 
making to camp across an abandoned field 
when the jobberwock confusion broke. 

Down the mountainside we heard a rum- 
pus in the bush, and then a mature bear 
lumbered into the open, the occasion for 
a real bombardment. Our ten hunters 
must have fired fifty shots the next minute 
Old bruin tumbled several times, stood up 
and showed his teeth and lunged on, but 
when almost across the field he went down 
and stayed. It was long after dark when 
we had covered the four or five miles to 
camp, all thoroughly fagged out with tak 
ing turns as burden bearers. 

That night we decided by lot to whom 
belonged the head and pelt, henceforth the 
kill, and the dentist was the lucky guy and 
he didn’t protest even when reminded of 
my chance buck. “Didn’t I tell you I'd 
my bearskin rug?” he chuckled on about 
every one of the couple hundred miles 
home next day. 

To silence him I needed only retort that 
all we needed to get planted deer and 
bears are Mississippi marbles and a couple 
of rabbit's feet. 


Lake Trout Tactics 
(Continued from page 19) 


ington Crossing the Delaware perform- 
ince. It is a fact that certain enthusiasts 
among the northern fishermen very nearl) 
move the ice to get at the top-notchers 
You may have to weather the storm, 
speak, to pay for the privilege of sinking 
the hook in a prize-winner. There may 
be a very blizzard raging and the scene 
more that of November than May. It is 
mean, miserable weather in fact but the 
more biting-cold it is and the more dis- 
agreeable, the greater the chance, it seems, 
of making that one big catch—a twenty- 
five, thirty or thirty-five pounder. The 
large trout revel in this sort of weather. 
They feed fast and furious. Apparently 
the small fish in the shallows are still half 
congealed with the cold and catching them 
is a matter of ease. The appetite of th 
large trout is voracious. After a winter 
of semi-fasting they seem to be able to 
take any amount of food into their stom- 
achs. 

As a gauge to the date when the large 
trout are active in the north let me mention 
that I reached the Lake of the Woods 
region this last spring (1931) on the 


so to 
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Earned a Savage N. R. A. 


"M33 AVAGE N. R. A. is a fine gun,” wri =Isme 
Johnson, ‘and was of course received in perfect 


condition. 
tions. 





Subscriptions 
equired 


Savage Bolt, Model 40 26 
Savage Lever, Model 1899-G.. 34 
22 N. R.A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle .17 
22 Savage ‘““Sporter,’’ Model 23-A 13 
25-20 Savage “Sporter,"’ Model 23-B. . 16 
22 Savage Repeater, slide action, 
Model 29. : 15 
22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re- 
peate 10 
22 + seme 27 Favorite 7 
22 Stevens 65 Bolt Action 8 
Winchester Mode! 54 Bolt. 31 


RIFLES 





is a fine gun,” writes Elsmer 


I very much enjoyed getting the subscrip- 








Subscriptions 
equired 
Winchester Model 54 N. R. A ..41 
Winchester Takedown, Model 95. .29 
Winchester, Model 55 Takedown 2 
22 Winchester eangeter, Model 90... 15 
22 Remington, 12-C — 
22 Remington, isA.. 14 
22 Remington Long Rifle, automatic 
Model 24-A 18 
25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-A ..22 


Remingto n Model 30, Bolt Express. . . 34 
22 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot... 8 
22 Crosman Pneumatic Repeater... .12 
22 Iver Johnson Safety, Model X.... 5 


SHOTGUNS 


Subscriptions 
equired 
Parker, VH 47 
Parker V HE, withejector... 62 
Parker Trojan ee 38 
Ithaca No. | hoaeran 35 
Ithaca No. 2 aww 42 
Ithaca t‘ield Gun.. ae 27 
Fox “A” or” ° 39 
I ‘A. E.”’ Grade, with ejector. 47 
Fox fee rlingworth 26 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector. 35 
12 Gauge Browning Automatic... 38 
16 Gauge Browning Automatic... 38 
i2 Gauge Remington Auto. Model 
11-A 
12 Gauge Remington Pump, Model 
10-A 


20 Gauge Remington Pump, Model 
7-A ; 34 





Subscriptions 
Required 
, 


22 Colt Target Automatic. ie 
25 Colt Automatic ; 12 
32 Colt Automatic . sacee 
45 Colt Automatic 26 
Colt’s New Super .38 Automatic 26 





PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 


Subscriptions 

Required 

Model 21 Winchester, 12 Ga. Double .40 
37 


Model 12 Winchester. 


Model 97 12 Gauge Winshemer, 
Takedown : 
Stevens No. 330, any g auge , 18 


12 Gauge Savage Model 28 Pump —) 


Iver Johnson Hammerles Double 16 
Western Long Range Double...... 13 
Iver Johnson Single No. 312... 7 
Baker ‘“‘Batavia Leader”.......... 25 
LgGever MIO SmeCiSl. ... 6 ceccccse 19 
Lefever Hammerless Single..........10 
Me Serer ee 
es Smith Ideal eeees ae 
L.C. Smith Trap 63 
15” Marble Game Getter Gun, Com- 
bination .22 and .410 barrels.......18 





Subscriptions 

Required 

Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45..25 
38 Colt Double Action, Official Po- 

lice, 32-20, .38 piel 

S.&W. Military & Police .38......... 23 

22 Iver Johnson Supershot.......... 8 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


| OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
| 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, III. 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- | 
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They Mailed 
the Coupon 





Chas. E. Juza, of 
Wis., says—"I am 
more than pleased 
with the Win- 
chester .270 you 
sent me and 
everyone admires 
it Securing the 
subscriptions took 
but a few hours 
of my spare time. 


+48 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs. 

very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 
spare time and 


find it an easy 
seller. 
“+4 + 





W. E. Sistrunk, 
Jr of Minn , says 

have forty 
subscriptions to 
send you as they 
sell very easily, 
I have had no 
trouble at all in 
getting them and 
everyone enjoys 
your magazine.” 


“+ Hhlee 





A. I. Dahlin, of 
Wash., says— 


“Have received 
my third rifle 
earned through 
your magazine. 
Getting subscrib- 
ers iS just a 
pleasant pastime 
and the rifles are 
splendid gifts. Am 
now trying to de- 
cide what rifle I 
want next.” 
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18th of May. In spite of the fact that 
snow and blustery weather assailed us, 
there had been some bright, warm days and 
the greater portion of the large lake trout 
had slipped away into deep water like so 
many shadows. My largest trout weighed 
twenty-five pounds but it happened to be 
but a chance one reluctant to leave while 
the few wintry days were smiting the 
upper world. On the 10th of May, not 
long after the ice went out, a thirty-two 
pounder was hooked and __ successfully 
landed on Whitefish Bay, while here and 
there elsewhere throughout the same re- 


gion, catches approaching this were re- 
corded. Obviously to get in on the big 
fellows one must needs be on the scene 


early, dressed like an arctic explorer; and 
while you may suffer from the cold, there 
are big fish waiting! 


ROUND about the forepart of June 

in most sections of the north the 
majority of the lake trout have disappeared 
into the depths. They may go one hun- 
dred, two hundred or three hundred feet 
down. This is especially true of the sal- 
mon trout, that most delectable member 
of the lake trout species, he of the pink 
flesh and highly mottled exterior. Certain 
it is that the salmon trout (the one of the 
pink flesh), living in the same water with 
the common pale-fleshed or grey trout is 
by far the hardest fighter and the most 
eagerly sought of the clan. As to what 
causes one member of the lake trout spe- 
cies to have pink flesh, rich in oils like 
the salmon, while another has ordinary 
white flesh, has not, I believe, been given 
due scientific consideration. The pale, or 
grey, trout has a coloration that has often 
no distinctive markings whatsoever- On 
the other hand the pink-fleshed trout will 
have a background coloration that is often 


dark-olive, sometimes even bluish-olive, 
while the spots and marbled markings 
stand out perfectly. In the fall these pink- 
fleshed trout have the nuptial red and 
orange colorings on their fins, the same 
edged with black (much like the brook 
trout) by which they may be told at a 
glance. It has been said that the rich 
food the salmon trout feeds upon in the 


great depths to which it goes in the sum- 
mer is the cause of its heightened flesh 
coloration. However true this is, it is a 
fact that the grey trout never go to the 
depths as do the true salmon trout. In 
fact they are found quite high up in the 
water. In a lake possessing three hun- 
dred feet of water they can almost always 
be found eighty feet below the surface in 
the course of the summer where the water 
is a possible forty degrees above zero. In 
fact by letting a thermometer down on a 
line to catch the forty to forty-five degree 
level you will always be able to get in 


touch with the common grey trout; but 
you are not so certain to find the more 
exclusive salmon trout there. You must 


go deeper for them. The salmon trout is 
almost as susceptible to a heightened tem- 
perature as is his relative, the brook trout 
(fontinalis). 


HE second run of the lake trout out 

of the depths to the shallow waters, the 
reefs, islands, bays, etc., occurs sometime 
in the fall, all depending upon the chill 
registered in the water. If the cold comes 
on early the trout take their cue and come 
in in accordance with the temperature es- 
tablished. The grey trout come first, fol- 
lowed by the salmon trout. Most of the 
large trout are in at this time principally 
by reason of the fact that the large trout 
inevitably are the spawners: and the fall 
run inshore is undertaken chiefly in the 
interests of procreation. There are those 
who criticise anglers for fishing the lake 
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trout at this time. The fact of the matter 
is that comparatively few of the trout are 
spawners, a host of small trout, ranging 
up to ten pounds filling the bays and waters 


around the reefs. Most of these trout 
merely harry the older trout in _ their 
spawning. The spawning itself is con- 


trived in so many hours, in fact the fish 
mysteriously appear on the heefs and con- 
trive their spawning before you are well 
aware of their arrival. In fact they arrive 
on the reefs under cover of darkness, never 
do they séem to arrive during the day- 
light hours. One day the reefs will be 
utterly barren of fish life; the next morn- 
ing the big ones will be detected, following 
which appear the hordes of smaller trout 
with the result that nine out of ten catches 


will be below ten pounds in weight. The 
large trout are not caught at this time 


simply because they take very little food 
at the time they spawn. Later on, follow- 
ing the spawning period by about a week, 





Casting and catching lake trout from 
shore in the Lake of the Woods region. 


they swing into action and from then on 
until the line freezes in the guides of the 
rod the fishing is of the very best. It is 
for this reason that the man who goes 
north hunting inevitably gets the best of 
the lake trout fishing and stands the chance 
to hang up trout that may go into the 
thirty-five pound class. 


[URES that lake trout are fond of and 
cannot resist taking a smack at are 
many and various. Undoubtedly the wob- 
bling type of spoon lure takes preference 
as the one best among the various types 
of spoons, the zig-zagging, quartering and 
erratic action of this manner of blade prov- 
ing the nemesis of many a cracking big 
one. This is not to say that the regulation 
type of blade, the same revolving on a 
shaft, is not a serious menace as a lure 
for we all know of some outstanding speci- 
mens that have committed hari kari en- 
deavoring to mouth one: of these devices. 
Of course there are times when just any 
lure, even plugs, will turn the trick. But, 
considered by and large, it is the wobbling 
type of lure that must inevitably be the 
first and best bet of the lot. The news 
that such is the case and that the wobbling 
spoon is a main reliance has resulted in the 
placing on the market of a great number 
of varieties of wobbling blades, every pos- 
sible cut and curve of spoon being intro- 
duced. Naturally the nickel finish pre- 


dominates and is the most largely in use. 
Not until this present year, however, did I 





come to realize the value of an all-copper 
spoon. On the other hand some fisherme: 
prefer a spoon with a copper or gold in 
side and a nickel exterior. The combina 
tion of these two finishes seems to throw 
an eccentric illumination through the water 
that is particularly seductive, which m 
lake trout seems able to resist. It is whe 
a lure of the sort is cast after the manner 
of bait casting, in the shallow water, that 
the greatest sport in lake trout fishing oc- 
curs. It is one thing to hook a big speci 
men in deep water and quite another t 
set hook in one where there is less tha 
five or six feet of water. Unencumbered 
by heavy sinker and great length of line 
the beautiful fish puts up his best scray 
and you are lucky indeed if, in the end 
you land your fish. 


N BEING hooked a lake trout stop 

stock still, so to speak, and refuses t 
be budged. Many a time you will thinl 
that you have snagged a rock, for all to 
often your lure will be hung up betwee: 
the crevices of the submerged boulders 
So uncertain is it which is which that all 
guides in the Lake of the Woods regio 
suggest that the hook be set so that thi 
possibility of a loss is done away with 
For instance, in hooking a certain twenty 
five pounder I was practically sure that | 
had encountered a rock. However, the 
guide was watching the tip of my rod and 
shouted: “It’s a big one. Hold the line 
tight. Don't give him slack!” Still I was 
uncertain, only to feel a head tussle of the 
fish a few moments later that convinced 
me beyond the vestige of a doubt that I 
had a corker on. 

A lake trout upon being hooked is likely 
to swim directly toward you, evidently to 
obtain slack line. During this interval he 
will endeavor to throw the hook, therefore 
the slack line must be reeled in with much 
speed. Should you bring the fish close to 
the canoe or boat he is liable to head for 
the bottom like a plummet. He may not 
stop till he reaches the bottom, either. On 
a taut line the fish is likely to essay a 
certain peculiar rolling action, turning 
around and around. This tactical proce 
dure has a certain value to the fish in that 
it permits him, all too often, to turn the 
hook out of the jaw. This is especially 
true if the hook is a large single hook with 
a short spear-point and an_ indifferent 
bend. Where a single hook is used on a 
wobbling spoon it should not be firmly 
affixed to the same but should swing free« 
Where a hook is fixed solid to the spoon 


the fish often obtains a certain leverag: 
on the lure during its twisting, rolling 


actions which aids it in turning the hook 
out. The question as to which is the most 
efficient hook—the large single hook or the 
regulation ganghook—is a matter open to 
question. 


ATCHING the lake trout on light 

tackle belongs, of course, in a class of 
its own. To go after this fish when a chan 
nel or bay is teeming with hundreds of 
trout running up to fifteen pounds i 
weight and to use a fly rod with a bass 
fly and gold spinner is something that few 
anglers have attempted but which thos« 
who have will swear by as angling of the 
first water. Oddly enough, those who have 
under-valued and criticised the lake trout 
from the viewpoint of sporting proclivities 
always go forth after the fine fellow rigged 
out with tackle equal to that used by many 
fishermen in taking the tuna and swordfish 
Take the fish on tackle that gives it a 
chance equal to the chance you give the 
rainbow trout and the brook trout and you 
will find that the lake trout of up to ten 
pounds is apt to walk rings around his 
more highly popularized brethren. 
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Dr. Hornaday vs. the 
12- Year-Old Public 


‘DITOR, Outdoor Life: You have ren- 
dered the causes of truth, zoology and 
good sportsmanship excellent service in 
your editorial exposing the fake ingredients 
in that wild Hollywood film “Bring ’Em 
ick Alive.” Do not blame poor old Buck. 
| think he had fully as much to do with 
the filming of those pictures as I had, 
ich was much less than nothing. 

(nd also, do not blame the film people 
too much! Why are such rotten films pro- 
luced and shown, anyway? Simply because 
the groundlings of America want them, and 
flock to see them, and stay away from good 

cture shows that are not sufficiently sen- 
sational. At this particular period in the 
decline and fall of American taste, and 
ilso morals and common sense, the 12- 
year-old “public” wants animal “fights,” 
prize “fights,” and shows with “bel-lud”’ 
in them! 

Now, to touch a more pleasing theme, | 
can perhaps do your readers a service by 
offering the information that at last a good 
camera has caught the elusive gorilla in his 
wild African haunts. At last Martin John- 
son has accomplished the impossible. He 

und the very center or gorilla abundance, 
and he photographed—at short range—a 
swarm of gorillas of all sizes from babies 
up, at their normal occupations. They are 
shown feeding, climbing, skylarking and 
clapping their chests to your heart's con- 
tent. One half-grown pair stages before 
the camera, at a distance of about ten feet, 
what looks like a fight, but is only a big 
wrestling match. And finally, two real baby 
gorillas are captured alive. 

On the whole, those gorillas acted as if 
they wished to show the whole world of 
nimal lovers what real gorillas look like 

and the name of the show is “Congo- 
rilla.” I'm glad I have lived to see it and 
don’t you miss it! 


Conn. WILLIAM HorNADAY. 


Lucky, He Who Missed 
‘*Africa Speaks’’ 


H DITOR Outdoor Life:—Just read your 
4 editorial in November Ovurtpoor Lire, 
nd I must say that I agree with you to the 
letter but if “Bring "Em Back Alive” 
used you, you should be happy that you 

d not see “Africa Speaks.” If ever there 
is a picture made with more deliberate 
ent to misrepresent I have never heard 
it. Here are some examples of what 

y handed the public: 








Some hounds have a lot more sense 
than the hunter 


A swarm of locusts covering trees and 


obscuring the sky. Method: Photograph- 
ing trees and sky, no locusts necessary, 
running the negative through an old print- 
ing machine with a small wire brush in 
direct contact with the negative, causing 
minute scratches on it, which when printed 
on positive allow the light to come through, 
making black marks on the film. On being 
projected at 90 feet per minute the black 
marks look like insects. 

A wart hog captured by a lion. Here 
was the most ridiculous scene in the pic- 
ture. It showed the head of a wart hog 
sticking out of what appeared to be an ant 
hill. The sounds heard were like chirping 
sparrows and were supposed to be emitted 
by the confident, contented wart hog. Sud- 
denly over the top of the hill is seen a lion 
running at full speed—not charging, mind 
you. Having run right past the inert wart 
hog, the lion stops short, walks over to the 
hog, sniffs it, grabs it in his jaws and 
slowly walks away. Now the four legs of 
the hog were sticking straight out from his 
body, as they would be after rigor mortis 
had set in and the hog did not even squirm 
or kick. The only logical deduction to 
arrive at here is that the hog had been 
dead for some time and was stuck into the 
hill; beaters chased the lion toward the hog 
where the camera was focused, and Nature 
took care of the rest. 

A few months after the picture was 
shown in New York, it was admitted at the 
studios where this picture was made, that 
all of the sound was synchronized in the 
studio, and that the Dunning Process 
which makes a person appear to be where 
he is not, was used in all scenes where a 
human being and an animal were shown in 
the same scene. 

As far as “Ubangi” and “Ingagi” are 
concerned, they were lucky to get by the 
censors who should protect the public 
against fraud as well as suggestive scenes. 
Of course there’s a little bit of bunk in all 
so-called travelogues and African hunting 
pictures, but there is a limit. 

Congratulations on a darn good editorial. 

N. Y. Sip. NANNES. 


Manes, Lions, Thorns 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I was shocked 

when I saw the picture on the outside 
of the October issue of your magazine. 
After studying the picture, | came to the 
conclusion that you have been guilty of 
nature faking, inasmuch as_ wild lions 
never have the magnificent manes that 
lions in zoological gardens do. This is 
due to the fact that bushes and thorns 
tear the manes out and as a result the 
King of Beasts in wild life looks as if he 
has had a pretty close haircuit and shave. 
No wild lion ever lived that appears 
like the one on the front page of your 
magazine. L. W. Rocers. 

Fla. 

Note:—If Mr. Rogers wishes to be convinced 
that male lions in the wild state do have large 
manes, he can consult the photographs in 
Martin Johnson’s book ‘‘Lion’”’ or the informa- 
tive pages of such a volume as ‘‘The Game 
Animals of Africa,’’ by Lydekker. Local races 
of African lion have manes of varying size and 
color; the lion of Senegambia, for example, has 
almost no mane. When this occurs in ali the 
lions of a district it is due to racial modifica- 
tions, not to thorns and bushes.—H. McG. 
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Martin Johnson Cribbed 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—On page 7, at 

the bottom of the page, OuTpoor LIFE 

for October, 1932, you have a picture la- 

beled, “The camera disturbs a King of the 

Jungle at his meal. Photo by Wm. 
Thompson.” 

This picture was made by me. You can 
verify this by turning to page 145 of my 
$5.00 edition of Lion, published by Put- 
nam. 

I’m sure you are as much interested as 
[ am in keeping photographs from being 
stolen. Making and selling photographs 
is my way of making a living, so naturally 
I must run down each theft. 

mM x MARTIN JOHNSON. 

Editorial Note:—The photograph in question 
was sold to us by Wm. Thompson, commercial 
photographer. Apologies to Mr. Johnson, and 


herewith a warning to commercial photogra- 
phers not to crib. 


Arming the Good Citizen 
ROMINENT citizens of Grand Island, 
Nebr., and other sportsmen of that 

state are working actively in support of 
a gun permit law similar to Iowa's. They 
expect to have it adopted and they are 
using in its advocacy the slogan “Eleven 
States Have Laws to Arm Reliable Civil- 
ians for Defense Against Outlaws.” The 
following statement from J. E. Risden, 
Chief of Iowa’s Bureau of Investigation, 
is pointed to as a strong endorsement of 
this type of gun law: 

“The sheriff of each county in Iowa is 
permitted, under our statutes, to issue a 
gun permit to any civilian in his county 
that he deems responsible to carry a 
concealed weapon, and I personally feel 
that any outstanding civilian should have 
this privilege. 

“Personally, I feel that every law- 
abiding citizen should be permitted to 
carry a firearm, for practically all the 
crooks are armed at all times and they 
have no trouble at all in purchasing 
fire-arms. There is no reason why a 
good citizen should not be permitted to 
carry one for protection against the out- 
law.” 
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A Fight With a Grizzly—1870 


One of our esteemed contemporaries, 
The Pacific Sportsman, published this 
photo in a recent issue as an illustration 
for an article on California hunting 
fifty years ago. Incase you cannot quite 
make it out, let us explain that these 
desperately situated gentlemen appear 
to be defending themselves with their 
trusty Bowie knives against a very dead 
grizzly bear. Yes indeed, Nature in the 
raw is seldom mild 
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Retrieving Taught by Various Methods 


Part I 
MERICAN sportsmen, as a class, pre- 
fer to have their dogs trained to fill 


the place of the all-around performer. 
While the primary quality of the pointer 
or the setter is finding and pointing game, 
most of us want him to be a good retriever 
of all kinds of game as well as an expert 


duck or marsh dog. Indeed, many of 
them are. Custom has made this a well 
established ruling, except on those pre- 


serves where a number of dogs are kept, 
including such specialists as_ retrievers, 
Labradors, Chesapeakes and the spaniel 
varieties. 

The average man, however, is not so 
affluent as to own a number of dogs. Yet 
his love for sports afield is just as keen. 
It is the one-dog owner who is especially 
interested in the dog, be he pointer, setter, 
spaniel or any of the many other breeds, 
that is at home in any sphere of field work. 
Nearly all breeds of dogs take great delight 
in retrieving after it has once been prop- 
erly taught them; some take to it more 
readily than others, and an expert in teach- 
ing retrieving is usually just as successful 
in making good retrievers out of individuals 
of one breed as another. 

It is generally supposed that retrieving 
is a natural instinct that has been implanted 
in many breeds for the sole benefit of man. 
This is far from the truth. As _ pointing 
in the bird dog is merely the arrested 
spring before capture, perfected by genera- 
tions of education and breeding, so the re- 
trieving of game is simply the catching of 
the prey, which the dog rightly believes 
his own by reason of his find, turned to the 
of man by a of educational 
methods. 

Retrieving is generally taught by two 
methods broadly known as the natural and 
the force systems. The natural system, 
which to my way, of thinking is a mis- 
nomer, and I invariably refer to it as the 
“play method,” must begin very early in 
life. In fact, almost as soon as the puppy 
leaves his mother he can be taught many 
of the little things as, for instance, chas- 
ing after the ball or other object that is 
thrown out for him to retrieve. Most pup- 
pies will take to this with alacrity and they 
will continue to play in this manner almost 
indefinitely. From this early stage by suc- 
cessive steps the master reaches the higher 
He introduces his pupil to game 
and eventually makes a perfect retriever 
of him on land well from water. 
Many of the spaniel varieties, many re- 
trievers, Chesapeakes and even non-sport- 
ing varieties are thus taught, to say nothing 
about the almost countless numbers of 
pointers and setters. I have broken many 
a dog like this; dogs of diversified breeds 
from Airedales to cocker spaniels, from 
bird dogs to collies; not in a professional 
way, but merely as a diversion at odd times 
between business hours. 

The owner of any dog who has made 
a study of his pupil can be equally suc- 
cessful, but it does take patience and an 
equable temper, for one false move at an 


uses series 


stages. 


as as 





By A. F. Hochwalt 


inopportune time may sometimes destroy 
the work of weeks of effort. 


T WOULD be impossible, in a paper of 

this restricted nature, to go into all the 
details, but common sense will dictate to 
the average dog owner how to proceed. 
The principal thing to bear in mind, how- 
ever, is that this retrieving business is the 
perfection of a primary instinct. Watch 
the young pup when a ball is thrown out 
before it. Nearly always he will go after 
it and pick it up, but in most instances 
will carry it away to some obscure corner. 
He is simply following the primal instinct 
of carrying his prey to his lair. It is here 
that the teacher’s intelligent, patient and 
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Pointer retrieving a quail 





commonsense work must begin. First of 
all, the same words must invariably be 
used in the command that is given and then 
the puppy must be made to understand 
what is expected. If he can be coaxed to 
come to the master with the ball, he must 
be rewarded by petting and a choice mor- 
sel. All dogs love praise, but they love 
the extended tidbit better. This is the 
beginning, but it must be brought to its 
culmination step by step through weeks 
of practice and patience. Nevertheless, it 
is great fun in teaching a puppy to re- 
trieve. 

There come times, however, when these 
retrievers taught by the play method find 
it irksome to obey. They may, at some 
unexpected moment refuse to go after the 
bird in the briars or the duck in the slough 
and then nothing can be done about it 
unless the master actually forces the dog 
to pick up the bird by going to the spot 
himself. 

The force system is applied in various 
ways. Some use the spike collar, some 
enforce the command by a pinch of the 
ear or by pressing the lips down on the 
dog’s teeth or by a pressure of the front 
etc. The general idea is to enforce 


paw, 


the order by producing pain, but by 

it is not meant that there is ever any brutal 
punishment. The pain ceases as the com- 
mand is obeyed. The pupil soon learns 
this much. Most of the professionals un 
derstand all of the various tricks, a1 
some of them are so successful in turning 
out finished retrievers as to acquire na- 
tional reputations in this specialty. The 
average amateur is often quite as success 
ful, but he must give the subject time ai 
study. Moreover, he must himself be prop 
erly temperamentally-gaited. Knowing th 
system, and applying it with success are 
two different things. At this juncture it 
might be well to observe that unless t 
novice is fitted for the work, it might 
far better to turn his dog over to a pr 
fessional retrieving expert, even though 
might know all the rules and specificati 
as laid down in the various books on trait 
ing. Successful teachers of retrieving are 
very much like poets; they are born, 
made. 

Unlike the “play method” force retriey 
ing should not begin until the dog is well 
past a year old, and the best time is during 
the summer months after the pupil, if 
is a setter or pointer, has had one seas 
work afield. Dogs broken before they h 


had some field work frequently devel 
undesirable habits and these sometimes 
sult in faults that may never be entire! 


overcome. If broken to retrieve too ear 
they frequently become obsessed with t 
particular branch of their calling and wv 
persistently hunt for dead birds the mom« 
a shot is fired even though no bird fall 
Some will go so far that they will returt 
to the same spot even if led a long « 
tance away. Dogs that have had previ 
experience in hunting seldom display t 
trait. Others will take such delight in 
trieving that the moment the shot is fir 
they will dash away in their eagerness 
retrieve and in doing so are likely to flu 
many singles that may be scattered in t 
vicinity. Under such circumstances stea 
ness to wing and shot goes by the boar 
and the trainer has another task on 
hands. In trying to correct this fault 
a dog that has had no previous experie! 
it frequently happens that much of 
natural dash and spirit is taken out of 
pupil. True enough, there are excepti: 
but these things are likely to happen 
the novice who attempts to train his 
by the force method, he will find the 
much easier by following the formula st 
gested; that is, by not attempting the 
trieving lessons before the summer succe¢ 
ing one season’s work afield. 


| 


AS HAS been pointed out, the force 
tem may be applied in various wa 
but they all come under the general he 
The man who is given credit for perfecting 
this system is the late David Sanborn, w 
in the 80s of the past century was consid 
ered one of the most successful of tra! 


ers. It was he who brought out those w 
known setters, Count Noble, Sanborns 
Nellie, Sanborn’s Dan, Dashing Nov 
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and others, all names that are familiar to 
students of old setter pedigrees. 

[he system, however, was not in real- 
ity devised by David Sanborn, as is gen- 
erally supposed, for in books that were 
published as early as the beginning of the 
past century much space is devoted to 
elucidating the various lessons that train- 
ers of that period found to be successful. 
Nevertheless, whether the force system is 
the invention of one man or the other is of 
little concern to the dog owner of today. 

he principal thing is to get results and 

hether these are obtained by pinching the 
ear, squeezing the paw or using the spike 
collar, is immaterial. Neither is it essen- 
tial whether the object used in teaching 
the early lessons is a corn cob, a piece of 

om handle or a plain stick of wood. 

he thing is to learn how to apply them. 
But of this, more anon. 


Our Merry Little Hound 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—After reading 

what S. W. “Kurnel” Everitt wrote 
about the little beagle in our good old 
Ovutpoor Lire, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation to try my luck just once. 

The “Kurnel” sure knows his dogs 
when he is a lover of the beagle. As an 
all-around hunting dog, I don’t think 
there is one to equal him. Yes, I have 
a bunch of them, and I wouldn't part 
with them for any money unless I could 
buy more. I get more real enjoyment out 
of running them than any other kind of 
a dog I have ever handled. They are 
natural born hunters, and I have failed 
to find a day too long for them. My 

ick will hunt every day all day, and no 
matter what the weather is they are ready 
to go. I have hunted them with the 
temperature below zero, and with two 
feet of snow on the ground. They don't 
mind it, and I have yet to find the going 
that will stop them. 

I have handled all kinds of dogs. Last 

ar I trained three mighty fine setter 
dogs but when I had been out a half 
dav with the setters giving them all the 
vork they would stand I would grab a 
ite to eat and take a bunch of beagle 
pups out and have the time of my life. 
It is a pleasure to train them, and 
nce they get to trailing rabbits, you 

t paid a hundred times over for all 
the work you had in the training, just 

sitting on a stump with = your 
vorite pipe, listening to the chase. 
here is no music that can compare 
ith it 

“Kurnel,” you ask why more people do 
not get interested in the beagle. Well, 
| have always said that it is because 
hey have never seen or heard beagles in 

good chase. If you can show me a 
real sportsman who can hear a good 

ase with a pack of beagles and not 

ive the goose flesh run up and down 
his back—well then, it is because he is 
ird of hearing. 

The rabbit hunting is going to be all 
hat we will have in a few years if 

mething is not done about the birds, 

they are getting very scarce. Here 
Virginia we still have quite a few 

\bwhites, but I am told that every year 

ey are fewer and one has to hunt 

rd to get a mess. Rabbits were scarce 

r a couple of seasons but they have 
come back and are very plentiful this 

ason. 

Well, I have had my little say, and I 
don’t dare say too much, but “Kurnel,” 
ou can write, and I am going to watch 
every Outpoor Lire and hope that you 

vill have something more to say regard- 
ing our merry little hound. 

Va. P. L. Hovey. 
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Queries 
Concerning Police Dogs and Airedales 

Editor:—I will appreciate it if you will 
answer the following questions: (1) I have a six 
months’ old police dog which I would like to have 
trained as a watchdog for auto and camp, es 
pecially so she will be cross to strangers. Can 
you give me the address of a trainer here in 
California? (2) Can you tell me where an Aire- 
dale of the long-haired English strain can be 
purchased? I owned one which had hair fully 3 
inches long, slate blue in color, with light yellow 
shading, fading into almost a silver. This dos 
was one of the best hunters I ever had, and I 
should like to get another like him. (3) Do you 
know of any cases where the Airedale and police 
dog have been crossed? (4) In your opinion, 
what would the results be in the way of hunting 
dogs for bear, cougar, wolf, coyote, etc.?—C. E. 
F., Calif. 

Answer (1) I do not know of any trainet 
specializing in the training of police dogs, at 
least in your part of the country, though there 


} 


may be such. Perhaps you might obtain consider- 


able pleasure in training the dog yourself, accord 


ing to your own specifications. You could secure 
excellent guidance along these lines by studying 
the chapters on training this breed which are to 
be found in “The Working Dog and His Edu 
cation,” which is procurable through our book 
shop. (2) The long-haired variety of the Aire- 
dale is ‘simply an untrimmed one, and if you 
allow aay of them to go unplucked for a length 
of time they will grow long coats. The grizzle 
and light tan were originally the predominating 
markings of the older strains of Airedales, but, 
through the “refining’’ demands of bench shows, 
fashions changed and the demand for black 
saddles and deep rich tan trimmings became the 
vogue. It is only now and then that one en- 
counters the old grizzle and tan markings, even 
in the old strains, at the present time. Some 
of the kennels which you mention have gone out 
of existence, but much of the blood that was 
originally fostered by the Hockwell Kennels, which 
you mention, is now to be found in the Davis- 
hill Kennels of Ft. Thomas, Ky. This estab 
lishment still has many of the old working strains 
of the earlier days of the Airedale. (4) I have 
had no personal experience with such a cross, 
mainly because I do not believe in mixing two 
breeds of such divergent types. (5) You are 
likely to secure progeny, some of which re 
semble the sire in physical and mental cha: 
acteristics, others that resemble the dam. and it 
is just possible that some may be exceedingly good 
By the same token, there may be a number of 
entirely worthless specimens.—A. F. H 
Dogs as Home Companions 

Editor Dog Department I am very anxious 
to own a good dog, but there are several prob 
lems I would like to have you clear up for me 
We have a three room apartment and while I 
realize it isn’t much space for a dog to have a 
great amount of freedom, there is quite a tract of 


wooded ground behind the house. In size it 
could almost be classed as a park, which would 
give the dog quite a lot of room. I am very 
much set on a bloodhound, as I have heard they 
are gentle with children and good company, also, 
that they do not grow very large What do you 


possible way in 
which a pup could be trained not to spoil the 
rugs? Are there any books on this subject? I 
have read most all your articles on dogs in Ovt1 
poor Lire, but have never seen any mention of 


think? Do you know of any 


such training. My experience with dogs to date 
has been with nondescripts.—R. A. F., N. Y. 
Answer You have aspirations for quite 
amount of dog for a three room apartment! While 
the bloodhound is not quite so large as the St 
Bernard or Great Dane, he belongs in the group 
of large dogs. If you have access to the wood 


ed area back of your house, better arrange to 
have a small kennel and kennel yard built there 
and not attempt to keep your dog in the house 
We have published articles on house breaking 
every now and then which you have evidently 
overlooked. You must remember that a puppy can 
tear up a considerable number of rugs, um- 
brellas, shoes, silk stockings and other articles of 
personal and home adornment before he is per- 
fectly broken. As a matter of fact, the de- 
struction of household articles and wearing ap- 
parel is one of the great delights of all normal 
puppies, but they can be broken of these anileiss 
habits. A number of books have been published 
on this subject, as for instance ‘“‘Dogs as Heme 
Companions,” ‘“‘Dog Keeping for the Amateur,” 
etc.—A. F. H. 
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The best friend a dog can have is an 
owner who knows Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
cines and knows how to use them. Write 
for free copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book giv- 
ing full information on care of dogs. 

Give Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


MEDICINES 
AND FOOD 











BOOKS 


For Dog Owners 


THE WORKING DOG 
AND HIS EDUCATION 
Full instructlons—concise and understandable— 
how to perfectly train Bird dogs, spaniels, police 
ak Airedales, rabbit dogs, hounds. 116 pages 
of compact and practical information. 


DOG KEEPING FOR 
THE AMATEUR 

How to raise, feed and care for ALL breeds in 
health and in disease. 118 pages. Both hooks well 
illustrated and cloth bound. By the Editor of 
Outdoor Life Dog Department 

Price of either, $1.50—postpaid on receipt of 
price. Complete list of Dog and outdoor books on 
request. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 


540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 











The most beautiful «peci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 


Free Catalogue. 
Comrade FarmKennels 
Galion, Ohio 








WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 


1 ] by Prize Winners, sired by 
CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 
Strong, healthy, playful. Best PAL and 
CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. Guarantee 
safe delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 















“T tried another magazine, a noted one. 
It cost me more money and I received only 
one inquiry I received 68 calls for pups 
from my last ad in your magazine, am sold 
out and have some ordered ahead. Outdoor 
Life is good enough for me.”’—S. C. Bobp, 
McHenry, N. D. 














‘We certainly hope you can get our ad 


into this month’s issue as we count Outdoor 

fe our best advertising medium. It brings 
us more inquiries and more sales than any 
other sport magazine we use and more than 
any dog magazine.’”’-—Altura Kennels, El 


Paso, Tex. 








“My ad in your magazine has been giving 
me results that are highly gratifying and all 
that anyone may hope for. As a medium for 
advertising I find from years of experience it 
is the best in the field and in a class by 
itself.."—cC. 7. Harner, Springfield, Ohio. 
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WORM YOUR DOG 


WITH GLOVER’S 
Puppies, Dogs, Cats and Kittens *y 
must be wormed regularly. Take 
no chances! Glover’s are best. 


GLOVER'’S PUPPY CAPSULES 

GLOVER'S ROUND WORM a hor oY 

GLOVER'S TAPE WORM CAPSU 

GLOVER'S TETRACHLORETHYLENE CAPSULES 
GLOVER'’S ROUND WORM VERMIFUGE (Liquid) 
WRITE for Glover’s 48 page free Guide Book on 
symptoms and treatment of all common dog ail- 
ments. Bulletins on CATS or FOXES 
or RABBITS or other animals, or 
advice from our Veterinarian free. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., INC. 
Box 3,119 Hn N.Y. 


GLOVER’'S 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 












The Bird Dog’s ie Piloce 


OMFORTABLE, convenient and attractive, it is one of the 
most highly praised possessions of the American Sports- 
men’s equipment. Clamps ym! on the running-board of 
any car, and is adjustable so that it does not touch the body. 
Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 
2-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or setters as well as 
other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars. Alsoa Del 4Uxe 
trunk rack model. Price $20.00. di 
Mfd, by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 











HERMOSA KENNELS 
| DECEMBER PUPPY BARGAINS | 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
| Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 

Pekingese. 
Purebred Unpedigreed St. Bernards 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 

















‘I used to be able to dispose of my sur- 
plus stock with a-little local newspaper ad- 
vertising but I recently increased the size 
of my kennels and tried my first advertising 
in national magazines I placed a small ad 
in Outdoor Life and several others in the 
October issue. With two or three exceptions 
we received all our inquiries from Oxtdoor 
Life Was so busy answering letters and 
shipping dogs that I forgot to place an ad 
in the November issue but received inquiries 
all through the month of November. You 
can rest assured that all my advertising 
from now on will be done in your maga- 
zine.” co R. Emery, Ottumwa, lowa. 

















Field Book of 


North American Mammals 
By H. E. ANTHONY 


Describes every species and sub-species 
north in he Rio Grande, both land 
and marine mammals. Invalu- 
able handbook for the nat 
ural history student. 

Pub. 1928, 625 p., 32 on Pires 
and many other illus. axl, 
in. Price $5.00 acapall 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


MOUNT MORRIS, 


ILL. 
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Health 


of your Dos 
conducted by? 


AA.Hermann.DV5S. 


Clipping vs. Stripping 
I have a chow-chow dog. 





Question: Should I 


shear him each summer or leave him as he is? 
P. R., Wyo. 
Answer:—The best and most nearly natural 
treatment for a long coated dog such as collie, 


chow or spaniel is to pluck out the old dead hair 
leaving a fair cover of hair to prevent sunburn 
which often leaves a that has been sheared 
with naked areas. A chow’s coat is especially in- 
jured by clipping whereas hand stripping, though 
it requires infinitely more time, patience and 
skill, brings in a luxuriant new coat. If stripping 
is too expensive or otherwise inconvenient buy a 
variety of combs and comb him thoroughly each 
morning and remove all the surplus hair possible. 
Summer hair is as much a protection against heat 
as against cold in winter.—A. A. H. 


dog 


Cold Nose 
Question:—I have heard “the 
nose the better his sense of smell.” 
My beagle often has a warm nose. 


remedy for this?—S. E. B., N. Y. 


Answer:—All of a dog’s five senses are more 
highly sensitive than those of mankind, and some 
breeds of hunting dogs and bloodhounds whose 
service depends on their ability to find the quarry 
are so intensely developed as to seem phenomenal. 
Some lap dogs are undeveloped that their 
vision, hearing and smell ridiculously 
Moisture in the atmosphere makes it easier for a 
dog to find the scent and follow a trail. Moisture 
on his merely indicates he perspiring. 
Dogs perspire mainly from the pad on the nose, 
soles of the paws and the mucus membranes of the 


colder a dog’s 
Is this true? 
Is there a 





sO 


is poor. 


nose is 


tongue, mouth, throat and nostrils. If he is not 
perspiring his nose may be warm and dry. Dis- 
temper sometimes leaves a hunting dog with an 


impaired sense of smell.—A. A. 
Vitamin B Essential 
Question :—My very stiff in his back 
and hind legs and sleepy, and vomits 
quite often. loss of appetite, and 
thirst. The dull and reddened. 
Please advise cause.—J. M. H., 


W. Va. 


dog is 

acts lazy, 
There is also 
appear 
treatment and 


eyes 


canine typhus, a dis- 
insufficient vitamin B and other 
essential elements which are destroyed by cook 
ing the food. Feed him on a cake of compressed 
yeast and 4 ounces of calf’s liver two times 
daily for a week and then raw beef on a bone, 
daily, with liver twice a week. Raw milk also 
contains vitamins and may fed. Medicines 


Answer:—The dog has 


ease induced by 


be 


are of doubtful benefit. One grain of iron citrate 
and 1/100 grain of copper arsenite three times 
daily is recommended. Ten drops of diluted 
hydrochlorine acid in each cupful of drinking 


water is advisable.—A. A. H. 


Cancer in Old Female 
My 
has 


Question :— 
fox terrier 
They are rapidly 
would be appreciated.—J. 
Swelling of 
usually due to 
Sometimes a 


spayed female 
rear breasts. 
Any 
Va. 


seven-year-old 
growths in the 
increasing in size. 


as. ip 


the 


advice 


aged 
tumor 
surgery 


breasts in 
some form of 
neat piece of 
under general anaesthetic will completely remove 
such growths. Frequently new centers of 
infection appear. and the patient is ulti- 
mately doomed to die of generalized cancer. Ap 
ply Thuja oil to the swellings, sparingly, two 
times daily.—A. A. H. 


Answer: 
matrons is 


or cancer. 





new 


soon 


Massage May Help Ears to Stand Up 
Question:—My 6-month-old collie’s left ear 
flops all the way down. Can this be remedied ?— 
G. P., Mont. 
the most effective 


Answer:—Plastic surgery is 


method of correcting ears not properly carried. 
An expert veterinarian, experienced in such 
operations, should be consulted. Massage and 


pulling the ear upwards while playing with the 
dog may strengthen the cartilage and should be 
tried for a couple of months.—A. 
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nakeLore 


by W.A.Bevan 


The Education of a Herpetologist 


Editor:—For quite some time I have bee 
lecting reptiles, but find that it is quite impos 
to assemble a complete collection, due to 
and escapes of these reptiles from time to 


So I have decided to make a collection of 
served specimens, which I believe is about 
best way for a private collector to grad 
work up to a complete collection. 

But before beginning, I decided to writ 
The information I wish is as follows: 

What kind of preserving solution for tar 
liquor is best; the best type of jar and met! 
of sealing in order to make this jar air-tight 
whether light or dark affects these specimens 
also what effect the temperature has upon the 
contents of the jar. Also the method of labelin, 
the jars. I would also like to know of the 
method of killing snakes, lizards and alligat 
both young and adult—for ‘“‘alcoholic specin 

C. Bua Be 4 

Answer:—A satisfactory solution for 
preservation of reptiles can be made with 
part commercial formaldehyde to nine parts w 
but the solution used by the University of M 


ge 


] ‘ 


w 


gan is better and consists of one part formald 
hyde, three parts of alcohol and six parts wate 
Some of the solution should be injected into tl 
bodies of specimens with a hypodermic syrit 
Try to get the solution in the body cavity wit! 
entering the alimentary canal. You can do tl 
by inserting the needle through the belly, pushir 
it sideways instead of straight into the body 
you inject the tails of snakes an inch or t 
below the vent you can force out the genitals 
the male snakes and you will then have a 1 
indication of the sex discernable at all times. 

Some prefer to kill the reptiles by drowr 
them in the solution in which they are to be 
served. You can kill one or a number of 
mens at a time by placing them in a flour 
then in a jar or can with a fairly tight lid 
sprinkling or pouring either chloroform or et 
on the sack. Specimens should be left in 
chloroform fifteen to thirty minutes. Fruit 
are excellent substitutes for museum jars, w 
are expensive. 

Use India or waterproof ink for labels w 
can be pasted on the jars. If several speci 
are put in one jar identify each with small 
tags tied to the specimens You can write 
necessary data with waterproof ink and leave 
tags in the solution. 

Common names are misleading and there 
not enough of them to identify many diff 
species and subspecies, therefore correctly ide 
your specimens and use the technical 1 
Museum specimens without rrect locality 
ords are of little value Get locality re 
and dates for all specimens, and record ther 
do not guess or think they are right; KNOW t 
are right before you record them or leave 
off. No information is better than doubtf 
formation. Your most valua tid will be a 
of Dr. Blanchard’s ‘‘Key to the Snakes of The 
S., Canada and Lower California.” You cat 
it through The Universit of Michigan, 
Arbor, Michigan for $1.75 plus postag 
copies of Ruthven’s “Variations and Geneti 
lationship of The Garter Snakes’’ and Blancl 
“Revision of The King Snakes’ at 25 cents 


from The Superintendent of Documents at W 





ington, D. C. You will find Dr. Ditmars’ Re 
Book valuable but I cannot tell you where t 
a copy as the work is out of print. You 
hunt the libraries or leave an or for a sé 
hand book dealer to fill when he can. 
Brentano, New York. 

Write The University of Michigan about B 
monograph on the Cnemidophorus lizards at 
You will get your most useful data on li 
from The Reptile Book if you ever get a « 

Apply for a membership in The Americar 
ciety of Icthyologists and Herpetologists at 
University of Michigan. It will cost you 
year and you will get all the issues of “Cope 
the Society’s official publication You can 
copies of Copeia for 1930 and 1931 for $4. 
articles are all technical but you will get a 


idea of who’s who and what’s what in herpeté 
and that will towards direc 
your studies. $2.25 on 
two books by Blanchard and one by Ruthven 
then write me again. I think that will be the 
ginning of a new 


in something wi! 
will grow as long as you live. 


go a long 
Spend the necessary 


way 


interest 


A. B. 
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beer CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial 
: - unts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preceding date of issue For the protection of both advertisers and 
impos iders we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by 
to usands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effec 
to ve you can buy. Address all orders to Mount ‘Morris, Illinois 
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d met} Number of times to run 
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Natural aquatic food plants will 
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$105.00 to $250.00 month 











Enjoy This Sport of Kings 
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bring thousands of Wild Ducks to 
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ts water ” . . Scientifically designed sails for small boats, your favorite waters. 
. \ Prepare immediately. Steady for life U. S. Government canoes, dingheys. and ice boats, 50 to 70 sq. ft. RICE, WILD CELERY, POND 
Into. the Jobs any Post-depression vacancies coming Short sogeranne ct oe a of  B: loo ( pace oa yp ae 
Syringe hours. Common education usually sufficient Experience taleveed pms brass grommets, read discount on early orders. Write 
without isually unnecessary. 32 page hook with list positions rigging for expert planting advice and free 
‘ : ' and full particulars FREE Write immediately—today Also includes working blueprints tor : literature. 
do thi sure design and area, rudder design, an siti Wisconsin Aquat Nurseries 
pushing FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Bh Sacto nasa Wy vic egal NOW § SoxS3it"s Oshkosh, Wis. 
ody. If Dept. 067 Rochester, N. Y. H.A.REYNOLDS, 5704 Race Ave, Chicago, lit. | 
or tw . nate i in P ae 
: LIG G AME HU NTERS Double your chances. Take a 
nitals bottle of Buck-Lure’” along. Guaranteed to kill | Whees to Go Attract 
a read human scent. Gives an attractive odor. Bottle for the | a 
season, $1.00, postpaid. Use ‘‘Buck-Lure’’ and be suc- | ———— 7 — “ Wild Ri Wild Cele Musk- 
icfi . \ DUCK AND GOOSE ~ HUNTERS—ATT TION: Truck ' ice, ry, 
es. ‘ »y back ot satisfiec -Lure ¢ any I , ; , es Wan. 
rene "> y - a ~ if not satisfied. Buck-Lure = A snd goose hunting on Martha’s Vineyard Island, laree grass bring ducks in swarms. Ter 
own pater = - — | camp Experienced guides. Reasonable rates. Write for rell 8 famous sure-growing seed 
be pre BINOCI L ARS, FIELD GLASSES, Telescopes—Slightly | particulars. Winthrop B. Norton, Edgartown, Mass. 11-2 | sent _ anywhere for fall rons. , 
rf sy used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00 All —— a — = Muskera ideal duck and fish  fooc 
: makes DuMaurier, Lusch, Lemaire, Colmont, Me gapho , PLAN YOUR HUNTING TRIPS with us tig game especially adapted to alkalt and mar 
ur sack ete 3 to 24 power World’s largest assortment Cat hunting a specialty. Room & board $5.00 per day up lakes Bushel $4 Five bushels $15. 
lid alog free DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 111 A, Elmira, Good trout fishing. Brannin Lodge, Melvill, Mont. 10-2 36 years’ experience Planting ad- 
y - vice—helpful booklet free 
= eg gee er cage Terrell’ s Aquatic Nurseries aan 
: P BUFFALO OVERCOATS: Genuine old-time ne buffalo 400A 8B hkosh, Wis. jan 
a used but in serviceab!e condition $15.00 Archer y Equipment 
uit ¢ 00, $50.00 Priced according to amount of ———— . '" . ‘. 
: DECOYS—Small type, merebred, are English Calis 
» Ww Geo. B. Gun lers¢ mn Erhard, Minn ARCHERY TACKLE from the Ozarks where raw mate- from ioameaed b sors Soeee stock So 50 pair, shot 
eens  WEMee Le0esttine Gioia on sates $3.0 " rial is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional Send 4c over $5.00 pair. Used by Reelfoot Lake guides. Safe 
INSTRUMENT FOR Loe re os and ww i - today for catalog Dealers—write for most attractive «i ivery oa satisfaction " uaranteed. A. G. Harris, Jr., 
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East 182 Street, New York | THEW Thows<Slelected (lock. Meade richt—Priced right SA 
ALA OHOL ROOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations Malti: Write C. Hebard, Eagle River, Wis 9-6 — HOLLOW MET AL decoys easily carried in pocket 
ere » mes ing $2.95 ny advantage Free illustrated circular B. Ideal 
. mashing, fermenting, distilling, de-naturing 3.2 = D ( < Kl h Fall O 
ifferent sith order, or $3.50 C. O. D. G. O. Shaver, 0-2, | Decoy Company, Klamath Falls, Oregon. aaeneeee 
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WV the Your backyard We buy them, furnish breeders and | 12 — a - 
tructions American Bullfr Industries cc. Fre- | : = = ~ GENUINE WIL D Cc CANADI AN geese and mallard ducks 
r oO ° for sale. Roy Gundny Thornton, Iowa. 
— —__— Camera and Photo Supplies $$ $$ 
. ABIN Used by me several years oes ur Fans ____. | MALLARDS AND ENGLISH call $1.50 pair. Herman 
i Snecifications su vw directions rice 50¢ ) . = \ toesc put iran slanc 
The | Stamps Please. nc Davis, Box. 6062, Bridgeport MARE MOMES 5X "matey. feu ee |. . m, Route 6. Grond Island, Nebr. 
' nn, — a New oe. | of Photos, | LATTLE GRAY ENGLISH Callers, $3. pair. Guy 
: - . . — — t xperience unnec ry nerican School of ho bblefiel: or Texas 9.9 
vATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results muphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago ae ee — = - = 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 2-11 . SALE— wi * ; "en 
an Patent _Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf | ——— —_ —_ seit — : ge “7th oo ducks and call ducks. w. 
ic | ~ oa: ro ow : - _ a 
\ \TE RWEEDS REMOVED easily and effectively from . sahaeie’ <n = “ 
ha S any ke, pond or rive —— for particulars. Aschert Trapping DI ( K CALLS DK¢ OY DUCKS Circular Free. Box 
S Hampton, LaCanada, California _ 11-3 15, Me mphi Penn a id Sate 
W MANGE CU RE ve Ty effective home made remedy used TRAPPERS Use un odern up-to-date Traps ths ae — 
.7 n sponge bathing $200 per gallon Ted DeUric | result that mean the most _ money for you 
Re } Fle ~ nce St ~y H immon d Th 1 ili fer ou an improved Trap gi! every burt 1 | iaieenaneniii eal Lands 
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miei OCOONS of beautiful giant moths. Assortment of seven, made Prices,—‘‘TWO TRIG GE 7” oUc each OUT POND FOR SALE, This is en acre 
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€ ark Ph ace. Irving zton J dozen ach h Ban 65 a i Lok 30¢ € ach | wkin ond, Situated near Newport, Vermont Price 
OREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin > he a bi No © - . oe cagA -— 0 - * aa | right Address, L Dd. T urnbull, Or leans, Vt. 7 _11-2 2 
Hunt, trap patrol. Get - details immediately. Ray “yi | itt M ANE T RAP PING CAPSULES No. 1, 7 lozer $5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
Burt’s Service, K Denver, Colo 11-3 | Expré ‘ollect; Trap Tag 12e dozen Also Mouse, | ition, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish 
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t. Flat Rock, Mich 12 il ferret for driv it rabbit groundhog kunk ees ——————————————__________] 
- ee — — pew fox. and other burt animals Does 1 
$3 a IUDSON’S BAY ‘Point’ blankets Genuine, un- r fur “s on . 3 ight around tl Old Coins 
i ag ~ ' importation price Theodore Langguth as end “drives ‘em out of their holes and de _ : 
: ° boise la 2 mente . ruct te on five lave trial cuaneead 
n t : : ne =a i “gp ne, see gp $5 TO $500 EAC Hq net for Old | Coins. Many very valu- 
ANTED—Good used light outboard motor, any make wit or ack guarantes ann. wees Sane We ible. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
light twin preferred. Box 250, c/o Outdoor Life, Mt rder, or C. O D : plus postage F ret EeUrSs ‘na | Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell. 
forris, Ill testimor _ Sem Gr oy. »., Dept. H, Huntington | () 5, Exchange. Box 15, LeRoy, New York 7-6 
; C ; ” Sta n ang sland } | 
folog iUNTERS ‘~~ RMEN Con mic diplomas 10¢ each, 3 | — - . —— — | AL IFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c¢; $% size, 53c; 
scting for 25 Valentine 1775 Findlay, Detroit, Mich TRAPS TR. AP TAGS, SNARES, scents; lowest prices; piece and catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt 
—_—_—— _ : quickest rvice, Write new catalogue Howe Fur Co Lake, Utah 12-6 
n OAT BLI EP RINTS Rowboat $1 00, canoes $1.00 Dept = Comers Mill 0 a 11-3 Luke, Utal < 
: catalogue 10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich : ——_<_$—$—$_— RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
e "ATEN TS—L ow cost. Ea y terms Book and advice free sP ARROW | TR. APS $1.50 postpaid Herman Leck ling catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Springs, 
nich L. F. Randolph, Dept . Washington, D. C. 7-6 817 Ea:on, Hammond, Ind _|§ _ _t 
wi em — ——— ~— ee eR - —— ma > “rs : 
‘ARANTEED RUST RE MOVER 35c. Ed Chickett, | TRAP TAGS 12¢ “per dozen, W. A. Gibbs & Son, Inc OLD ¢ OINS For sale, Old coin and list 10¢ Davis, 
408 Tee, Sacramento, Calif. 11-2 ' Dept. 3, Chester, Pa. Box 1791, Huntington, W. Va. 
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Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. Tools, eyes, ete. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 

M.J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. FERRETS—Healthy, tame, gentle Females $2.50 JACKS pa 








Taxidermy Birds and Animals Birds and Animals 
TK HOUNDS AND HU NTING, ‘Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 
(1D ‘ ing 
Vv iour | RQ @) p H | E =i than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; = 
uf yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 
PHEASANTS AND QUAIL: Now is the time to buy 
FERRETS, 0 males $2.00, females $2.50, pair $4.00 
_Special ratters $3.00 C.0.D. Instructions with order, 
November sales. H. Almendinger, Rocky Ridge, Ohio 


will send you more information regarding the beagle 
your breeding stock while prices are low and good 
birds are available. Riverside Pheasantry, Monticello, Ind a bbits 







































males $2.00, pair $4.00 OD Special quanti y 
— . - = prices. L. L. Mackey, Port Clinton, Ohio COTTONTAILS | 
RAISE Fl RK RAB BITS Highest prices paid—we con- a” . 
tract for those you rais« W. C. Morris & C Can furnish any number in season for restocking « 
| 2034 Seventh Ave.. N. Y. City ae coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
| PU KE BRED 1 RINGNECK pheasants for breeding and shipped only in the late fall and winter months; ca 
stocking purposes, 1932 hatch, $4.00 pair. Maekr’s furnish Jacks at all times except in summer whe 
SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST Pheasant Farm, Flatonia, Tex the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
UNTINGS FERRETS—Males $2.00, females $3.00, yearling fe- | EST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- 
SPECIAL - males $4.00. Book l5e. Herman Leichsenring, Sou h tomer satisfied 
Amana, Iowa. J O K 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE FOR SALE: ~ ‘Thompsons he althy ferrets, any number EARL OHNS N, Rago, ansas 








. . *ndinge ‘ky idge 
Waive For FREE FOLDERS oisoP Send offer to H. Almendinger, Rocky Ri 


1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 











MORE MONEY with guaranteed extra dark Yukon, 
Quebec mink $8 to $12, Alaskan Mink, Earl, Wi 


FITCH—$15.00 pair, $20.00 trio. Send for photogr: ee 
if interested. LaBar's 8 _ Mink Farm, Austin, Minn 


TH MASH DGES | FERRETS, males $1.75, females $2.25, pair $3.75. 
Herman Roesch Route 4 Grand Island, — Nebr ee 


FERRETS Hand trained, tame, $3.00. Yearling rat- 


Sculptor Taxidermist ters $4.00 Chas. Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa ae 























RAISE FUR RA88tIs 


CHINCHILLAS & NEW ZEALIND WHITES 
We Buy What You Raise — Highest 
Prices Paid — Established 19 years. 
lllustrated book, catalog and Fu 
Farming Magazine, also Monthly 
Market Bulletin showing prices 





























PIGEONS & PHEASANTS—Twenty varieties. Stamps 
MOUNTINGS please. Lee Roscoe, Pipestone, Minn. y RR BL —. “a 
2 e 
TANNING, FURRIER SIXTEEN YOUNG Canadian Honker geese, $4 each. nearest you. : 
. Pardey Bros., Hubbard, Oregon. STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
High Class Workmanship 
RANCH RAISED MINK for sale at $25 and $30 a pair. Dept. 135D, NEW CITY, N.Y. or HOLMES PARK, missouRi 
505 East 7th Street Tom Shumaker, Pembina; N. D 











LOS ANGELES, CALIF. | COMPARE OUR PRICES on quality raccoons. George 
Haverstock, Blakeslee, Ohio 12-6 


FERRETS Yearlings and young stock. List free. Thos 
Sellers. New London, Ohio 11-3 


PRIDE and PLEASURE 9 | Fancy PHEASANTS Priced for quick sale. Mr 


in your trophies can be no great- Mareen, Wickliffe, Ohio. 








Free Squab Book 


Make money breeding PR al WK Squabs, c— f po 
. jetting doable chicken duty ed jn 4 " ob 
‘our cents r 
book, how to breed and profit 1985. Our S8rd year 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co, 429 H. . Melrose Mass 




















er than the craftsmanship RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Facey Corp., Box R-25 ; ill 
put therein. Wallkill, N. Y. _tf — _ 
FINS FURS FEATHERS “We get a great deal more business from 


our advertising in Outdoor Life than from 
Taxidermists our ads in all other magazines combined.”’- 


Successors to Jonas Bros. c has. R. ¢ oates, Me adv vile , Mo. 
of Livingston, Mont. — ——— emma aaaesen semen 


Beecse 


“GOLDEN HEART” Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
I l or Chewing, $1.00—3 big 


| “al, 0 Ibs. Smoking 
Glass E es | twists and pipe free Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn 
CIGARETTE BURLEY, extra mild, 5 ibs. $1.25. Pat- 


ent cigarette roller and papers free Tobacco Ex- 


LENTFER BROS., 





























Birds of America 


By Frank G. Ashbrook 














TAXIDERMY — PLIES change, S971, Mayfie Id, | Ky 
Send today for free 40 page Wh. =~ Ee Ee s 
, . ‘ ~ CIGARETTE BURLEY, , extra mild, 5 lbs. $1.25, , patent . . ° : ° . 
age | oe mee A. cigarette roller and papers free. Tobacco Exchange, | Complete _ bird guide—song _ birds, 
riers’ ——— in America. Our S971, Mayfield, Ky — —____—_—__-- ———————- - birds of prey, shore birds, ducks, up- 
prices are lowest. Write today. ‘ fz “ : z 
J. w. ELWOOD, Dept. 14, Omaha, Neb. aifiten, iin land game birds, etc. Colored illus- 








tration and description of each bird. 





ae | STONE AGE RELICS, Indian Curios, Beadwork, 
Costumes, ‘‘Everything Indian.’” Dozen Selected Arrow 











; Heads, $2.7 Birchbark Canoe and Catalogue 25c ™.:. * . ee . 
Taxidermy SU Pp Li ES Chief "Flying. Cloud, Harbor Springs, Mich. 11-6 This is a set of three pape r-covered 
INDIAN RELICS, coins, curios, beadwork. Catalogue books, each book containing 96 pages 








Quality Artificial Eyes, Teeth. genuine Jonas head forms. Toola, 
materials, ete Everything for the progressive Taxidermist. 
Send for 64 page Catalogue Free 


JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 






and arrowhead — 7e _ Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans . - 3 =e 
rd —— and measuring 54%4x3%4x% inches. The 
“Results from my advertising with you 

have always been satisfactory. I like your 


magazine because it is high class, with noth- . ——. ann ane . . ‘ 
ing trivial er cheap about it, consequently I pad and pe neil, are enclosed in a 


LEARN TAXIDERMY || 22e0°% Wes Msn ces, cere aaaee HOPS hy RN Ot MS a 


ee tached to belt. Pub. 1931. 





three books, together with a scratch 








under the personal guidance of a professional prac- | = = 
ticing Taxidermist — than a set of books. Costs 


littl:. Write for detai Taxidermy 


SCHMIDT SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 52, Memphis, Tenn. Price of set, postpaid, 50c 





HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer 






























































— ssi > Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat. Golden eagles e . 
TAXIDERMIST for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms Outdoor Life Book Shop 
GLASS EYE Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider ‘ 
SUPPLIES mist. 1451 8. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 7-6 Mount Morris, III. 
Tools, et . J; Catalog free | GLASS EYES AND TAXIDERMISTS’ supplies. Largest | 
Largest stock of Eyes in the world stock in the world. 500,000 pairs of eyes to select | 
Millions to select from from; finest quality; lowest prices. Send for complete 
“SCHOEPFEREYES,"’ 134 West 32nd St., New York free catalog today. J. W. Elwood, Department 14 
Omaha, Nebr tf i 
- ‘pein, TAXIDERMISTS SUPPLIES . class eyes . . 
panels and shields . . also unmounted goods Send | a 
stamp at once for new, low price list Dept. “O"’, | ‘ 
Beverly Taxidermy Studio, 2301 West 91st Street, Chi a 
’ Our Artistic Lifelike Taxidermy is pleasing most | S#£°: Li” : . | 
a exacting sportsmen throughout America. We can | GLASS EYES—Taxidermist and furriers, supplies, tools, | ° 
please you Write for FREE Catalogue. catalog free. Schoepfer, 134 ‘West 32nd Street, New The Reptile Book 
TAXIDERMY SHOP OF TENNESSEE, Memphis, Tenn, | York 7-6 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, | By RAYMOND LEE DITMARS 
— — en. rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, Th di f , 
BEAUTIFUL CHOKERS from your foxskins, Coyote, — 7-6 | Ihe outstan ing reterence book on repiil: 
etc., $6 Mink, Marten, $3.50, tanning included. et et gt > -?F Ai —_., Seven aw } now available! 
Mounting Deer heads, $10. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarks- 8 d. a fon, Mineola, Texas. 10-2 | . as : 7 
ton, Washington, 11-6 | TAXIDERMISTS—Furriers . Supplies. “We ship what New| edition printed from plates of f 
— — —- ong eee ; : you order.’’ Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. July 33 edition. 
T IE ST SUPPLIES. The best paper game heac = > . ;. “ > « . ! ° 
forms on the market Illustrated catalog l5c. Money bg yr mae! Rg pes Sauirrel | skulls. 10¢ each Comprehensive work on turtles and tortoises 
refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, oe en a Wa = crocodilians, lizards, and snakes 
Wash TROPHIES MOUNTED, Anything tanning; Chokers . 


Pub. 1907, reprinted 1931; 472 8 
color plates and more than 400 photo- 
graphs. 10x7x1V/z in. Price $5 postpaid 


; _ . made. Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. 

LET US MOUNT Your trophies, game heads, birds, ani- | PAPER BIRD BODIES, for easy, permanent mounting. 
mals, tanning of all kinds Price list on request Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater, N. Y 

James E. Peers, Taxidermist, Miami, Ariz. 11-2 no : 

on LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. Blue Reaver Taxi- o 

RAW MOOSE, AND DEER SCALPS, and horns for dermy School. _Lemont._Il. _ | Outdoor Life Book Shop 


sale New stock, low prices Howard Cruikshank 























4 J . > shank, LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. Blue Beaver Taxi- | 
Truro, Nova Scotia 11-2 | dermy School, Lemont, Il. ' MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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— POINTERS. DOG BUYERS AT TENTION: -You can ENGL ISH SETTERS, Reg istered, Liewellin, Lavarac IMPORTANT NOTICE TO Dog Buyers. You can now 
now buy one of my fine pointers, Champion Comanche train, six generation pedigree Bloodiines of Field get a real hunting dog for only five dollars down with 
tigfield breeding for lollars down, five dollars per ind Show Champions Prince Rodney, the Mallwyd’s, Roy order, on a fair trial in your own territory, before sale 
nth Three to six ths old Fifteen to twenty- f Edendale, Mac Allister, Mohawk II, Eugenes Ghost, is completed. You do not even have to pay return ex- 
dollars each. 3 yn approval, no deposit, you 2> yt sters born early spring from matings that are press charges on an unsatisfactory dog. Send ten cents 
the judge t guaranteed after sale or proven lucers of Show and Field Qualities Some for lists of Pointers, Setters, Spaniels, Coonhounds, Fox- 
ney refunded Photos and references free setter I ind orange beltons Perfect development and con hounds, Harriers, Beagles, Airedales, Foxterriers at 
re, number limited. J. D. Furcht, Gooding, Idaho lition gu — ay —: “—_ - 7 oe — t $35.00 up .? enaneee dogs ; | $15.00 = opens 
_ ~ - l $30 am $f each ) 5 ) ntyre liver Sportsmen's Club Service, 5528 Corne Avenue, Jept. 
50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers. Fox and Cat Spring, Md. (5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont B., Chieago, Illinois 
Mounds, Well ond Doce Hounds, Coen one cen | reupnene Kensington 153 W). tf | FOR SALE—rabbits hounds medium size long Eared 
Hounds, teur an zion ounds armin anc abbi . aks a0v 0 Ss size y ‘ 
Hounds Shipped for trial Catalogue ten cents. Blue YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied We have the finest type any age or breed of color can rout and trail a 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky puppies of the following popular breeds most reason rabbi ae =~ ._ all af ogy neithe er ge 
ned - a ; able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers gun shy females $12.50, males 15.00, pair $22.50 ship 
$25.00 ss BUY a four yout oe ——, pan. es ll og evade Wnetinnn” Weaieaa. Wella COD 10 days trial money back guarantee. C. Single- 
' k — Php ae’ ig ay _ 8 ig Rn. Redire Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis t Pryorsburg, Ky. es, a : 
ren Dy T ‘Dalton, eaet Ky nas is 7 ; faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty FOR SALE, High class rabbit hounds, breeding Ky 
NIE : ~ ; ; — Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf English strain and walker, age 1 to three, all day 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, workers and winners, traine — - — junters, hole barkers, neither man or gun shy, medium 
o cat logs, broods, and six wonderful litters of pups, quality GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS = All-around iz mnie $15.00, females $12.50, y* 32°50. “ship 
TER. tock priced right. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamekawa. gun dogs for —_ — or a ; waants, trail C.0.D. money back guarantee. I. W. Wilson, Murray, 
- W shingt yn 7-6 tre es retric Af onate, intelligent, watchful com | Ky Ro No 
cu = panions World’ s largest, exclusive breeder Imported ~ ~ . ._— — 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, prize-winning stud dogs and matrons scientifically bred COON, OPOSSUM, MINK, skunk, fox and rabbit hounds 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- Puppies $40.00 and up Dr. Charles Thornton, Mis thoroughly trained, shipped for trial, also pups and 
sas mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf oula, Montana. 8-6 young started hounds Write for full description and 
ee: . - - . 3 — literature showing pictures and breeding. Kentucky 
— m.. — Ri ge — yon — HUNTING HOUNDS, all breeds, well trained, good Cor nhound — Kennel, Kevil, Ky. 
————— *gistere stock, working strains. ypies, young hunters " - ig ss 7 c ds t65 *vtr | 
a none, trained dogs Percy K. Swan, Chico. Calif tf highecl ou a a. — Yor ay bxtra OORANG AIREDALE puppies for sale at $15.00 to 
reli : yeinn- mas Ss . oung Hounds | $35.00 each. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired oon od on game $10 he Real rabbit houn is $15.00 teed on a week's approval. Sportsmen's Club Service, 
ITS fox terriers Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or oo = = —> — —, — ( — 10 ay 5528 Cornell Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois 
rards P > » § 4 1 tf tria enclose stamp or reply acon Cawthon te sna SSS 
tus uards Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind Alma, Ark 10-2 FOR SALE, | COON | and combination hounds that have 
‘ITES 2”) BEAGLES, THOROUGHBREDS, eligible, healthy, — — - hunted and trained altogether on wild game. 
igh farm raised, including thoroughly broke, partly broke, OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for Sh on 30 days trial with a money back guarantee. 
om. pups. Trail. KE. Zerby, Sellersville, Pa 11-3 ; sale wigh-dines coon, fam. epee and mink hounds; | p. § Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee. 
a . es “HRISTERE aa ox, W and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle | —~~ = : : 
id Fur GREYHOUNDS. REGISTERED. The kind you beat | hounds. youngsters started on game. Also pointers and | AT STUD “GOLDIE” America’s best working Springer 
onthly the other fellow with Breeding _ tells. Stocking, etters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- Used by United States Biological Survey in rescuing 
prices 901 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. logue 10c. 12-tf nded waterfowl on Tule Lake Bird Refuge. Lawson 
. a . “oy : ial ’s - inerd, Merrill, Oregon 
ee one AIREDALES—( hoice, Pedigreed puppies from world $15.00 WILL BUY a nicely started two year old open - we 
vest bloodlines. Safe delivery, satisfaction guarantee d. teailes female e6eieend tastes ecsd. helo tree $410.00 BUYS one of the best four year old male coon- 
ANY Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, Ohio 12-2 veral c6ema and a Bey a hounds; fast and wide hunter, true tree barker, rabbit 
oe - eve ( s and opossums last season; redbone and co x a. < . e 
SOUR! TRAINED BIRD DOGS. also some very fine puppies, bla k tan breed. J. Dalton, Hazel, Ky ety — L,- —— trial, money back guarantee. 
ish 3 Inglish setters ‘rite > y wants. Joe -: _ = ne - 
— he eee HESAPEAKE PUPPIES FOR ; SALE - Wi 1 bred | SP RINGER SPANIELS—Puppies and youngsters. Best 
i ec Six nonths A y eacn x wee 8 . < — . DAS 28 
LABRADOR RETRIEVER f ale. Male. bleck, reais- old puppies. male and femsie. $25 end up p Bence od line State color preferred Reasonable prices 
seh TDEN 4 wv Es or sale, Male, Diack, ICs Sean , ~ ’ ' pot stock. Brushwood Kennels, Box 55, Route 8, 
tered, parents imported. John Weimer, Broadmoor, A B liss, Westbury, N. ¥ 10-4 | ¢ arlotte, N.C 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 11-2 = . . 
od ag — - = | REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIELS, pups and young | PEDIGREED IRISH WATER SPANIELS, English 
ig 68-5 FOR —_—". puppies, Strongheart bloodlines dogs Dual Champion Flint, Springbok of W ire blood- Springer Spaniels Puppies. $15. $10 Irish Setter 
Shipped C D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, | line Guaranteed, reasonable Yellowstone Kennels yitches seven months. $8.50. Gail Kreymborg, Atkin- 
, Mass. Hannaford, N. D. 7-6 Miles City, Montana n, Nebr 
= 100 BEAGLE and RABBIT HOUNDS, broke, one year | $15.00 BUYS nicely started two year old male coon SPORTSMAN—Let me send you a trained bird dog that 
old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 East Poplar hound, treeing good help tree several ¢ and loes it all in the right way; or a good rabbit hound. 
St., York, Pa tf opossums last season redbone and _  bluetick breed Expr 8 paid one way Paul Hughes, Savannah, Tenn. 
- - | Robert Lewis, Hazel, Ky - —— P 
WATER SPANIELS, PUPS $12.50. Well bred parents, — - —— B . IF U 1 IRISH SETTER puppies Champion 
retrievers on land or water Charles Gallagher, Spen- EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel Blo odline $10.00 C.0.D Papers Pedigree. Satis- 
cer, lowa. | puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired Rea- faction guarant eed Robert Fry _Mt. __ Vernon, Illinois. 
omen _ sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Feders anc Tifty Fifth uaneee s FT 4 a 
SMITH BASSETHOUND KENNELS, Spring Valley. | Denver. Colo ‘ral and Fifty Pitti; | PEDIGREED IRISH WATER spaniel, curly coated, top- 
Ohio. Illustrated descriptive folder, price list 10 kn and rat-tails, best blood lines obtainable at 
6-6 OLD FASHIONED COONERS, open and silent Fox reasonable prices Lyman Peeso, Mondovi, Wis. 
° hounds, rabbit dogs Free price list Mone back co > FOUR ve , : i OTE OP 
COON, ’POSSUM, SKUNK, RABBIT AND FOX dogs, | guarantee. Missouri-Arkansas Kennel, Thayer. M ‘ OME FOUR year old fast, cry a ee ™ oes 
i heap, trial, Herrick Hound Kennel, Herrick, II — —__—__—— matric ‘ gs gy Lynn G or . 9-4 
—— —— | SPRINGER SPANIELS trained female 2 years old. rez- came m ~ 4 a aia 
E NGLISH BLOODHOl NDS, trained dogs and pups. istered $5 Young dogs ready t start $20.00 & ENGLISH SETTE YE rer Five months. Gunner- 
Dr. Boone Vhillips, Maysville, Ky 11-3 | $25.00. D. Paulson, 818 Galena, E. Ohi Ghost bloodlines $10.00 C.O.D. Papers. Pedigree. 
ae, eee ew Mr. and Mrs. C SPRINGER SPANIELS gen ae pri a ea a 1 Robert en Vernon, "Mines, at af 
J atson, es as : stinn — —_ 2 r show State your wants. Springers trained r , OLD FASHIONED coon dogs. Fox hounds. All kinds 
% STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ably. _ Glenn 8. | Dundore , Plainfield, | Illir ' of x: rl ie * springfield. aoa back guarantee. 
: CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT FOXHOU NDS COONHOU NDS BEAGL F s t- . aa"y 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 | Saaanead eaanihatail wate a tieendoe her , REGISTERED CHESAPEAKES Two thoroughly trained 
Of Outdoor Life, published monthly at Mt. Morris, Stamp Re ekhiil Ke eseaiia sarryville, N Y. A me seven month old youngsters. Minnesota 
P Illinois, for October 1, 1932. - calasaeapeaaian : 4 : Kennels Rus City, Minn = a 
State of Illinois l = I H AVE ; some om. wert trained Shooting do f; sal ENGLISH & TRISH Sattar Irish ial Springer Spaniel 
County of Ogle | . ; lippe ( ria rite for vook Ie i descriptive pu Eligible—$10 $15 Harley Everett, Atkinson, 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State price list. M. - L. Turner Herrick, III 9-4 ~ 
ind county aforesaid, personally appeared Mr. Paul K —" eR” - —_———__—_—— = 
Whipple, who, having been duly sworn according to law, — ERIC PAN ¥ Ww ATE R sP ANTE L puppies. Excell ST. BERNARD PUPPIES $25.00 to $50.00 with Amer- 
deposes l says that he is the Business Manager of the er re weaver land r ater Res ed cK. | ican Kennel papers R. bB. Colby, Loyal, Wisconsin. 
5 Outdoor Life Publishing Company and that the followin Drise Ht Scanlan, Nashville, — Ul - At ieee ten = nas ited 11-3 
ie, te ihe bet SS ee ee eb do and show st i as GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable, 
; tatemen oO ie owners p, Manage P an a ‘ 1y re ¢ S ‘ ¢ ele S 6 os * ings ‘ole ® 
nana the cleadiation a of the aforesaid publica : Chri Tar ana Kennels, Steamboat Spring Colo. 12-6 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required | | wee nn Ne So teal ct A. - HIGH CL ASS Fox, Deer, Coon hounds; shipper 26 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, | pr-ReE RRED SPRINGER spaniel pups Sired } J al ephens Kennel , Mars hall, _ Ark 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of | of Westhall Liver and white Price $15.00 AND ¢ a al : 
this form. to wit |e. T. Hall ‘Sterlir ine Cadi SI t tINGE R AND COC KE oR ‘spaniel puppies and older. 
1 That the names and addresses of the publisher I ne tis : nin r & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn 
editor, lanaging editor and business manager art CAT, COON N HOt NDS—Bez —Bear ir ~ Dog Wester pit ee agg eg 
Publis ~. Outdoor Life Publishing Company, Mt. Morris, trained to tree and stay Essex 12009 — ES, RABBIT a a broken trial puppies 
Ill.; Editor, Harry McGuire Mt Morris, lll.; Man- Victoryway Wash 1 blitz, Seven alleys, Pa. &-5 
aging Editor, Paul K. Whipple, Mt. Morris, Ill.; Busi SPRINGER’S EXCLU SIVE ae ces a sate" ‘ : 
ness Manager, Paul K. Whipple, Mt. Morris, II] BERINGER S | LY, May p twe y [ get good results from my ad in Out- 
2 That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, it « oo ~69§ llars ll paper Springer Spaniel doo Life and am well satisfied. While the 
ame and address must be stated and also immediate! K nnels Ida_ Grove, Towa Ee = depression has affected most all business, I 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- | REST RARRBIT Beagles $27.50 noe | really do not have any kick coming. My 
ng or holding one per cent or more of total amount of | cials £35.00 Trial Part trained $12.50 Blanks b ness has held up well and I will continue 
t ck if a" ——. by a ae names ~ Kennels, Decatur, I | to advertise in Outdoor Life.’’—Oak Grove 
ldresses of 1e individual owners mus ye given. — — — —_—_—— | nnels an 
vned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- COCKER SPANTELS cy stock—guaranteed Year | A — els, Ina, Ul. 
ern. its name and address, as well as those of each f selected matings H. M. Butler Kennels, Villard, | ~ 
vidual member, must be given). Outdoor Life Pub Minn | HOW TO 
li hing Company, Mt. Morri Ill.; Charles E, Stuart, Wn Atteite faa, G@ieaah cod a eR - pa a 
Mt. Carroll, Ill.; Wm. H. Dixon, Chicago, IIL. TRAINED Coon, Skuat end Opecsam how eter TRAIN YOUR 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other . Also Red Bone puppies Arthur Sampey, Sprit ly ! 
urity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or moré I aieieiieaia 10-4 BIRD 
f oe amount of bonds, een, se other securities ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, Reg 1 OG 
re: (if there are none, 80 ite.) None. Challenger Kennels, Box 1027 Ohi 
1. That the two parag raphs next above, giving the . 9 By Horace Lytle 
imes of the owners, §s kholders, and security hold sigipuinitatnindamensnnnatin Be - 
rs, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and COONHOUND FOR SALE Cheap Al rabbit hound $2.15 Postpaid 
ecurity holders as they appear upon the books of Tr l allowe ave Bradley, Box 431, Springfield, M 
he company but also, in cases where the stockholder or ENG HLISH A AND “TRISH 5 ehaes yer canna ae newest 
rity holder appears upon the books of the company as me , MeGon h P an spri i eee a ook on - the 
rustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of Me MeGough, Pine River Li _< art of training 
e€ person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting SPRINGER $10.00 up blo ne | the pointer and 
3 given; also that the said two paragraphs contain John Littfin iat sidwell St M | setter. Special- 
atement. embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief —__—__— — ] . 
to the circumstances and conditions under which | REGISTE RED TRISH Water Spaniels. Imported Stock y suited to 
tockholders and security holder who do not appear ages Minnesota Kennel Rush City, Minr novice and 
pon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock ~OINTER . Spree >) , o_o a the amateur. 
nd securities in the capacity other that that of a bona P nN TER & § pTTER Pi 1D ples. oh Papers. Ideal i. thatteva 
26 le owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that = = Dp, Acnia, Unio. oo hi s 
r i aaa oo - — this is one of 
y person, association or corporation has any IRISH SETTER Puppies; hunters; papers; stamp Shan- 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, non Kennels. Wisconsin Rapids . Wis ? } the best books 
or other securities than as so stated by him —_ - : ay ye ——__—_———— | ever written by 
PAUL_K. WHIPPLE, 5 A. K. C. BEAGLE PUPS. Wanted good guns this author and 
, Business Manager. Glen Wells, Farir Ii will enjoy a 
big sale. 





ubscribed before me this 28th day of | BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, females $7.50. Floyd 
eT TAT TCVES — — | Boyd Millersburg Ohio 12-2 
EUNICE D. ENVOLDSEN. = Ee 

Seal) BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to Hunt. Hopewell OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
; es April 8, 1935 Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio Feb ) | 211 E. Hitt Street Mount Morris, Ill. 
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Arms 


SPORTING RIFLES 


including the Dubiel .276 and 
-280 Magnum. Target rifles in .22 and 
-30/06 caliber, also super-accurate match barrels 


calibers. Imported walnut stocks, and best nickel steel used. 
First class workmanship and accuracy guaranteed. 


DUBIELARMSCO., - 
John Du 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS AND THEIR USE 


By May. Jucian S. Hatcuer 


Col. Townsend Whelen says of this book: 


shooting, and 
399 Pages, numerous illus. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


- BOND 









Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W.Sth St. Wilmington, Del. 





WINCHESTER 
ModelSS TAX FREE 


Winchester’s latest Model 
half-mazazine repeaters at 








Offering limited quantity 
5 light-weight takedown 


less than wholesale 24” tapered nickel steel bbl. 
brand new in original factory boxes. 25/35, $24.95; 
33 (OW. SG... 6.9 Lyman tang peep $4.00 addi- 


tional: Canvas and leather takedown case $1.50 
ler yours today We ship C D. examination 
$5.00 M. O. For cash in full, jointed rod free. 

Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 











NEW CATALOGUE 


Showing the New King riffle and pistol sights, Metal 
jacket bullets Kleanbore non-mercuric primers and 
reloading supplies, .22 Revolvers S. Navy binocu- 
lars at bargain prices. Stamp for catalogue No. 3. 


W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, Sportsmen’s Equipment, Baker, Orezon 


Books and Magazines 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
is juet the magazine you have been 

- oking for It is edited by none 

ther than Mr Harding, whose 
ec is a byword in the sporting 
t is a monthly publication 
rom 64 to 100 pages chucked full 
interesting articles, illustrated 








with actual photos on HUNTING, 
FISHING, FUR FARMING, TRAP- 
PING, ete Each issue has many 


departmente—The Gun Rack; Dogs; 
Roots and Herbs; Auto-Travel and 
Fur Raising; Fish and Tackle; 
The Fur Markets; Trap- 
Question Box, and American 
Trappers’ Ass'n. News 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 
Clip this ad. Attach name'and address 


and send with 50c cash, check or 
money order to 


Cover— Actual photos repro- 
d 


uced in natural colors 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 E. Long Street Columbus, Ohio 
On Sale at News Stands 





Illinois, 

beaxle 
20c; 
how 
8-tf 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, 

will send you more information regarding the 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 
yearly, The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains 
to tell ones 


$1.50 
the good 


biel and Erie 


© UTDOOR 


| 


“The authoritative work on its subject. 
by the leading hand gun expert of the United States, the man who went to England as Captain 
of our International Rifle Team, and there on the Bisley Range competed with the best shots in 
England with the pistol and won the competition. Covers all makes of revolvers, and automatic 
and single shot pistols, both domestic and foreign, pistol and revolver marksmanship, practical 
rules and regulations for pistol shooting.” 

Size, 85% x5%x% in. 











Johnson, Proprietors 


LIFE e | DeEcEMBER, 1932 









P 
in these 


- ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 





Written 


Price $3.75 Postpaid. 


Mount Morris, Ill. 











Reloading Sensation! 


“THE PACIFIC”’ 


All over the United States Police 
Depts., National Guard units, 
Naval Pistol Teams, Pistol and 
Rifle Clubs, depend on the 
“PACIFIC’’ for their accu- 
rate reloading You too, can 
get better results with your 
reloading, by using one of 
these speedy, semi-automatic 
tools. Prices $13.00 to $22.50 











| Reloading Supplies | 


Front and Rear Sights 
For All Rifles 


Telescope Sights and Mounts 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 





Send for Catalog 
7-B; send Sc stamp 
for postage. 








Improve Your 
Revolver Shooting 


with a Pachmayr “SURE GRIP.” Suc- 
cessfully used by world-famous winners 
—Ward, Nowka, Hardy, many cthers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
$2 in U. S., $2.25 elsewhere. Write for 
free literature. 


Frank A. Pachmayr Co., Dept. 1A 
1232 Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ask Your Dealer 





SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE |. 

For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools. bul- 

let moulds, swaging dies. cup forming dies, sheet copper and cast 

bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shells, sights fitted. 
t us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 

















GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES—Per hundred: Colts 

Auto and 1917 S&W—$2.00; Colt Revolver 45 Double 
action—$1.75; Springfield 30/06 MP—$1.80. Sensational | 
Ammunition Sale—Winchester, Remington, per hundred 
20 MC—$1.50; 32/20 SI’—$2.00; 44/40 Hi-Speed 
Mush—$2.00; 38 Colt Auto—$2.00; 32 S&W long—$1.40; 
250 Savage MC—$2.50; 303 Savage MC—$2.50; 7mm | 
Mauser SP—$3.00; 32/40 SP—$3.00; 38/55 SP—3.00; 
32 Remington SP—$2.40 Hudson L-52, Warren St., 
New York 


WHITEMAN CHECKING 

plete for plain checking $3.50 
for plain and fancy checking $5.00. 
set equipped with handles $5.00. 
eradle $3.50 Whiteman, 
Wellsville, Ohio. 


BRAND NEW WINCHESTER 
15/70—$28.45; Model 92 Special 
half magazine—$19.85. Brand new 
Lugers 30 cal.—$34.00; 9mm 6” barrel 
Auto. 22 Target—$36.75. Hudson, 

New York. 

WINCHESTER 
25/20 SP—$2.00; 

$3.00; 401 Auto SP 


9- 
25 





TOOLS Standard set com- 
Improved set complete 

Special gun smith 
Whiteman checking | 
1122 Buckeye Ave., 





Model 86 lightweight 

32/20 or 44/40, 
Stoeger genuine 
—$38.75; Walther 


L-52, Warren St., 





STAYNLESS Ca?tridges, per hundred 
44/40 SP—$2.70; 9mm. Luger 
-$4.00 Winchester SL—$3.00; 30/30 
Winchester SP—$4.50; 30/06 Expanding—$5.00; 303 
British—$1.00. Hudson, L-52 Warren St., New York 


OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, 30-06 
expanding $2.50 the 100, 30-66 Boat-tail $3.00 the 100 

803 British $2.50 the 100. 45 Auto $2.50 the 100, Krag 

$3.50 the 100. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. 


SELL 32-20 Remington with Lyman sight $25.00; Model 
52 Winchester $27.00. Both perfect condition. A. 
Schwemberber, Route 2, Richmond, Ind. 




















SELL CHEAP—Winchesters 45-70, 32-20 Mannlichers 
Savage. List free. M. A. Cooper, Box 18, Rome, Ga 

REMINGTON AUTOMATIC, 12, 30” full, new $36.00. 
R. A. Mitchell, LaCoste, Texas. 

SALE—Zehna 25 auto pistol, New, $7.50. Ralph Drake, 
Mankato, Kansas 





Fishing Tackle 
BROOK TROUT 





Selected breeders for fall restocking Eyed eggs 
exceptional quality. Brook Trout for table use. 
| years of successful propagation. Write for fall pric: 


Write for full particulars. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co., Pa. 


FLY MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Cresco, 





Complete line of imported feather 
tinsel, gut hooks and bulk feather: 
Wholesale-Retail. Write for new low prices 





LIVE BAIT—Night Crawlers, 





Angle Worms, Soft Cra 


fish, Helgramites, Frogs, Minnows, other kinds 
livered to your door, promptly, guaranteed alive Se 
for free Bait Catalog. Write The R. & R. Bait St 
48 East Rich St., Columbus, Ohio 





HOOKS, FLY VISES, MATERIALS—Send for circu! 
showing my three new vises and complete line of 
plies Best stock of fine and materia 
Paul H. Young, 8065 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mix 
FIVE JIM’S Beautiful life like flies for Xn 
Assorted doz., any size $1.00. Archibald, M 

den, La 


hooks—tools 








bass 
Jim 
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takedowr 
magazine 
2/40 half 
55, light 
bbl., 25 
Oo. D. exar 
jointed r 


brand 
38/40 
5/35 


new 
full 
full 











BAKGAINS Brand new Colts—Pocket 38 Auto 
Military 38 Auto—$26.00 Govt 45 Auto 

New 38/40 Service 5%”-7} $23.50; 44/40, 7%” 

$23.50; 45 Cal. 4%”"-5%"”—-$24.75; .455 Eley 5 
$19.50; 45 Target 7%”—$35.00; Officer's 

Spec. 7%”—$29.75; Army Special 32/20 & 41 23 

S&W Perfected lock, top break 38 cal. 3%-4-5”", 

new condition—$13.85; Target 44 Special 6%” blue 

$31.75; Military 44 Special 6” blued—$28.00; Tar; 

38 Special 6”—$29.75; Military 38 Special 4”, blue 

$24.85 HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York 

GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of 7 
American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cent 

coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 

official publication of the National Rifle Association 

and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 

to firearms. Its staff of experts will personally answer 

questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 

under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing 
ton. D. C 12-tf 

GUN MAKER—Have fully equipped shop to manufactu 
to order, guns, rifles, pistols, experimental work, re 

pairing, engraving. bluing, case hardening ventilate 

ribs, single triggers, automatic ejectors, special barre! 

boring, relining all 22’s including ‘“‘“HORNET,”’ char 

bering tools, boring tools, rifling heads, hand riffir 

machines made to order, 41 years experience, all wi 

guaranteed. Fred Surkameo, 54 W. Lake S8t., Chicas 
Ill 

WINCHESTER BARGAINS—All 
Model 52-32/20, 44/40 half, 

24” bbls. $19.85. Model 94-2 

magazine, 26” bbl. $21.95 Latest Model 

weight half magazine, nickel steel 24” 

$24.95, and .32 W. 8S. $26.95 Shipped C 

ination for $5.00 M. O For cash in full 

free Baker & Kimball, 38 South St., Boston 

KRAG BOLT PEEP Sight, positive elevation and wir 
ace Anyone can mount Fine accurate hunting sig! 
postpaid $1.00 Springfield Sporter butt plates, ce: 
aluminum, postpaid 50c. Satisfaction or money refunds 





E. L. Rice, 352 Oberlin Rd., Elyria, Ohio 

MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER & WALTHER RIFLES 
Steyr & Belgian Shotguns; Luger, Walther and Big 

Mauser Automatics Sequoia Gun Bluer, $2.00 Cata 


7 Sequoia Importing Co., 25 Spear St., San Francis« 


Cali 
FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL pads $1.00 postpaid cor 
plete with screws for attaching You save $2.25 





Ser 





diagram of gun butt Prompt delivery and satisfactic 

guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstow 

Ohio 

NOW IS THE TIME to buy that 3-bbl. cun you hav 
always wanted. We are closing out our sample gu 


at bargain prices Send stamp for list 


Saker & Kir 
ball, 38 South St., Boston, Mass tf 





CUSTOM MADE RIFLES. Remodeling military rif 
to sporters. Re-stocking of all kinds, bluing ar 
sights Robert U. Milhoan, Route No. 3, Elizabet! 
. wee 2 


1 





BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $2.00; 45 
Long Luger barrels, arms, 
PACIFICARMS, Box 427, San 


auto Colt £2.06 
ammunition list fre 
Francisco, California 

June 





GENUINE 
$1.00; 
grip caps, 


IMPORTED Buffalo 
ribbed horn butt-plates, 85c; ornamented hor 
50c. D. Owen, 1306 Oneida St., Utica, Y 
UNION Hunting Scope Mounts, constructed exceptional 
strong and accurate. Price $9.00 Write for bulleti 


horn forend lump 


N 











Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS! PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extra 
$5. Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6 S. Harner 
1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio 11 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1 wr 
Stamp brings price list. Any thickness John Park 




















hill, Rochester, Minn. 
WANTED: 20 Springfield, bargain! Box 315, Berkele 
Calif tf 
. . 
Antique Firearms 
OLD GUNS, PISTOLS, Weapons, Ancient & Mode 
Indian Relics; Miscellaneous Antiques. Catalogue 5 
G. R. Moore—‘‘Phe Relic Man’’—615 N. Pearl St 
Janesville, Wis. 
ANTIQUE French pistol engraved lock S:2—Fine fill 
lock pistol, working condition 8:4 List 5e¢.—L 
Nichols, 6 Passage Ricaut, Paris. 11- 
FOR SALE: Ferrets large or small lots. Write for 
prices W. H. Campbell, R. 3, New Lendon, Ohio 
Fe 3 


€ 
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[ BOOKS FOR THE HUNTER } 





To Far Western Alaska for 
Big Game 
Theo. R. Hubback 
Account of two hunting trips into 


Yukon. Thrilling and en- 


Pub. 1929, 227 p., illus. 83/4x 
Sxl, in. Price $3.50 postpaid. 


Man-Eaters and Other 
Denizens of the Indian Jungle 


Silver Hackle 
Re soTures The fa ination and the ro- 
snce of the Indian Jungle. Packed with 
tructive accounts of shoots and wild 
imal life in India. Gripping tales of 
and how he kills. 


Pub. 1928, 295 p., illus. 87/gx 
SV/gxVg in. Price, $2.25 postpaid. 


American Game Shooting 
Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


An a nd book f every hunter. 
actic ta on how to hunt game, from 
w, partridge, w chuck and rabbit, 


untain sheep, deer, moose, 


Pub. 1927, 279 p., illus. 81x 
SYax1Y2 in. Price $4.00 postpaid. 








Wilderness Hunting and Wild Craft 
COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


First half devoted to range, habits 
me—deer, elk, moose, caribou, sheer 
kin nd »'s way, clothin an 
n photography c 


Pub. 1927, 338 p., illus. 82 x 


The ny Trek 
Richard L. Sutt 


The author and his son's 
j 


in East Africa, Su. 


Pub. 1931, 347 p., illus. 
9V,x6VgxlV4 in. Price $5.00 
postpaid 


The Man-Eaters of Tsavo 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson 
Exciting and Gangs ero us adventures with 
The king f peastTs > Afri mn ; 
Revised and enlarged edition pub- 
lished in U. S. 1927; 401 p., illus. 


B34xSqx1lVq in. Price $2.50 post- 
paid. 


: 1 in. Price $3.75 postpaid. 





Hunting the Wild Turkey 


Tom Turpin 
voted t e turkey language, instruc- 
ns for sation their calls, and meth- 
ting. Paper cover. 


. 


ds of hunting North American big 
ears. Last half treats of still-hunting, 
ters and tents, rifles and marks- 


Wild Animals 
Wynant D. Hubbard 
The author spent three 
years in Africa hunting 
animals, capturing, training 
and shipping them to 
American zoos; and_ his 
experiences, narrated in 
this book, read like sheer 
romance. 

Pub. 1926, 290 p., illus. 


BV4xS qx Yq in. Price, $3.00 
postpaid 


Pub. 1928, 72 p., illus. 8Ygx 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 


S¥exlg in. 





y 





ya 
Sport in Field and Forest 


zark Ripley 
On small game hunt ng. Covers ev 
kind from ducks, quail and raccoons 
wild turkey and white tailed deer, and 
with inf n of value to 


Pub. 1926, 180 p., illus. 72x 
S\VexlVq in. Price $2.00 postpaid. 


Game Bird Shooting 


af SKINS 


this book steers 

oul text-t L natural 
hapter te almost 

y species of game bird 
United States and 

Can Chapters on guns 
ting, bird dogs 

ynd their handling, blinds 
oys, and a mis- 

+ setu ind inter- 


Pub. 1931, 332 fer illus. 
6x9x1V/, in. 1 color plate. 
Price $4.00 postpaid 


Price, $7.50 postpaid. 





ery 


+¢ 


> 





p h +h , | history, descriptions 
atin thods din boats. blind yr 
c a + ns amr n 5 
' m 
S ntif c d ver terestin 


Pub. 1929, 415 p., 63 color plates ond many other illus. 


and ha 


The Rim of Mystery 


John B. Burnham 


A hunter's wanderings in unknown Siber- 

ian Asia, one of the wildest spots in the 

rid. Published under the auspices of 
Boone & Crockett Club. 


Pub. 1929, 281 p., illus. 9x6%4x 
13% in. Price $3.50 postpaid. 


Whitetailed Deer 


Wm. Monypeny Newsom 


A mM + c 1 
authoritative book 

c Virginia a A 
about habit J 
tural history of th 1 

as ¥ as | 

hu and ack ee 
tains valuat nt 3 
£4. b deer b 
nov and x 3 
Splendid cont 

An can natura 


Pub. 1926, 288 p., illus. 
6/2xS7/gx1V2 in. Price, $3.00 
postpaid 


American Duck, Goose and Brant Shooting 
DR. WM. A. BRUETTE 


bits of ducks and ge 


91/, x OV, x 2 in. 








Hunting the Alaska Brown Bear 
John W. Eddy 


ing account of a successful hunting 
edition after that elusive and much- 

ed species of bear. Closes with 

a1 data on rifle shooting and proper 

y and outfits. 

Pub. 1930, 253 p., illus. 9Vex 
6Y4xl in. Price, $3.50 postpaid. 


Wild Grizzlies of Alaska 
John M. Holzworth 
Most instructive and entertaining. Three 
—World's Greatest Bear Country; 
History of Grizzly and Big Brown 
ea Motion Pictures, Notes on Sheep 
nd Caribou, Appendix. 
Pub. 1930, 417 p., illus. 9x 
6Y2x1Y, in. Price $5.00 postpaid. 


The Still Hunter 
Theo. S. Van Dyke 
As practical as it was fifty years ago 
book tells how and where to hunt, 
track and shoot, etc. Treats 
ly of deer. 


Pub. 1882, reprinted 1927, 390 p., 
illus. 7¥%4x5V4x1V%q in. Price $2.00 
postpaid. 


A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa 
Frederick Courteney Selous 
ing account of hunting adventures 
Africa more than fifty years ago, when 
t continent was stil! a veritable game 


racise. 
Pub. 1881, reprinted 1928; 504 p., 
illus. 8Y4x5V2x1V2 in. Price, $4.00 
postpaid. 
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THE FINEST a 
AMMUNITION | o Reagan We 





THE WORLD HAS The Miracle Shells —for long shots. : 
EVER SEEN » » 


N the woods and fields, on the marshes, at the rifle range or traps, Kleanbore shot 

shells and Kleanbore metallic ammunition have clearly demonstrated their superiority. 
In the rigid test of competition no records compare with Remington's. At this year's most 
important small-bore matches at Sea Girt, N. J., 11 out of 12 events were won with 
Remington and in 10 of them Remington placed 1-2-3. It is the same with long range 
shooting. Remington ammunition holds all records from 100 to 1200 yards. And at the 
traps the championships fall with continuous regularity to shooters using Kleanbore shells. 

Kleanbore is protected by patents. It cannot be duplicated by other manufacturers. 
It keeps the bore of firearms free from rust and pitting without the aid of a cleaning 
rod. This means longer life to firearms without the bother of cleaning, as well as greater 
accuracy. By keeping the barrel smooth, Kieanbore Shot Shells reduce the number of 
deformed shot that never reach the mark. They give you more shot that count in every 
load—more even and uniform patterns. 

Kleanbore ammunition comes in green boxes. The shotgun loads are in green shells, 
too. Your dealer has them. You owe it to yourself and to your gun to shoot them. Write 
for a descriptive folder. Address: Remington Ammunition Works, 812 Arctic Street, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY. Inc. 


© 1982 R.A. Co Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition . ante 


NITRO Expr 







NITRO EXPRESS 
shells outshoot all 
other long range 
loads. They reach 
out and nail ‘em 
at 60,70, 80 yards 
— and even at 
greater distances. 
They will add 
many yards to your killing 
range. Nothing like them for 
range, power, and dense even 
patterns. They cre the outstand- 
ing hard-hitting. smashing 
loads for long shots at ducks, 
geese, pheasants, jack rabbits, 
and other game. Your dealer 
has them. 



















